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PREFACE 



The present volume is offered to the pub* 
lie, under the impression that the general 
cultivation of practical taste, and an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of the Fine 
Arts, are not only desirable in the lightof ac- 
^ quirement, but must eventually prove highly 
beneficial to the useful arts of the country. 
The subject, therefore, seemed peculiarly 
adapted to the very excellent Publication of 
which Uus forms a portion* 

\ It is only bespeaking that share of con- 

fidence due, in the first instance, to op- 
portunities of research, to state, that in the 
following pages not a nngle work of art is 
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made the subject of criticism, the original 
of which the author has not seen and ex— 
amined. Indeed, the substance of his re- 
marks is generally transcribed from notes 
taken with the statue, or picture, or build- 
ing, before him. The best authorities, also, 
have been consulted, and such as from their 
price or rarity .are within reach of few read- 
ers. The historical details of Classic Art 
are chiefly the result of enquiries connected 
with a work on Grecian Literature, the 
composition of which has long engaged his 
hours of leisure. 

J. S. M. 

AraiL, 1889; 
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<^ ' 1 ASTE is the perception of intellectual pleasnre* 
le Beant^, the ohject of taste and the source of this 
b pleasure, is appreciated hy the understanding, ex** 
. erased^ either upon the productions of art, or upon 
the works of nature. The term beauty, indeed, has 
appeared to admit a specific difference of import, 
according to the diversity of objects in which it may 
Beem to reside, and the supposed vaziety of means 
tiiroi^h which it is perceired by the mind. This 
cause, more than any other, has tended to throw dif- 
' ficulty and inconclumye inference over every de- 
I partment of the subject. Yet, perhi^s in all cases, 
most certainly in erery instance of practical im-« 
portance to our preset purpose—elucidation of 
the Fine Arts, beauty will be found resolvable in«^ 
to some relation discerned and approved by the 
understanding. Hence the objects in which this re- 
lation exists impart pleasure to the mind, on the 
well*known principles of its constitution. . 
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But in all huigiiagesy the word beauty is applied 
to the results of those operadons of the intellectual 
powen> which are not commonly recognised aa 
appertaining to any proYince of taste. Thus we 
speak of the beauty of a theorem, of an inyention» 
cf a philosophical system or discoFery, as fre- 
quently, and with the same propriety, as of a pic- 
ture or a group of statuary, of a landscape or a 
building. Correspondent to these objective modes 
qf speech, we find, in every polished idiom, such 
causative fonns as thes e . a taste for the mathema- 
lics, for aaechames, for phik^<^, or sdenee. Now» 
ii» these, and siaular inntauces^ in which a lilm 
vauer of ei^rcssion by the common sentiment o£ 
BMnkind, opposed to the opinion of certain Ym^ 
Un, is rightly applied, relations fumishing the^ 
speeiic beauty of the suljects are peroaved» and 
pleasurable eaotioiis are ezdted. Whattheneea«t 
•titutes the essential differenee between the bean* 
tifal in general language, and the beautilul in tha 
fine arte? or, wldeh is identical, the diffeveaea 
between the powers of judgment and of taste? 
Shall wa say widi some, that to dedda on the 
lelationa ef truth and falsehood, is the wAe provinoa 
e£ the jodgment er uad«Btanding? But in the fiaa 
arts, te whose labours^ taste, by these phUosefhers, 
is confined, truth is beauty, folsehood deformity) 
heace, todiseriminate between even their minntesli 
shades, reqnkue the eoaatant exercise of the lasa^ 
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lefioed taste. Or, sball we naialttn with olKera^ 
that beauty oooMistB in certain ammgemente and 
proportiona of die porta to a whole; or in the fit* 
Bess of means to an end ? This, as fiv as an in^ 
telligible description of beanty, applies equally to 
the pnrsnits of the philoeofrfier and of the artist 
Or, omitdng almost innnmerable minw theoriei^ 
shall we say with the philosophy presently accept* 
«d, that beanty is something not intrinsic in the 
beantiftd object, bnt dependent on aasodalaooa 
•wakened in ^ mind of ^spectatw? Whb- 
oat entering now into an examination of this im»> 
portanty becaose leceiyed opinion, we lemarfc^ 
ihat this definition of beanty, firom its associated 
pleasaiee, is applicable alike to the dednctioas of 
science, to the exercises of imagination, and to the 
•disqaiaitions of taste* Indeed, as the discoferies 
«f tiie pMiosopher, and die troths which he d^ 
doses, are both more abiding in their nature, and 
in dieir inflnence more nniversally important and 
interesting, it wonld follow, eren on the system 
of association, that the beauty of scientific tnnh 
most be, at least, equally frnitfiil in pleasonUe 
emotions, as the beanty of any one object in those 
parsnits to which this system has hitherto beeft 
lestricted. And that sndi is actoaUy the case, may 
be proved by an appeal to the writings and the 
mmals of men of ttwly* The law of graTitaftion, 
to tsice a ftmiliar instance, possesses an essentisl 
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principle of the beantifal — simplicity. Accord- 
ingly, to a mind of any refinement, the abstract 
contemplation of this theory will ever impart high 
delight. Yet, how imperfect is the pleasure, and 
«ven the beanty, till the mind associates with this 
simple law, that thereby worlds are governed in 
their course through bonndless space ; that by the 
flame discovery, the future generations of rational 
imd immortal beings will be directed in their most 
useful and loftiest speculations ; and to all liiis mag- 
nificence of association, what tender sublimity will 
be added, by the thought, that the Supreme Father 
of all has graciously endowed his creatures with 
powers, and with permission, to discern the secon** 
dary laws by which infinite wisdom sees fit to rule 
in the visible creation I 

Even the holi^ and lovelier sensibilities awaken* 
-ed by moral beauty, though certainly distinct in 
principle, are in their influence not easily separable 
from the pleasures of taste. At least, by the wise 
snd gracious ccmstitution of the human heart, the 
tlatter, when unallied with the former, necessarily 
remain imperfect. Our most exquisite enjoymeitts 
in literature and the fine arts will be found to 
arise from such performances as most directly re- 
mind us of virtuous associations ; while, in the ma* 
'terial world, those scenes prove most delightful 
.which call forth recollections of man's nobleness^ 
or which elevate our contemplations to the power^ 
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■ndwiMloni, and goodness of the Creator. laeoe 
importaDt pointy however, is at once discorerable 
the independent and higher principle of moral plea- 
sore and beaaty. The humble and pious mind may^ 
oAmi doesy enjoy the most refined mental gratificar 
tion inihe ezercuBes of diarity and derotiony while 
the intellectoal resources or the adornments of taale 
are extremely circamsGrihed. How wise, how sa« 
hitary, are these appointments I The possessor 
ef the most cultivated peroeptionSy and extensivB 
knowledge, tfans feelsy if he feel ari^t, that hk 
Aoqidrements render him only the more depend' 
ent upon religion and virtue for his best and pn- 
test enjoymentSy as also for the dignified estiauH 
tion of bis pursuits. The unlettered but sinoere 
Christiaay again, thus knows that his heartfelt joys 
suffer not alloy from ^orsnoe of this world s ex- 
ternal culture. Both are thus equal ; yet each pro- 
fits by his own peculiar good. The latter is secure 
against a deprivation imposed by temporal dr- 
ouBslBnces : the former is repaid the toil and self- 
denial of attainment, by the increased manifesta- 
tions he is thus enabled to discern of the charms of 
virtue, and the goodness of Omnipotenee* 

The presence and opeifttion of taste can thus be 
traced in every act of the mind, and are intimately 
associated with the feehngs of our moral nature* 
The exercises of taste have ever been regarded as 
produclivsgenerallyofpleasurableemotion. Henois 

a2 
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we consider ourselves justified in defining, at the 
beginning of this chapter, taste to be ^' the percept 
tion of intellectual pleasure.'' The common use 
of language, also— anauthority always to be respeetr 
ed in tracing the extent or import of ideas — and 
even the best theories of taste, when rightly under^ 
stood, coincide with this definition. 
' The various systems of taste, however apparent* 
iy dissimilar, may be referred in principle to one or 

- other of the twofollowing: thatthis is anoriginalahd 
independent faculty ; or, that it may be jesolved in^ 
'to a modification of the general powers of the mind. 

Of these opinions, the first has been, within the pre- 
sent century, satisfiactDrily proved utterly unphilo- 
sophical and inadequate to its purpose ; the. second 
is preferable, but imperfect in the explications hi^ 
-thertogiven,chieflyfTom three causes. First, writens 
have formed their conclusions from a consideration 
' of the quality, in its full and complete exercise, 
instead of tracing the steps by which it is acquired 
or improved : secondly, tins intellectual quality, 

- even by the best writers^ has been treated too 
'much as an external sense — or it has been resolved 

into direct and inflex perceptions, and confounded 
'with so many accidental feelings, that the inferen- 
ces have been most perplexing and cumbrous : 'and, 
thirdly, the subject in general has been treated too 
' metaphysically.. Hence, however learned, or even 
f abstractly just, the investigations may have been, 
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ihey ha^e exerted slight influence in estahJinhing 
practice nponobrious and enlightened theory. 

But declining to enter upon the exposure of what 
may be conceived former mistakes^ we shall pro* 
ceed briefly to explain our own yiews. Following 
•oot, then, the tenor of the preceding remarks, we con** 
•ceiye taste to be nothing more than a certain acnte* 
Bessy which necessarily is acquired by, and alwayti 
accompanies, the frequent exercise of the powers 
4>f undaistaBding in any one given pursuit. Itaeems 
to d^er from mere knowledge, in being attended 
by a love or desire of the particular exercise. This 
desire, whether it precedes or follows acquirement, 
is easily accounted for, in the one case, as an agrees 
able anticipation of advantage to be gained, and in 
the other as a mental habitude ; or it is frequently 
cherished from impressions received at an age too 
early for notice. The gratification of this desire, 
exclusive even of the enjoyment received from the 
successful exercise of the mental powers, sufficient- 
ly explains the origin of the pleasures of taste. 

This view of taste, as applicable to, and indeed 
resulting from, training of the understanding in 
aQ dignified pursuits, is agreeable, lus already 
•shown, to common feeling and common language. 
But in deference to the same authorities, it is ne- 
cessary to limit the idea to a restricted, that is^ li 
proper sense of the word. Hence we have said 
'that the olject of taste is beauty, as perceivable in 
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the wotkt of nature aad art: thus confinisg its fm>i 
▼ince to literature and the fine arte, winch reflect 
nature either hy direct imitation, or bj more remote 
anodatioo. 

In the present yolame, ^e euhject is lindtcMl, of 
course, to the arts of design ; hut the principles 
now expounded are conyersant with CTery nuied 
application of taste : And we have punned this 
extent of illustration throughout the whole powers 
of the mind, in order to ground, on the hroadeat 
iMsis, this practical precept, that taste^ IDce the 
powers of judgment and understandings of which, 
in fact, it is only a modification, can be improved, 
or, we ▼enture to say, acquired in any us^l degree, 
only by patient cultivation, and well-directed study 
of the particular subject. The opinion opposite to 
this has been productive of the worst effects, both 
in the practice and patronage of the arts* It not 
onfrequentiyhas led artbts into irregular, and even 
unnatural compositions ; but its greatest evils do 
daily arise from those^ whose previous habits mid 
attainments by no means qualify them for jndges, 
confidently pronouncing upon works of art, hem 
what they are pleased to term a natural taste. This 
if it means any thing, must imply an untut<ved, 
and, therefore,imperfect taste. We would be under* 
stood here, not as advocating a c<mvent&anal criti« 
cism, but as maintaining, that the higher beauties, 
and nobler principles of art, can be appreciated 
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•nly by those whose taste has .been cultivated by 
profoimd study and knowledge of these princi- 
ples. One class of effects in an imitative art is, 
doubtless, to produce sensations which can be im^ 
mediately compared with the more obvious effects 
and appearances of nature. Of these every one 
can judge, whether the effect be actually produced 
or not. This, however, though a primary, is the 
lowest, object of the artist* The dignity, too, and 
comparative value, of these effects, can be estimated 
only by a mind generally cultivated ; while the 
propriety of the means employed, and their agree* 
ment with the modes of art, the higher beauties of 
execution, the intelligence of style, the just cha« 
racter of the performance as a work of peculiar 
talents, can be sanctioned by canons of judgment 
familiar only to those who have made the subject 
a regular study. In this we require nothing more 
for the sculptor and the painter than is demand-* 
ed, and rightly too, in favour of the poet and the 
orator. 

From these observations, founded, as they are, on 
experience, foUows as a corollary the truth of the 
previous definition, that, in the fine arts, beauty is al« 
ways resolvable into some effect or relation dbcem* 
ed and approved by the understanding. For since it 
has been shown that taste is but another name for 
intellectual cultivation and knowledge in a given 
pursuit, the perception of beauty, which forms the 
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pecnlkr object of teste^ niiiBt ultimate be WksatA 
to the underatandiiig. Now, in an hnitattre art, 
there can be only one relation^ namely^ tratib, whioh 
thoB becomes both the aomrce and the criterion of 
beanty. This tmth, howerery admits of two vpe^ 
cifie distinctions ; or at least respects two sepaiate 
•bjects, as the production is compared with natnTe^ 
the archetype imitated ; and with the principles of 
the art, or peculiar mode of imitation* In die oaa 
case, tiiere is the relation of resemblance; in the 
otiier, that of consistency. Hiese, in their infinitely 
rarioiiB combinati<ms and modified ezoellencesy still 
vecor to one and the same simple law of the beaa<» 
tiful — ^veracity. 

The general spirit and tendency of tiiese re* 
niarks bear directly on the question regarding n 
standard of taste. Botii parties herO) in p^rtina* 
ciously adhering to tiieir opinion, are wrong. Thertt 
is, and tiiere is not, a standard ; meaning, by tiiia 
tenn, a permanent rule of taste beyond which ho* 
man invention or genius shall never pass. At the 
same time, if there be no stable and unerring prin- 
eiples of judgment, tiiere can be neither m«rit not 
moral dignity, beauty nor truth, in the works of the 
most giftod mind* How, then, are facts seemingljr 
so discordant to be reconciled? We have already 
adverted to the radical error in all cases of diare* 
garding, and in some instances of treating with 
icoTtky the idea of a gradual and laborioas aeqrara^ 
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«f taite. Thisi however, will be found die on* 
Ij idea of the subject truly usefnl in a pnMstical 
Yiew, M well as the sole grovnd of coDsistent and 
mdonal theory. Taste is not only progressiye, bnt 
indvcthre ; it is^ in£ust» the resnlt of a series of ex- 
penmeats whose object is beauty. As in ererj 
other species of experimental knowledge, then, the 
standard of excellence nnst vary in different ages 
aeeoffding to th«r lights and their refinement. Ii^ 
the iwogross of indi^idnal genins this succession is 
very lemarioihley the objects and nature of its aims 
changing with» and indeed indicating, attainment. 
Itis thus dear that taBte> whether nationally or in* 
di?idually c<Misidered, must vary in its models, and 
in Aev standardB, according to the existing state 
of knowledge ; for, in d^)arting from received pre- 
ctfptof men are guided by the hope of reaching 
Uigher perfection, or of exhibiting noTelty of in** 
rention. If such ttotative measures succeed, the 
gencffBl standard is so £» elevated ; when they 
6i]» though the advance of real improvement may 
be in^eded for a season, established modes more 
fiimly recover their aathonty. Bnt again, as in 
eiery species of experimental science, those re- 
ssaiehes, in their practice the most carefully con- 
ducted^ and in their inforences the most consistent, 
m legarded as the canons of scientific truth ; so 
ID the liberal arts, those noble monuments whichv 
teing the longest period, and to the greatest num- 
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ber of competent judges, have yielded the most 
satisfaction, are justly esteemed standards of taste 
— ^rules by wbich all other works are to be tried. 
Such standards, or final experiments, in the science 
of taste, are fortunately possessed in the literary 
compositions, and in the remains of the scalptvre 
and architecture of antiquity; as also in the labours 
of those modems who have emulated the teachers 
of the olden time. These accredited relics of ge- 
nias obtain a deserved and venerable mastery over 
future aspirings, first, from their own inborn excel- 
lence ; secondly, from the efiects of that excellence 
in a continually increasing influence over associ- 
ation and feeling. Imagination thus combines with 
reason in hallowing both the original cause and the 
attendant influence into precepts of an immutable 
authority, consecrated by the suffrages of the wise 
and the refined of every later age. Reason, how- 
ever, first established, and subsequently demon- 
strates, the principles upon which this standard has 
become unchanged and unchangeable; namely, per- 
fect simplicity in the means, and perfect truth in 
the results, through all their varied combinations. 
Consideration even of the vicissitudes and re-* 
volutions in taste seems farther to confirm these 
general views. Opinion, indeed, has vacillated in 
the estimation of elegance ; but, as in the constant- 
ly returning eccentricities of a planetary body, 
some secret power has maintained certain limits to 
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tZiese ehanges, and round certain principles, tboaglr 
at times obscured, art has continued to revolvek 
Now these checks to barbarous novelty and innova- 
tion, have been derived from the not-altogether- 
forgotten remembrance of admitted standards, or 
from the natural effects upon which these have 
been founded. The temporary derelictions of good 
taste have ever occurred in the most ignorant ages, 
and in extent as in duration have corresponded 
with the intellectual darkness of the period ; the 
Tetuming light of knowledge has in this respect al- 
so invariably dispelled error, afresh disclosing the 
pristine beauty of the ancient models, and recall- 
fng the judgment to the rectitude of those precepts 
on which they are composed. Even the tyranny 
of fashion and the inveteracy of prejudice yield 
before the majesty of antique excellence, or pro- 
duce a passing absurdity adopted for a day, to be 
for ever forgotten. Surely, then, there must be in 
these abiding modes in literature and in art, as like- 
wise in that science of taste which appreciates and 
determines their canons, a beauty — an excellence, 
the offspring and the object of truth and reason—^ 
and like these, ever consistent, immutablie, imperish- 
able. 

To the doctrines now advocated it furnishes no 
objection, that mankind do not agree in the same 
estimate of beauty, nor even that objects entirely 
different in their qualities, are assumed as beauti- 
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fiiL This facty indeed, has often and triumphantp 
ly been adduced as conclusive in fayonr of the 
sceptical position regarding a standard of taste» 
Those writers, again* who support the opposita 
opinion, seem too readily to have admitted diffi- 
culty in repelling the objection. The truth is, it, 
can be obviated only on the principle which we 
have endeavoured to establish ; namely, that taste 
is the certain result of intellectual cultivation in the 
proper province, that it is consequently commen- 
surate with the degree of mteUigence^ and always 
an object of truth and reason. NoW| the diversity 
so m^ch insisted upon, is capable not only of be- 
ing thus easily accounted for, but is to be expected: 
as the necessary effect of varied extent of know- 
ledge. The very objection predetermines, that 
among the rudest people, ideas and perceptions oi 
swnething termed beauty are entertained. Does 
not this establish the existence of taste coeval with 
the earliest traces of information ? True, the beauty 
admired by the African or the Esquimaux diSen 
from that which awakens the sensibility of the £uro» 
pean, — ^but so also are their means and capabilities 
of judging unequal. It is not, therefore, diversity,^ 
but inconsistency of judgment, that in this case can 
prove the absence of all fixed principles of decision. 
Now, we will venture to affirm, without fear of 
icentiadiction, that there is no inconsistency nor op- 
position ; an^ that the most polished inhabitant of 
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'Hixf^f praceading upon the tome pveolsMM th« 
iNildeflt iiMtwdkr of the desert or eanuuifth, wiH 
^ttrrive at exactly the aame condnrien. The aal^ 
Virgin, for instaBce^ whose cfaamiB are acknov^ 
ie<%ed by iht rade waniors of her tribe, wiH alee, 
iiy tiie refined European, be a^knitted among the 
iiurest examples of nalzre beanty. Henoe it is eiu 
•dent llmt all men acknowledge a standard of taste, 
<foimded 4>n nmilar reasonings and accordant feel- 
ings of the hvmaa heart, tbongh the final expression 
of this standard^ or the degree of refinement whence 
-it is dedaced, will necessarily be modified by mend 
and physical drcomstances, and by the light ei»- 
jeyeo» 

llie (jneertions we have now labonred to leselTe, 
aire by no means to be regarded as mere problemn 
in abstract speculation. The subject is of the high- 
<est practical importance, and we hai^ attempted 
io leduce it to practical inferences. Nothing has 
'tended mwe to retard improvement, than placing 
'genioB and taste in opposition to reason and appli- 
-eaticn. Each of the two imrmer has been invesa- 
ed Willi some nntangible, wideflned exceUence, 
^disdaimng rule, uid superior to the drudgery of 
study. In treating of both, authors appear to have 
aimed at exalting their theme, by refusing cer- 
tainty to the operations of the mie, and stabiliiy 
to theprindples of liie other ; treating each as the 
empiricism of talent, which it would be as vain to 
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attempt reducing to precept as to prescribe thfe 
eagle's path throt^h heaven. Bat how doijs this 
accord with fact and with usefalness ? Men, the 
most eminent for geninsy and who have bequeathed 
4o futurity the most perfect productions, have also 
been the most remarkable for assiduity. This in- 
dustry has been directed as much to the study of 
principles and rules as to the creation of new work& 
We hare shown that there are standards, or rule% 
of taste, which never can be disr^arded save at 
4he peril of absurdity. If we deny regularity and 
certainty, or fixed and rational precepts of criti- 
cism to the labours of genius, of what advantage 
to succeeding knowledge can these prove ? Beyond 
a passing pleasure-^a barren sentiment, they re- 
>main without fruit* Excellence in the most refi- 
ned exercises of mind is degraded to a mere knack, 
•-—to a fortunate and inexplicable aptitude. Thus» 
not the improvement of the human race only, but 
the very continuance of acquirement among men, 
is rendered uncertain. Yet such are the conse- 
.quences of every system which considers taste as 
different from, and independent of knowledge ; or 
Its precepts as mutable, and not more amenable to 
judgment than to imagination. In whatever light, 
then, the views now briefly proposed be regarded, 
whether as respects taste as an object of mental 
science, or as the improver of art ; whether in its 
influence upon the imderstanding or the heart, they 
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•spjieflr tD ^promise tbe snuest, the moM pfaetsicaly 
imd <i» tnoBt tf gnified Ecsults. 

BeaxLtf, as ahMdy iibsenned, is the abject of 
taste. Tlie primitive source, sad, in a great mea- 
(mire, Ae ultiaaate and only oriteriony of this beasty> 
% nature. For, in the arts over which taste pre- 
-sides, natural beanty veceives new modificstioiiB, 
iMBd is subjected to new laws. Y«t^ in their gieneral 
'tendency snd design, poetry, punting, scnlptnre, 
'ardiltectnre, and even music, ail contemplate one 
-cndj^-^to awaken associated emotion ; while each 
'employs the same means of direct or less obvions 
. imitation of natare* 

In each <Xf l^ese arts, howoTer, a £stinetion eoE- 
istSybolli m Aemamier and in the extent of instmc- 
-tion. 1%ey differ also in the doseness with wtndi 
:%be fespeetiTe imitationsreflect their natural afeii#- 
^typeSk But in this they correspond, that in n«ae 
is meie imitation the inal, or most enlted, ebj^ot 
-efthenitist. In the fidriity of seprssentatiGn, and 
in the facility with which the originals In niftnte 
may be traced, Sculpture and Painting are superior 
to aH the other imitative arts. Between the viyid 
creations of these, and the more varied, more ima- 
ginative, but less defimed, efforts of poetry, the 
middle rank is occupied by Architecture, whose 
mighty masses and harmonious proportions fill the 
mind with awe or delight, as they recall the ma- 
jesty or grace of the material world. 

B 2 
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Ardiitecture thus stands alone, in its own prin- 
ciplesy and| it may be^ in its own pre-eminence. 
These principles are at once more profound^ or at 
least more abstract, and yet more determkiatey 
ihuB. those of either of the sister arts. Indeed, so 
remarkable is this fact, and so nearly do the limits 
and the constituents of beauty verge here on de- 
monstrative science, that we may hereafter point 
out their connexion with some of the preceding 
doctrines of taste. In the meantime, it may be 
sufficient merely to mention, that though architect- 
ure, as a necessary knowledge, must have been 
practised from the earliest formation of society; 
and though it furnishes their principal field to the 
other arts ; yet it was later in arriving at perfection 
than Sculpture^ which, besides, affords a more con- 
tinuous series of monuments, and supplies the best 
materials for the philosophy of the subject ; and in 
other respects, the arrangement now selected seems 
to promise the most dear elucidation of the his- 
t^Hyof art. 
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SCULPTURE. 

CHAPTER I. 

The representation of external fonns by tbear 
tangible properties, in actual or proportion^ ma^ 
nitnde, seems tbe most obyions, as it is the sim- 
plest, mode of imitation. Scolptnre, therefore, of 
«11 the imitative arts, probably first exercised tho 
ingenuity of mankind. Eren now, 'we remark that 
the rude carvings on the spear-^shaft or canoe of 
the savage wiarior surpass other exhibitions of his 
skUl, and might more readily be exalted into taste- 
fill decorations. Hence, in tracing the history of 
an art which thus appears almost coeval with the 
earliest formation of society, the chronology of 
those ancient empires in which it chiefly flonrished 
will supply an arrangement best adapted to the ex- 
planation of the subject. 

Regarding tbe origin of sculptural design, in- 
deed, much has been written, and many theories 
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proposed, each auertisg, for some fjetvoarite pe<^le, 
the praise of inventioDu All the kindred arts, how- 
ever, with which taste and feeling are conyersant, 
have their hirth, and subsequent improyement, in 
the same universal principles of the human mind. 
Principles which mysteriously, yet powerfully, 
and doubtless for the accomplishment of the wi- 
sest ends, connect man with that nature amidst 
whose haimtt be ii.desliiied t« djvell^-^^hich awa^ 
ken his untutored enthusiasm to her beauties, and 
unite his individoal sympathies, as his social re- 
membrances, with her hallowed associations. It 
is thus that human action and human suffering 
find their earliest records in the scenes where the 
events were transacted. The conflict long conti<-i 
nues to revive on its heath ; the memory of the 
chief appropriates the lone vale where he sleeps ; 
woods, mountuiis, streams, become the represent- 
atives of supe^atural beings — ^beneficent or vin- 
'4idtiv6^^«8 seasalioBB^ of beauty or ofaiwe^are 
ealied forth in the mortal breast. The «aec6ediB||^ 
4itq> is easy to the erection of k»s« dmable but 
more partacular memenals« Fiety--M*time in senfti- 
nent, fake in meaDS'*-|iatrioiMm, friendship, gm- 
titnde, admiration, leave the suoeessive imfress of 
their infiuence, according to the accessions of in- 
telligenee, on the *^ grey stoae"-— the rode ooluon 
«t— the drassed altar-^the visible •ba^-^.tbe perfeot 
statue. How beaattful, then, yet how true, ibe 
allegory of Grecian poetry, which feigns that k>ve, 
•r the natural affections, taught man the arts of 
genius I 

The gradations, also, from uninformed art to 
some degree of refined javention, will present, 
even among dtsta»t lations, little ^ dimertified 
charaaer. In the inliBaK^ oif aociety* men ia all 
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cfmaftrievcloMljF reMnUe eadi otlKr, in tfaav feel- 
ii^^ in their wante, in their means of gratification, 
fad in|Mo^«ment. Henoe, in the fine arta, winch 
aft fint among every people minister, with similar 
tesowees, to the same natwal desiies, nr mental 
afieetmia, reaemhlaiaee of style enght not to be 
assnaaed ae evidence of eontimioas imitalien frona 
a eonutton origin. Early Egyptian and €rreda& 
•lataea eadnbit abseet identical Imeaments, and 
•v«n corresponding altitode ; simply, because eaek 
had to sanaoant the same diftcnlties with nearly 
eqnal information* 

The tendency of these remarks, espedally ap- 
plicable to sculpture, suffidently proves that no 
retiioc^ is to be plaoed on any theories of its ex* 
dnnve ^scovery. Sneh i^^ons, however pro- 
found they may appear, are in reality the substitu- 
tion of a partifd view of fiusts, when a general law 
of OUST namrokwicfaki reach. In treating of the an- 
cient history of scsdptiire, theB> the legitim«te«db» 
jecfs of enquiry are, its progress, character, and 
degree of perfection among the diffn«nt nations el 
antiquity. But though no daims of ny single na- 
tion to have imparted the sidll to others can be 
eonceded^ a very wide cfaparity of merit is obser** 
i«ble, both in the final exe^lence attained by one 
peof^ aa respects the relative acquirements of 
anodier ; and libewise, points of equal advance be- 
ing assumed, tiie times passed in realising this m* 
n&w improvement are found to be very nnequaL 
Theae fikets*) here most easily distinguishable, am 
fo^inant with importance, and invest the history 
of this art with much of dignity md solemn inte« 
lett, exhibitkig the str&ing connexion between the 
imeileetua], and the poUlMal and moral condition 
of man. The diversity, in tmtii, is the iMMe im- 
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press which legbtetion has stamped upon hamuli 
genius. 

Egypt ha» been styled the cradle of the arts ;^ 
and, wairing the examination of all disputes as ta 
priority, we prefer commencing with the history of 
Egyptian scnlptore, since its authentic monnmenta 
carry ns op to a very early date,-— are numerous,— » 
and especially because they tend to unite the scat*^ 
tered lights which doubtfiil tradition flings over the 
less perfect remains of Asiatic ingenuity. In pur*, 
suing this investigation, we shall observe the foU 
lowing arrangement of the subject. 

Era of original, or native Sculpture. 
Era of mixed, or Greco-Egyptian Sculpture^ 
Era of imitative Sculpture, improperly denomi- 
nated Egyptian. 

The first, or true age of Sculpture in Egypt» 
ascends from the invasion of Camby ses to unknown 
antiquity. During this period only were primitive 
institutions in full vigour and integrity, and public 
works, reflecting national taste, conducted by na-t 
tional talent. The two remaining eras, extending^ 
downwards through the successive dominion of the 
Greeks and Romans, have been added, in order to 
embrace the consideration of topics, which, thongit 
remotely connected therewith, have hitherto been 
regarded as integral parts of the subject. In ex- 
amining the principles and character of this abori- 
ginal school, there are still left two sources of 
judging, with sufficient accuracy, the merits of its 
productions, — ^vestiges of andent grandeur yet ex^ 
isting on their native site— -and the numerous spe- 
cimens in European cabinets. These remains may 
be classed under the three foUowbg divisions* 
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Colowal stataea. 

Groups or single figmes aboat the natural size. 

Hieroglyphics] and historical relievos. 

In the fonnation of these various labours, four 
kinds of materials are employed : one soft, a spe- 
eies of sandstone ; and three very hard, a calcare- 
onp rock, out of which the tombs, with their scalp- 
tores, are hewn ; basalt or trap, of various shades, 
from black to dark grey, the constituent generally 
of the smaller statues ; granite, more commonly cMf 
the description named by mineralogists gramies 
rubeseensy of a warm reddish hue, with large crys-* 
tals of feld-spar ; or it is sometimes, though rarely, 
of a dark red ground, with black specks, as in the 
magnificent head, mis-nmned of Memnon, now in 
the British Museum. Colossal figures are uni- 
fcnrmly of granile, in which also is a large portion 
ef the relievos. Besides these, from the account 
of Herodotus, as also from the statues of wood 
aetoally discovered by modem travellers, we leara 
that even in great works, the Egyptian sculptors 
were accustomed to exercise their skill on that less 
stubborn materiaL Metal appears to have been 
sparingly used ; at least, only very small figures 
have yet been found of a composition similar to the 
bPODze of later times. Yet the book of Job espe* 
dally, and other parts of Scripture, would induce 
the conclusimi, that even colossal figures were, 
from an early period, cast of metal. In the tombs, 
as in those near Thebes, small images of porcebdn 
and terra cotta are likewise freqaeut. 

I. The number (^ colossal statues in ancient 
£^ypt, as described by the writers of Greece, 
wonld appear incredible, especially when we con- 
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aider the magnitude of some, and the mat^ials 
of all, if these early descriptions were not, at the 
present day, authenticated hy coimtless remains. 
Yet, than a statue of granite sixty or seyenty feet 
high, there is not, perhaps^ one instance more stri- 
king, of disregard of time, and patience of toil. 
Of these mighty labours, some are hewn from the 
living rock, and left adhering to the (natural bed ; 
as the- celebrated Sphynx, near the pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and various sculptures on the rocks of the 
Thebaid, which look the shadows of giants cast by 
a declining sun. Others agdn, as in some of the 
figures in the Memnoniam, appear to have been 
built ; most probably reared first of square blocks, 
and afterwards fiashioned into shape. The greater 
part, however, are composed of one block, raised 
in the granite quandes of Upper Egypt, and trans* 
ported to their destined situation by the waters of 
the Nile. Of these works, Herodotus, to whose 
veracity almost every new discovery in these coun- 
tries adds fresh credibility, saw and has described 
many, some of which can be identified at the pre^ 
sent day, and others, a labour of not many hours 
promises to bring to light. The dimensions of those 
actually enumerated, extend from twelve to seven-* 
ty cubits in height. Some are figures of men; 
others of animals, chiefly of the Sphynx. These 
latter appear to have been in considerable num- 
bers, usually ranged in corresponding lines on the 
opposite sides of the approach to the great tem« 
pies. Of the human colossi, again, some were 
isolated, and were probably objects of worship ; 
others were merely ornaments, chiefly employed 
as columns, as in the famous Propylaeon of the 
Temple of Vulcan, ascribed to Psammetichus, and 
erected at Memphis, Of the unattached figares. 
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liie attitude appears to have exhibited but ^ttle ac- 
tion ; the posture apparently yarious, though sel- 
dom erect. One is described as recumbent, seven- 
ty cubits long, accompanied by two smaller, stand- 
ing one at each extremity. The largest statues 
now known, namely, two in the Memnoninm at 
Thebes, are both in a sitting posture. All these 
works, even the columnar statues, seem to have 
been connected with religious rites or symbols. 
This, together with imperfect science, accounts for 
the striking similarity discoverable in a class, the 
individuals of which are thus varied, at least in 
purpose and magnitude. Another peculiarity is, 
that in Egyptian sculpture, whenever the dimen- 
sions are much beyond nature, the head is always 
laiger than even colossal proportions would re- 
quire. It would be unreasonable to ascribe to ig- 
norance a practice thus universal ; it is to be attri« 
bnted rather to mistaken principle, in order to ren- 
der the features more conspicuous, when removed 
to a difltance from the eye. Where similar cha- 
racter and design thus pervade the whole class^ 
minuteness of individual description is unnecessa- 
ry ; we may, however, merely refer, as examples 
best known, to the two Theban colossi already no- 
ticed, one of which, from inscriptions still legible, 
would appear to be the famous soimding statue of 
Memnon. In each of these figures, exclusive of the 
lower plinth of the throne, the altitude is fifty feet, 
the material red granite, and the positions alike-— 
namely, seated, the head looking straight in front, 
iirms close pressed to the sides, palms and fore- 
arm extended and resting upon the thighs, lower 
extremities perpendicular and apart. This pos- 
ture, which may be described as characteristic of 
the entire class, is little calculated to convey any 
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sentiment of ease or grace. Yet in these TBSt, al» 
ihongh comparatiTely nninformed labours, we di»- 
eover more of the sublime than arises from mere 
Tastness, or even from the recollections of distant 
time with which their memory is associated. They 
are inyested with a majestic repose-^ with a grand 
and solemn tranquillity, which awes without asto- 
nishing ; and while they exhibit the greatest per- 
fection to which Egyptian art has attained, in co- 
lossal statues genendly, we discover occasional ap- 
proaches to truth and nature, with no inconsidera^ 
ble feeling of the sweet, llie unaffected^ and tiie 
flowing in expression and contour. 

II. To the second class belong both the earliest 
and the latest works of the Egyptian chisel ; yet be- 
tween the worst and the best is not to be percei- 
ved a diversity of merit corresponding to the lapse 
of time — a certain proof, that the principles of the 
art were fixed at an early period of its progress, 
and on grounds independent of its precepts. The 
first essays in sculpture in Egypt, seem to have 
been made upon the living rock, in the process of 
excavating artificial or enlarging natural caverns 
for the purposes of habitation or devotion, and at 
every period in Eastern history of sepulture. Sta- 
tues thus formed, would, from the mode of their 
formation, not much exceed the natural size ; and 
being afterwards detached when finished, were 
'transferred to other situations. In imitation of 
these, statues were subsequently hewn, in what 
became the ordinary manner, from detached blocks. 
It is not here implied, that these two methods can 
be distinctly traced in their separate applications, 
nor that the one was superseded by the other ; bat 
simply, that the state of knowledge, and the habits 
of the people, render very probable the priority of 
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liie former. Hence appears an explanation of a 
singular feet in the history of the art, which has 
been the subject of much discassion. In every 
specimen, without exception, which can be ranked 
as Egyptian, a pilaster mns up the back, of the 
figure, in whatever attitude it may be represented* 
llie origin of a practice not natural, in an art pro« 
fessing to imitate nature, must be sought in some 
external circumstance of its early history. Now, 
such circumstance seems plainly discernible in 
works still remaining, in the excavations of Philoe, 
Elepbantis, Silsilis, and at £1 Malook, in the tomba> 
of the Theban kings. In these monuments, which 
are often suites of magnificent chambers hewn from 
the hard and white calcareous rock, numerous and 
beautiful remains of sculpture are preserved. These 
ornaments vary from simple relievos to complete 
statues. In the latter, the figure is never entirely 
detached, when placed on the surface of the wall, 
a posterior portion being always left adhering; 
while, if formed by cutting round to a recess, a pi- 
laster behind runs up the whole height, evidently 
with the original view of increasing strength or of 
saving labour, or from certain religious notions. 
Subsequently, in detached statues wrought out of 
blocks fi*om the same, or in part the same motives, 
and also in order to obtain a swf ace for the inscrip* 
lion of hieroglyphics, the aboriginal pillar was re- 
tained. Generally speaking, the workmanship here 
is inferior to the details of the colossal figures^ al- 
though some of the finest specimens belong to this 
second division. The varieties, however, cannot 
be referred to any regular gradations of improve- 
ment, nor determinate epochas of style, as some- 
times attempted. They are the results solely of 
UMlividttal skill in the artists, and of the views, opiif* 
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lence, or purposes of their employers. This dif- 
feraice, also, extends only to Uie minor details of 
execution ; in the more intellectual principles of 
art, all are nearly on an eqnality. Even the design 
and attitndes are wonderfully limited, the same- 
ness being more uniform than could have been pro- 
duced, except by the operation of prescriptive rules 
and fixed models of imitation. 

In many of the ancient Egyptian buildings, 
the whole of the exterior is frequently coyered 
with relievos. This profusion, for the purpose, too, 
of mere decoration, together with the indefinite 
Miture of hieroglyphical delineation, operated 
strongly against improvement in this particular pro- 
vince. Indeed, the prejudicial effects arising from 
an embellishment in which extent more than in- 
trinsic beauty was regarded, and where arbitrary 
forms, or mere indications of known objects, pre^. 
duded all natural imitation, and all <klicacy of 
expression, infected the whole of the art. The 
general inferiority in works of this third class is, 
however, to be understood with due limitation. 
In relievos, consisting of few figures, sepulchral 
ones for instance, which in the same piece rarely 
contain more than three, are often d[isplayed no 
mean beauties both of execution and of character. 
In historical relievos, again, which occupy entire 
walls of the temples, crowded as they are with 
figures in various actions, processions, battles, 
sieges, and represented by artists who apparently 
possessed no principles of design, save a knowledge 
of simple form in its most restricted movements, 
all is feebleness, puerility, and confusion. Or 
if beauty occasionally break forth, it is in some 
single reposii^ figure, at in the patient details of 
execution. In the drawing and anatomy, singular 
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^oranee is manifested; the limbt tae withonC 
joints, and the movements ojdiibit neither balance 
nor fining; proportion and perspective seem to 
have been utterly unknown. Military engines^ 
buaklings, hcHrses, soldiers, all appear of the same 
dimensions, and all equally near the eye. The 
h«ro in all these monuments bears a strong indi* 
vidnal resemblance ; he is represented ever victo^ 
riouB, in the bloom of youth, and in his figure are 
sometimes displayed both giandeur and beauty of 
conception, when considered apart. But these 
sepalBte excellences are completely obscured by 
Ae absurdity of represoitiBg him at least doubk 
the stature of his followers or opponents. The 
circumstance of thus confounding moral greatness 
with physical magnitude, were dbne sufficient to 
mark the infancy of invention, and the barbarism 
of taste. It is nevertheless only justice to mention, 
that occasionally, in the hittmcal relievos, we ob* 
serve rudiments of higher art, with less of oon- 
vNition, and more of freedom of imaginatioii, than 
in any other Egyptian sculptures. 

The pndses bestowed upon the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt by Winkleman and others, must be restrict- 
ed to the mere workmanship ; and even tbea, are 
emggerated or misplaced. Considered as works 
of art, if indeed they can be elevated to diat rank, 
ihey will be found entirely destitute of accurate 
discrimiiiation of form, and are more properly con- 
ventional representatioiui, dependent upon modes 
and prindples at once limited and arbitrary. These 
kbours, the probable records of primitive history, 
and of eariiest superstilion, are of different kinds. 
The first in use, though not afberwuds superseded, 
were anaglyphies, m which objects are represented 
by a simple outline, often traced to the depth of 
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fleveral inches. An obvious improvement upon 
this was to round the angles, and to relieve the 
figures upon themselves ; a mode which very ge- 
nerally obtains. To this manner much ingenuity and 
forethought has inconside^tely been ascribed, as if 
adopted against the attacks of time, and to cast a 
deeper shadow on the symbols. It is, on the contra* 
ry, to be judged merely as the resource of an imper- 
fect art. A third, but comparatively rare method, 
was to elevate the contour, by reducing the surface 
both within and without. The last and most la- 
borious plan, was to remove the ground entirely, 
leaving the figures in proper relief. Thb, the true 
relievo, was unknown to or unpractised in the an- 
cient arts of Egypt. Even the historical and mo- 
numental sculptures just described, partake more 
of the anaglyphical than of the elevated relievo. 
Indeed every specimen of this latter is to be as- 
signed to a later period than the first and genuine 
age. By attending to this, and to the costume of 
the figures in the most ancient works, data of im- 

^tAuce might be discovered, throwing valuable 
t on the eras of Egypt's mysterious monuments. 
The expression, mixed art, selected to discrimi- 
nate the second epoch, has been adopted, to mark 
the successive changes in the ancient modes indu- 
ced by the Persians and the Greeks. The influ- 
ence exerted upon art by the dominion of the for- 
mer, amounted merely to a negative, — ^to the pro- 
hibition of its exercise ; which, with the destruc- 
tion of many of its best monuments, produced a de- 
terioration in the few and feeble attempts during 
the latter years of that dynasty. Mythraism, in 
which elemental fire was the symbol of the Deity, 
proscribed the imitative arts in ibat service whence, 
«n all other countries, they have spning. The Per- 
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amoy says the &ther of history, have neither tem- 
ples nor statues. Or, if architecture was encoam> 
ged by these conquerors, evidence still remsins 
dbat their erections were but modifications of ma- 
terials torn from the mighty structures of past ages. 
In little more than a century and a half, the Per- 
(HSR was subverted by the Macedonian empire. 
Yet e^en in Alexander, the ancient and native arts 
of £gypt obtained not a patron. The majestic 
range of temples, palaces, and cities, which bcirder- 
ed die sacred stream of the Nile, famished so mi^> 
ny quarries, of tempting access, whence Alexan- 
dria was reared ; and the mightiest, as well as most 
rational trophy of Grecian superiority, received its 
grandest and most enduring monuments from the 
stupendous labours of the first age. His success- 
'ors followed the example; and although, tmder 
them, the polished literature of Greece, united witli 
her own subtile philosophy, constituted Alexan- 
dria the Athens of the East, yet in sculpture, in 
architecture, and in religion, to which both were sub- 
ordinate, the charactw remained essentially £g3rp- 
tian, but with certain deviations and additions. 

The Roman dominion finally introduced new 
modifications, or rather mutations, of the ancient 
art. This epoch may be considered as commen- 
cing with the introduction of the Isiac myste- 
ries «t Rome; although the principal features by 
which, as a division in the history of wt, it is dis- 
tinguished, are not decidedly marked prior to the 
reign of Hadrian. The works of the third, or imi- 
tative era, have, m strict propriety, no real con- 
nexion with Egyptian sculpture, farther than as it 
multiplied copies of the ancient forms, with occa- 
nonal accessions of elegance. During a residence 
of two years in the East, and by the deification 
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there of his fjaroiirite Antinous, Hadrian imbibed 
« fondness for the arts, and particularly for the sta- 
tuary- of Egypt. But the works which he com- 
manded were in all respects Roman^ or rather Gre- 
cian, under Egyptian modes. They were indeed 
most scrupulously modelled after the most ancient 
and authentic specimens ; even the materials were 
brought from the native quarries, but the sculptors 
were Greeks or Italians ; and the Grecian charac- 
ter of design is visible in every remaining speci- 
men, the merits of which require notice. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more futile, than from the work» 
of this age to infer the merits or principles of na- 
tive and ancient art. So far, indeed, does our 
scepticism here extend, that we doubt if a single 
statue of genuine and andent Egyptian workman- 
- ship is to be found among the numbers that have 
been discovered in Italy, and with which Hadrian 
filled that portion of the empire. 

The general conclusion, then, from these re- 
marks, is, that there is but one period of real 
Egyptian sculptore, and that the genius and cha-t 
racter of this indigenous and aboriginal art is to be 
discovered only in the most ancient monuments, 
having suffered various changes under the Greeks 
and under the Romans. In establishing this infer- 
ence, we have not been guided by the often fanci- 
ful, always deceitful, analogies discoverable in the 
fluctuating style and varying productions of Imita- 
tion, but have viewed these as directed by the stea- 
dy operation of the laws and institutions of socie- 
ty, which govern the spirit and tendeocy of the 
arts themselves. During an interval of nearly 
twenty centuries previous to the era of Alexander, 
though diligently cultivated, sculpture had hardly 
attained any of the nobler qualities of invention. 
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The S3nsteiii of taste and of goTernment was in fact 
iiostile to improvement in this art beyond a certain 
limit, or upon any principles, save those fixed on 
the Tery threshold of knowledge. The national 
polity, which will ever be found to guide the na* 
tioDid tOBte^ induced a preference of the immense 
and the durable ; hence the grandeur of Egyptian 
architecture : but in statuary, such a character of 
design necessarily produced figures rigid and mo- 
tionless. The essential elements of the grand and 
the beautiful — ^breadth and simplicity, are indeed 
present, but the ejQTect is rarely elicited. > The sim. 
pie is seldom inspired by any feeling of the true, 
the natural, or the graceful ; breadth, unrelieved 
by symmetry of parts, or expression of details, de» 
generates into inert magnitude. The colossal forms 
are the records only of power, of patience, and of 
labour ; not the creations of intelligence and of ge« 
nius. Sculpture also suffered from peculiar ob-> 
stacles to its progress. Exclusively attached to 
the service of religion, its representations were 
confined to divinities, priests, and kings : personages 
whose modes and lineaments were unalterably fix- 
ed — ^fixed, too, from types frequently of the most 
hideous description, at least ill imagined, and little 
adapted to the objects or spirit of the art. This 
religion likewise admitted no images of human 
virtue or sympathy to mingle with its cold obstruct 
lions ; thus denying to the Egyptian arts a source, 
which, to those of Greece, proved one of the richest 
and sweetest veins of ideal composition. The artist, 
therefore, even had he been allowed to depart from 
established but imperfect models* possessed no 
ennobling source whence to create new models of 
beauty or of grandeur. Imagination wanted mate* 
rials, which neither the prescribed subject nor li- 
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▼ing natore, ander these restrictioiis, could mpply. 
Again, Bcnlptnre not only laboured under the ge- 
neral disadTantage of hereditary and unchanging 
professions ; a national regulation which repressed 
e^ery fortunate predilection of genius ; but, as a se- 
curity against the possibility of innovation, sktyes, 
educated under the immediate care of the priests, 
were intrusted with the execution of the most sa« 
cred, and coi^sequently most important monu- 
ments. 

In Egyptian sculpture, thus properly understood, 
little will be discovered of that excellence which 
has been attributed to its remains. Still there are 
to be found some first principles of true science ; 
and these are occasionally developed with co&« 
siderable beauty of detail ; always with patient, 
but inefBcient technicality. It is by no mean^ 
apparent^ however, that by the masters of these 
eariy ages any theory was observed; certainly the 
occasional refinement seems rather the result of 
accident or of individual superiority, than of s3rB* 
tematic perceptions, or of transmitted precept. 
Their best statues have an elevation ^ aeveu 
hands and a half, being divided equally^ the torso 
and limbs having the same length. These pro* 
portions are pleasing, and borrowed directly from 
nature ; but they show nothing of that charac* 
teristic beauty of physical art, which, in the va«> 
ried harmony of parts, indicates the capabilities 
of form. A similar principle regulates the details, 
which, though brought out with considerable pro* 
priety and softness, are yet without precision or 
anatomical knowledge, especially of internal strnc* 
tare, — ^the heads of the bones, the insertions and 
terminations of the muscles, never being correctly 
indicated. Hence Ae forms -appear coaxae and 
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unJegBaty the limbs heavy and inert^ beeanae 
without vigorous marking on the joints^ where the 
deeper depressions only and the strongest projec- 
tions, are aimed at, not feelingly tondbed. The 
attitude, also» is constantly rectilinear, denoting 
that condition of the art when poverty of source 
limits its reach of the beautiful by the difficulties 
of execution. It is, in fact, the first choice of in- 
vention rendered permanent by prescriptive institu- 
tions. From the curve being thus unknown in 
the contour, the action is necessarily angular in its 
direction, unless the movement be parallel to the 
gravitating line of the figure. Hence the range of 
action and of attitude is very circumscribed ; the 
arms either hanging close by tiie sides or crossed 
at right angles on the breast ; or^ as a slight vari- 
idon, cfne is placed in each posture. Lateral 
movements in like manner are limited, the statue 
standing equally poised on both limbs, the feet not 
exactly opposite, one being in advance, often al- 
most in front of the other. Whether erect, sitting, 
or kneeling, the action is the same : hence, little of 
grace or animation of movement is to be found 
even in the most perfect works ; yet there is often* 
to be remarked a grave and staid serenity, neither 
unpleating nor devoid of interest. As in the se- 
lecititm of attitude, however, the artist has been 
guided, not by the beautiful, but by his own timi- 
dity and conmied resources, so in expression, little 
beyond a vague and general emotion has been at- 
tempted ; seldom more, indeed, than might be pro- 
duced by the symmetrical arrangement of the fea- 
tures. These are flat, the countenance being Ethi- 
opian, and are just sufficiently distinguished for the 
effect of separation ; depth of shadow is wanting Ut 
give contrast and firmness. .The eyes, whether long 
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and maaoWf the peenliar dHuwcluistie of tW Mt^ 
Ikflt eiVy or sore full and open^ as ia the Oreoi^ 
Egjrptinn period^ are nearly on the general lerel- 
€i the face ; the nose b broad and depresaed, th^. 
lips thick, and always shaip on the outer edge, 
thoog^ often tonehed with great BoHtness and d^- 
4iacy; the eheeks, chniy and ears, are large, ill 
mado OBty and without feeling* Hence^ although 
the heads an often finished with wonderfol labow, 
the effect is always feeUe, while the 'wdiole is vni* 
tenly snnnonnted by harsh and diqiraportion- 
ate masses of dnpery, oveipowering ne ahendy 
too weak expression. The superior beanty of sone 
el the colossal busts nay penbaps be rightly attrU 
buted to their having bieai executed as portraiis. 
Convenkioaal art, eren in the most skilful hands, 
la rarely pleasiaff ; nature, even rudely imitated, is 
ever idewed wiua a degaee of pleasure. 
■ On the methoda employed to woik materiala 
ao unyielding as those of uie Egyptian sculpton, 
k is difficult to propose any decided opinion. Oa 
their porphyry, gnmite, and basalt, modem took 
can hardly midie impression ; yet aie the forms, in 
all instancea, highly finished, with angles sharp 
and unbroken. The latter circumstance, indeed, 
constitutes a peculiar Isature in the worka of due 
e o uptry as distinguished from Oriental art gene«> 
rally, which, toffsther with breadth and simplicily, 
brings them neeaest the fuvdnetions of the Giecian 
ehiseL Frank the style ai execution, however, it 
wmdd appear that the effect has been brought out 
rather by patienee and labour, than by rapid or 
dexterous management. In hkcty the general che^ 
■BCter has been influenced not a little by the ma- 
terials ; for in the statues of wood, both as de- 
aoribed and disc(PTCwd, the action is bokkri and 



^ nmiuttr ioAre inm^ If * coinetU K U tay hb 
fm mn^ k A m the siibjeol of thor tiwory, it wtmUi 
floflm that the EgyfMiaiis, in the infeiicy of thek 
«tB» w«re gvideil hf «i oatliBe toned nmad ft 
InuBaa €gim» dead or i^Ve, extended npoft the 
hlocky free iipwvfdi) with dbe wrtu d«ae by th» 
flidei^ awl the fimbs placed together eiActly aft 
-their statnes are oeiipoeed. The scattered de^ 
talk -given ia the Gtetk writere fespeeting the artti 
of this andent peoide^ hsTe indeed indaced the b^ 
lief^ liiat they were acquainted with ranch more 
nftoed canons of symmetry ; bat it ought to hare 
been ohoertfed^ that Diodoras and others describe 
4he pmctiees exisiitig in their own times, when 
£gyp€ had, to a certain extent, become the pv^ 
of Greece. In seme nespects, dso^ it it difficult to 
^VB implicit credit to their aocoants, at least in 
the eemmon interpretation. It is tether ptrtkii^ 
kriy to be observed, that the supposition new 
made win account for the correctness of the gewp» 
ml praportiSBs wiileh would thus be obimned from 
MMre ; likewise, no theory of pn^wrtioeal partn 
can be detected diflbrent fimn the results thsn ol^ 
iaiimbls^ while those detsUB which a refined theory 
woidd preserve, but which coald not by such me^ 
^thed be measufed, aie defective. 

We have been thus minute and critical in I hes fe 
inveel^galiotts foe two reasomx from £gypt cei^ 
tandy descended the first principles of improve* 
ment te Western art, vdiile no less evidently did 
^be Eastern world derive its entire knowledge freui 
the saBM souree. Consetpiendy, in caiefelly ex«> 
nmining thiit of tlie Egyptiane^ the best aosoun^ 
deduced tee fitom montsments BCtually observed^ 
imi been ^ven of Oriental Sculpture generetiy. 
Of the mighty em(dieB, mdoed, whtdi ense em^ 
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'braced die bappiest re^oiifl of Asia' and of ^iie 
globe, a name, or at most a ebapeless mass of 
nunsy alone remain. Of Jewish art, the sole me* 
moriak in existence are the scnlptored transcripts 
on thearcfaof litns. But every description in the 
aacredreoords, from the calf of ue wilderness to the 
twelTe oxen of the molten sea, or the lions ai the 
throne of Solomon, evinces the taste of the former 
bondsmen of Pharoah, and of him who was skilled 
in all the leaniing of the Egyptians ; at the samo 
iime we learn tlmt the Israelites quickly departed 
<from the severe and simple grandeur of the pa^ 
vent source. Moving eastward : Baalbec's gigan* 
tic masonry is adome4 'with little of sculpture ; tfao 
lonely Palmyra exhibits only Roman ruins, for the 
.'Tadmor of Scripture has long disappeared; tho 
pillared Peraepolis claims a remoter antiquity; 
but the Pelhavi and arrow*headed inscriptions, in«' 
atead of hieroglyphics, show comparatively recent, 
and the innumerable and beautiful sculptures, dis» 
play certain traits of the Grecian schooL Theycan« 
Jiot be older than C3rrus, but most probably belong 
4o the age of his successors. Hie mysterious monu- 
inents of Hindustan alone seem to claim an equal 
or more ancient date compared with the labmira 
we have surveyed. Their nature, also, is the same { 
lieace there are not wanting names of highest emi- 
nence, who have maintained not only &e greater 
antiquity of Indian art, but that thence has been 
derived all other, as from the parentsouroe. This 
opinion has been grounded toa exclusively on tha 
dubious inferences of philology, or of mere anti* 
qnarian erudition,— dubious, at least, when applied 
to Sculpture. Here the subject itself ought to sup* 
ply the true principles of dedsion; and on this 
point one observation will suffice. The sculpture^ 
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fikefliefirdiiteetiire, of Egypt, bean die impress of 
nmSmn simplidty ; the grand tines of composition 
are few, accessories are sparingly introduced, and 
wear the same sob^,. massire, and unpretending 
eharacter. In the works of Asiatic lut, on the 
conferBry, although presenting a general resem- 
blance to those of Egypt, the design is neither 
rimple nor nniform; the parts are nnmerons, 
brefJdng the master lines into multiplied compart- 
ments, while the style of ornament is replete with 
complicated details, and of pretension above the 
means of the artist Now, judging according to 
the natmral inferences from these facts, and accord- 
ing to the acknowledged precepts of imitative art, 
tins latter style, with its defects in keeping, has 
efidently aiim in consequence of superinducing 
H laboured and injudiciously aspiring taste upoa 
the mere severe and simple conceptions of a primi- 
tiveeompoHtion. Similarprinciples maybe obvious- 
ly traced in the fartfaerprogrees of the arts eastward* 
China is admitted, on the most learned authorities^ 
to have been planted by colonists from the banks of 
the Indus and the Ganges ; and in the unc^Mti* 
ging uKMles of that country, we seem almost to 
catch glimpses of the aboriginal knowledge of our 
laoe* Yet how striking the difiPerenoe betweclia 
tiie oraaSe and the Irittmd labours of tiie Chinese 
oempared with the works either of India or of 
£gy|)t I Even their gteit wall is but the aooamn- 
lation of petty exertions— an evidence 4^ aamericai^ 
not ^f seieiitific uaergy. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Ik the prerions chapter, Egypt has heen exhibit- 
ed as the centre of intelligence in the history of 
ancient art ; and having explained the connexion 
which can still be traced in the few remaining 
monuments of the East, we now tnm from the 
parent source to trace the progress of refinement 
in the West, where, first in Greece, the human 
mind awoke to the full consciousness of its capa- 
cious grasp, and of its exquisite sensibilities. 
' The universal origin of sculptural representation, 
already noticed, in the alliance which man forma 
with natural objects as shadowing forth the affec* 
tions or the regrets of the heart, is nowhere so con- 
spicuous as in Greece. Here art was poetry from 
the beginning ; her consecrated groves, her wind- 
ing streams, her flowery plains, the asnre depths of 
her mountains, became at once the residence and 
the representatiyes of those beings, whether dirine 
or heroic, who constituted her theology. By a 
people, simple in their habits, yet ardent in tneir 
^elings, this early faith was long reteembered« 
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-«*8aeh .reminueeiices deeply tinctuhng amch of 
wbat is most exquisitely descriptive and senti- 
mental in Grecian poetry. But a belief so abstract, 
so vntangible in its forms, and so remotely ad« 
dressed to the senses, would soon prove insufficient 
to maintain effectnal empire over the passions. 
Attempts were speedily made to secure, as it were^ 
the more immediate presence and protection of the 
objects of veneration or of worship. Men's desires 
in this respect, however, as in all other instances, 
would necessarily be limited by their knowledge 
«Dd thor powers. In the primitive ages, accord- 
ingly, objects rude and nniashioned, as we learo 
from history, were adored as representing the divi* 
QitieB of Greece. Even to the time of Pansanias, 
fitonea and tranks of trees, rough and uninformed 
•by art, were preserved in the temples ; and though 
replaced by forms almost divine, still regarded 
wkh peculiar veneration, as the ancient images 
of the deities. As skill improved, these signt 
-began to assume more determinate similitude ; and 
from a square column, the first stage, by slow gra^ 
dations something approaching to a resemblance 
of the human figme was foshioned. These efforts 
at sculpture long continued extremely imperfect. 
The extremities seem not to have been even at« 
tempted ; the arms were not separated from the 
body, nor the limbs fr«n each other, but, like the 
folds of the drapery, stiffly indicated by deep lines 
drawn on 4be surface. Such appears to have been 
4he general state of the art immediately prior to 
•ifae period when it can first be traced, as culti« 
'vated with some degree of success in any particular 
)»lace. This occurs about twelve centuries before 
Christ. / 

The fine arts have never flourii bed in states not 
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eoBUKiicial ; ia this retpecti pteMiitliig a OMfked 
contrast to ibe origin and prog^wss of poetiy and 
aaasic ; a fact tingalarly exemplified in the co»> 
dition of those cities where arose the primitive 
adiools in Greece. Sicyon^ -^^gina, Corinthy and 
Athens, were the first seats of commetce and of 
acnlptorB* Sicyon» with its small bat ia^NMrtnat 
territory, extending a few miles tlaag the sontfaN 
eastern extremity of the Cormthian gidf, was Uw 
most mdent of the Grecian states, and prebaUy 
the oldest dty of £mx>pe. From the earlieat 
times, it became celebrated for the wealth, enler^ 
prise, and intelligence of its population; md fima 
the Sicyonian aoademy were sent forth many of 
the most celebrated masters of design ; hence Siii 
cyon obtained the yenerable appdktion of ** Mor 
ther of the Arts." The foaBdati<« of this aohool» 
though most probably of much higher anti^piity, ia 
assigned to Dibntades, who, in iSbe humble ooci^ 
pation of a potter, became the accidental inventor 
of the art of modelling. For this discovery, so pie^ 
cions in its subsequent effects, he was indebted te 
ihe ingenuity of his daughter, who, inspired by 
lore, traced upon the wall, by means of a lamp^ 
the shadowed profile of the £syouied youth as lie 
dept, that with this imperfect resemblaaee ahft 
might beguUe the lingering hours of afasenoa. This 
outline the father, Sliag no with clay, formed a 
medallion, which, even to the time of Pliny, wea 
preserved as a most interestmg xdia To ^ 
eame {deasiag origin painting has been aae ribcd '- i 
another instance ^that ddi^tfulcfaann, wfaich^ te 
their poetry, thek arts^ tiieir philosophy even, ik& 
Greeks have imparted by the censtant union of 
sentiment and reason— of the heart with the vaitD' 
stannUng* . 
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c Ita lit^ island, or ratfaer rock, of\£gina, BtSl 
iMie of the most interestiiig spots of Greece, rismg 
above the wayes of the Saronic golf, nearly oppo- 
«toto Athens, affords a striking iUnstration of the 
effects of coBunerdal ivisdom. Insignificant in ex- 
:tent, hoasting of few productions, it was yet en- 
-aiiled, hy this irisdom, long and sncceesfiilly to 
^Maintain the straggle of warfere, and to cherish the 
arts of peace and of elegance, especially scnlptnrey 
in a school, if not the earliest, certainly latest dis- 
lo^ni^ed by originality of style and invention. 
'&ni]]8 was funons by his statues of Juno, especially 
one at Samos, called by Pliny '< the most ancient 
Image" of that goddess. Even in the works of 
this, her first master, it is said, were to be disco- 
vend a giavity and austere grandeur, the princi- 
ples of that style visible still in the noble marbles 
iwhich once adorned^ in ^gina, the temple of Ju* 
jKter Panhellenius. 

Corinth was early more celebrated as the pa* 
trooesB of painting. Concerning D»dalus, the 
first of the Athenian sculptors, doubtful or iabn- 
isns accounts have readied us ; but a careful in- 
vestigation of circumstances proves, that of what- 
asever country a native, he had rendered himself 
•lenowned by the exercise of his skill at the court of 
•Minos before settling in Attica. The facts attend- 
ing his anifal there, and the history of bb previ- 
ous labours, enable us to fix dates, and to trace 
the true source of improvement in Grecian art at 
this particular era. Of the early establishments 
<i the Greeks planted in the isles of the iBgean, 
irinch even preceded the mother country in the 
, aequisition of wealth and intelligence, the Doric 
} xolony of Crete enjoyed, from a very early period, 
•the happiness, and consequent power of settled 
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gorenikiient* External adTantagM of ^Mtf0B 
•finlinfitedtheaoeeMywliile domettie ndtiliilami 
4Mciired the benefits) of ancient and UMntermpaed 
interconne wHh Egypt. Hence the \kWb and tim 
arts of the Cretans. With the former, the Athenian 
iMrOy TheaeiM, wished to transplant the kltet ala#; 
«nd while he ga^e to his couHryBMn n sfanUar 
^fstem of poMcy, he did not Adl to seeare the eo» 
,0peniaon of one whose knowledge might yield 
powerlbl aid in hnrnaniaing a mde people by ndd« 
ing new dignity to the objects of national Teiienu 
tion. Aecoidinglyy DsBdalos^ aecorapaaying tht 
conqneror of the Minotanr to Athens, fiM theva 
the commencement ot an improved style, 18M 
years bef<ffe the Christian era. With Dadalns, tile 
nrtists already mentioned an deacribed as ileariy 
4Hr altogether contemporaries. 
^ The performances rf Dtedalas were eluefly in 
wood, of which no fewer than nine, of latge dU 
anensions, are deacribed as existing in the second 
centory, which, notwithstanding the injoriea «f 
fonrteen hnndrad years, and the imperfections ^ 
early taste, seemed, in the words of Ftoaaniaa^ 
to possess something of divine enpressisn. Their 
oadior, as reported by Diodoros, impvaved vpott 
ancient art, so as to give vivacity to the atlih* 
Inde, and mere animiited e^qwession to the ooma- 
tenonce. Hence we are not to nndentandy wMi 
some, that Dndalns introduced scidptnM inao 
Greece, nor even into Attica ; bat simply 4m 
he was the first to fonn something like m school 
of art, and whose works first excited th^ adnit>» 
ratimi of his own mde age, while they were deak»> 
ed worthy ^ notice even in mora enUgklSMl 
times. Indeed the details preserved in the daaaie 
writers,, that he raided the anna in ▼aried poflK 
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ham ike flaslny and opened the 63ree, lielore 
miTotr mad bHnking, Bttfficieiitly prove the ex* 
teafc of piecediiig art^ and the Tiews we have 
girea ob the subjeet. In these primitiTe schools^ 
iMnrever, maoy ceataries aecesan^y elapsed, be-^ 
lore scalptue can be considered as a legnlar ait. 
Their foimden and pupils were little mere thaa 
iagsDUNiB mechanics, wno f<^owed eanrti^ among 
•iher avoeatioias. Saoh were Endntis of Athens^ 
celebrated lor ^iree serend stataes of Minerva ; 
Mpeo»y imnortalized as the ftibricator of the Tro- 
jm bone ; lomaloM, praieed in the Odyssey as 
having tcnlptared the throne of Penelope; with 
aMoy others who most have oontribated to the 
acts of the heroie ages, and who, if they did not 
n^idly improve, at least kept alive the knowle^e 
ef sculpture. 

Beaides these continental schools, another must 
he dcaeribed, which there is every reason to believe 
was still more ancient, and which certainly attain^ 
cd higher perfMtton at an earlier period. This was 
the inaolar Icmian school, floaiishing in those do* 
]i|^tlial isles that gem the coast of Asia Minor, 
a»d duefiy in Samos and Chios. To this the con- 
tinental academies were even indebted for many 
of their most distingaished members, who, leaving 
die Bairow sphere of their island homes, naturally 
prefimred the commeroial cities from the same cau- 
ses which had rendered these originally seats of 
tpl, opaleaee, intelligence, and security. Of the 
fiaoiian maaters, Rhsscus, about the institution of 
dw Olympiads, or 777 b.c., first obtmned celebri- 
ty aa a sculptor ni brass, in which art Teleclee and 
TfaeodcMiis, his sen and grandsop, also excelled. 
Their iforin in ivory, wood, and metal, were ex- 
tMt ia the age of F^ausMiias, whose descriptien ex* 
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faibtlftthe hud and dry manner of Egypt, wfcenee 
it is probable these artists had derived their ina^ 
provements, distingaished for very careful finish. 
The Chian school claims the praise of first intro« 
dncing the nse of a material to which scnlptiire 
nninly owes its perfection, namely, marble. The 
merit of this happy application is assigned to 
Malasy the ftither of a race of sculptors, and who 
is placed about the 38th Olympiad^ or 649 yeai» 
before the Christian era. Michiades inherited and 
improved the science of the inventor, transmitting 
to lus own son, Anthermns, the accumulated fame 
and experience of two generations of sculptors, to 
whom, as to their successors, the beautifol marbles 
of their native island furnished one rich means of 
supmority. 

In the insular, — and the evidence is in ftivonr of 
. the Chian school, — we also first hear of bronze sta- 
tues. The earliest works of this kind were not 
cast, but executed with the hammer. Two man-» 
ners are discernible ; large figures were formed of 
plates, and hollow, the interior being filled with 
clay; in small pieces, the separate parts were 
brought nearly into shape in the solid, afterwards 
united^ and the whole finished by the graver and 
the file. These methods, in each of which rivets, 
dovetails, and soldering, formed the joints, were 
gradually superseded as the knowledge of casting: 
was acquired. 

About the commencement of the sixth oentury 
before Christ, the school of Sicyon was iUustrated 
by DipflBnus and Scyllis, brothers, the most fBunons 
of her ancient masters, and whose age forms an 
era in the history of the ancient art, marking the 
first decided advances towards the mastery of the 
succeeding style. Their labours were in various 

12 
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materials, tbe tnoBt esteemed of marble ; and the 
praise of its application is shared betwixt them 
and the Chian school. Statues by these artists, 
in Parian marble, were admired in the time of 
Pliny, excited the cupidity of Nero, and are sub- 
sequently described by one of the Christian fa- 
thers, from the peculiar veneration in which they 
were held. The style of sculpture had hitherto 
be^i extremely dry and minute; — a passion for 
extreme finish, in preference to general effect, had 
distinguished former masters. This taste had been 
first introduced, and afterwards maintained, by the 
limited resources of the art itself, by the mediocri- 
ty of artists, and by the dress and ornaments of 
^e time. The hair arranged in undulating locks 
or spiral curls, and sometimes little separate knobs, 
was laboured as if to be numbered ; the drapery,, 
disposed in the most rigid and methodical folds, 
finished with painful minuteness; at the same 
time the limbs and countenance retained much of 
rude and incorrect form and tasteless expression, 
but elaborated with the extreme of care. It is &r 
easier, and the common errw, both of inferior ge- 
nius and of an unskilful age, to bestow on parts 
that talent and application by which a whole is to. 
be perfected. The fault of fastidious and uselesa 
labour, with inaccuracy of general result, still at- 
taches to the works of Dipsenus and Scyllis, but 
great melioration is also apparent : their execution 
was much more free, the whole effect more power- 
ful, the expression, if not more animated, more na- 
tural, and the forms better selected and composed.- 
Colossal heads, now in the British Museum, of Her- 
cules and Apollo, most probably of these masters, 
afford an admirable illustration of these remarks. 
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mkI of the fl^ of art at tlua early period. The 
ifdeth Olympiad riiowa all the necessary invea- 
tkms and principles of mechanical art fnlly kno»wa-. 
and oniveffsally pracdsed. Even so eariy as the 
twenty-ninth Olympiady an equestrian gronp had 
been executed in Crete by Anstocles ; idl the pro-i 
per materials, and the methods of working them,' 
Bad long been discorered ; in the greatest single* 
work of these times, the shrine of ApoUo at Amy«- 
das, by Bathycles the Ionian^ erery descripticm of* 
relief had been exhibited ; and lastly, improyement* 
had been fixed on such principles of taste and com- 
position, as enabled succeeding efforts to carry it 
forward. 

The extent of country in which the art was now 
eidtivated, and the zeal evinced in the pmrsnit, oor«» 
responded to, while they increased, the improve* 
ment of taste. Attention is now directed to a new^ 
school, that of Mi^fna Grecia, which, ^during two 
^usand years,) had been gradually rising into im^ 
portance and excellence* Its chief seats were at 
Kh^um and Crotona in Italy, and in Sicily, Sy* 
racnse and Agrigentum. In these, the artists firs^ 
practised in metal chiefly, afterwards in marble; 
and were among the foremost to perfect iconic 
statues,— « source of most decided advantage te 
the art. Omitting farther aorameiatioa, one of 
these early masters, Dionysins of Rhegium, merits 
to be mentioned as the first who composed a sta- 
tue of {fomer, erected about the twenty-seventb 
Olympiad. Tins was an ideal bronze, in which 
the traditionary resemblance had been preserved ; 
and from this ancient original were ttdien thoee 
portraits of the father of verse which are men** 
tioned by Pliny as so numerous in his lime, and of 
which one or two exquisite examples still remain. 



' TliiiB five centnrieB and • half before thd Cbri»- 
tian era, BcnlptnTe was pretdaed with Bvoeeilla 
tdtt'oiigiioflt the wide extent of Greeee and her co- 
titoies. During the former part of the sixth eeh^ 
ftnryv howeter, Sicyoii) whose school had added 
to its ancient stipreniacy by the snperiority of Di*- 
psenns and Scyllis, oontinned to send forth, in their 
.pnpils, iJie most nnmeroiis and effident anista* 
•Of tbe^ the principal wei^ Learchns, a native a£ 
iRfaeginm; Theocles, Dontas, Dorydidoe, and Me- 
idon, Lacedsmonians ; Tecteos and Angelton a£ 
•Deloa, where they erected a colossal statue of 
Apollo. At Rheginm, Clearchns was higUy ea^ 
teemed, and had a rery floarishing academy; wlule 
at Agrigentnm^ Ferillns rividled the maaters of the 
parent adiools. He cast the famous b«U of Ph^ 
taria, afterwards carried off by the Carriiaginians, 
restored by Scipio, again the object of the cnpidir 
ty of Venresy and of the praise of Cicero, whoab 
words, Ule nobUis TawntSj prove that iJie skill of 
those early ages has not been too highly appreei* 
ated. 

Bat the fame of aU preceding sbnlptors has snf^ 
fered from the snperior repntation <^ the two Chiaa 
farolJiers^ Bnpalns and Aathemia, who lived 517 
•years b. c. They wiere the first who bronght to a 
Sigh degree of perfection the discovery of diek 
-ancestors,-— Bcnlpttire in maible* Both Grreece and 
Asia strove to possess then* tvorics, whidi were 
equally numerous and excellent, and on which waa 
inscribed, not their own, but their falJier's name 
and their country's, in the following Terse : " The 
tons of Anthermus will render thee, O Chios, 
more renowned than ihy vines have yet daneb'' 
The beauty of these work^ caused them to be 
luj^y valcied in all euceeedkig ages, and they 
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-formed part of those masterpieces removed to 
•Rome by order of Angostos. 

Daring the period of fifty-eight years, from the 
•sixtieth to the seventy-second Olympiad, and the 
Iwttle of Marathon, scnlptnre throughout Greece 
'WBs vigorously exercised, and with corresponding 
euccess. At Athens, which, though distinguished 
in the very commencement of our narrative, has 
subsequently appeared in the back ground, Pisis- 
tratus laid the foundation of that school whence 
afterwards issued the new lights of the art. This 
extraordinary man perceived and applied the ]m>- 
•per remedy to the poverty of Attica : He introdu- 
*eed manufactures and encouraged commerce ; and 
fwhiie the true sources of political greatness were 
-thus opened, the more enviable supremacy of his 
country was secured in the intellectual empire <^ 
-literature and the arts of elegance. Yet this man 
*faas been termed, in the history of that very coun*- 
4ry, a tyrant, because he saved her from her worst 
•enemy, the mob — ^miscalled free citizens — slaves 
of their own passions, and agents in the hands of 
•demagogues. Our own times are not without si- 
«ni]ar prejudices. Mankind seem destined, in all 
ages, to be the dupes of fears and of phantoms which 
4hey themselves have evoked, and which distract 
attention from real danger. Happy that state^ 
governed by rulers, who, like Pisistratus, will re» 
ispect the essentials d free institutions, who will 
consecrate the resources of the state to promote 
the national grandeur, and save the people frmn 
themselves I Under his protection were assembled 
the most esteemed 'artists of all descriptions: Of 
scidptors, Encharis was famous for the figures of 
^warriors in armour; and Callon for statues of 
^nze. CoUimaclms is praised aa master of all 
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jtke«rt0 ff deflign, and in •cnlptatBl towpMilkm 
had introduced a lightMaa andeieganee before «tt» 
aHained. 

In otter parts of Greeoe> daring the same inter- 
ytl» wore the fi^owing : Dameaa, of whoee worii% 
tlie vtatne of his cenifMitriot Milo was the noet 
celebrated^ and which the latter^ among bis other 
wonderM featsi carried to the place of erectioB» 
Poiycktas^ the &nt of the namoi and hie master 
Ageiadas, finished at Argos^ their natire city, the 
atatne of Ckosthenesin a ear, soon after the sixtf* 
aeifvnth (Hympiad^ and one of tlie greatest -whAm 
yet nnderttdken. At SHsy<m were the l»othe»^ 
Canachus and Aristoeles, whose two Mises wet» 
este^ned the finest statues tiien kaawn; and af 
wfaidi, one is supposed to be the iMnons antt^ve 
now in the Barfoarini palace. Ascaras, at £li% 
produced a Jnpiter crowned with fiowers ; Me» 
neemns and Soidas a Diana, altterwards placed in 
the palace of Augustas* Meneemus was the first 
wfao wrc»te on the principles of his art* The Dies* 
corides of EgesisB, eontempotury With the Persian 
hiTBsieny have> by a nnsinterprelation of PHny^ 
been assigned to the figures now on Monte Cavalioi 
at Rmne. 

The Tielory of Marathon, B. o. 490, inspired 
fresh Tigour into the genius and institutions of 
Greece* From the diite, to the government of 
S^snolee, intervenes a period in B»ond gtnndemv 
the brightesl^ perbaps, in Grecian history. Of the 
seulptois wbo liien flonriied» the immediate pre» 
d eeess ors , or early centemporaries^ of Phidias, the 
Mlowing were the chief: Onatas mid Glaudas, ai 
£gina ; the one aoodelled an admirable statue of 
GeloB) King of Syracuse ; the other, an ieoaie 
«|^roa of Xlraagines of XbasiMs iom Jhutadred times 
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▼ietmons in the pubUo games. Critias r^Atuced 
the atatnes of Harmodias and Aristogitoiiy the ori- 
ginala having been carried off by Xerxes. Cala-i 
mb was still more renowned for bis hmses, winch 
were likewise iconic statues — a proof how early 
nature was admitted as the only guide in every 
department of sculpture. Pythagoras of Rhegiom 
surpassed all his predecessors : his statues of £n- 
thymus and Astylas, conquerors in the Olympic 
games, were masterpieces of form ; and in expre»* 
fiion, his Philoctetes exhibited deeper and truer 
sentiment than had yet appeared in any work* 
The name of Pythagoras, indeed, is closely vsaa^ 
dated with the general advancement of the art, 
as ranking among the inventors of that system of 
proportion which, derived from nature, taught ta 
unite elegance with truth, and which invariably 
guided the practice, while its perfection was im- 
proved by the discoveries, of each succeeding maa^ 
ter* In the mechanical department, also, his man* 
ner was more bold, firm, and graceful, in delicacy 
of style being placed by Quintilian inferior only 
to Myron, the last and the greatest of the early 
achod. 

Myron, a native of Elenthers, exercised his pro-> 
fession chiefly at Athens, of which he enjoyed the 
citizenship. The decline of his life corresponds 
with the early labours of Phidias: Myron thus 
unites the first and second ages of Grecian sculp* 
ture, combining in his works many of the essen-P- 
tial excellences of its perfection, with some of the 
remaining harcbess and defects of its pupillage* 
In adopting this chronolc^, we seem to reconcile 
GOi^icting opinions both with each other and with 
history. The principal works of Myron were. in 
bitmse^ and tha most colossal in wood ; amtef* 



fgaentty, do cmginal of his hand has come down to 
-modem times. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the fiimons Discobolos is preserved to us ia 
more than one antique repetiticm. Hence, and from 
.the writings of the orators and histonans, a fair 
estimate of his merits may be deduced. His com* 
,po8itiim was distinguished for energy, science, and 
truth. Iconic statues he carried to a degree of 
•excellence and vigour, as in the portrait of Ladus, 
unsurpassed in any succeeding age. The £ac* 
.chus, Erectheus, and Apollo, executed by order 
of the state, were not less admired by the Athe*> 
juans; the last, carried away by Antony, was re* 
8t(Mied to them by Augustus, in consequence of a 
dream. His representations of animals were equally 
admirable; and seem, if possible, to have beea 
more unrv«:sal]y praised, judging from the circum- 
stance of no fewer than thirty-six laudatory poems 
on the famous heifer being still extant in the An- 
thology. Myron carried mere imitative art to its 
utmost limits ; yet, in some of the minor details^ 
the dry manner of the first ages appeared. Sculp- 
ture, as the representation of the external form, I149 
perfected ; but as an instrument of touching the 
heart— of elevating the imagination — of embody* 
jng sentiment, he proved unequal to call forth its 
powers. He represented nature forcibly and with 
fidelity, but without grandeur or ideal elevation* 
An important approach, however, to just concep- 
tions of abstract beauty, is to be perceived in the 
principle which he is said first to have promulga« 
ted, — ^that propriety in the separate parts was beau- 
ty, or that a work of art was beautiful as a whole, 
according aa the partial forms and proportions cor- 
tespcoided to their offices and to the general cha-* 
nuDltr. T\m, in fiict, is the es^eiuse l»f coiporeal 
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iMitttfyAeMghekt refinement of nwterU «l;«iid 
nerigns to form, independent of mind, the nolileel 
Dxpresnon of which it in sasceptible. This is ^ 
ntmost fange attained by the genins of this the first 
period in the history of art in Greece, and an nd* 
mirable grovnd-work for the sublimity, and refined 
percq»ti<m8 of the beautifiii], added in the era iten 
Mlowed. 

Castiliga retroapect ever the ages that have paai^ 
^ in revieW) how are we straokwith the slow nnd 
palnfnl growth of human intention I Tlie colleeti^ 
ife eneigies and diseoteries of a thoasand ytears 
were required to rear the arts of Greece^Hiot to 
their perfection, but to the state where the fimt 
decided approaelies to it commence* Stich m the 
length of time from the first feeble glimmerii^ of 
imitatire art to llie era of IMpsenus and Scyllia> 
Bnpalns and Anthermns. The interfal of ftirty 
years occupied by tiiese artists, from the fiftieth to 
the sixtieth Olympiad, may be considered as ter» 
minattng the fMy and introducing the new sehooiw 
The art was now in possession of all tile meaiki 
and instruments, ihe correct applicadon of whldl 
bounds the aspinngs and the praise of mediocrity^ 
but which merely become subservient to the akM 
of loftier minds. During put of this period, nlso^ 
these means were industriously, and with daily^ 
improTmg dkill, employed. Brom this date to thi# 
battle of Marathon, an interval of fif ty^ght yeai% 
improvement was rapid in every comer of GraeoO 
and her cokmies* Fortunately, dso, the ttiofe* 
ment then given to Sculpture Was om of diffltsd 
activity, not an infiuenoe derived from, and eitt^ 
tained amoi^t, a few leading minds, whose 9Mi^t»i 
rity might thus have operated fiitally, by binding 
down to fixed and imp«rfeet loiddes^ tile asfMaga 
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«f future gemuB. This advantage was secured by 
the numb^ of independent states forming the Gre* 
ciaii confedeiacyy a constitution, which, through^ 
€mt the whole histoiy of ancient art, exercised the 
jmoet beneficial effects, both by preventing man* 
jierism in taste, and by nourishing eradation. 

The Persian invasion, the victories of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platea, awakened a new energy in 
the nuiral character of Greece, infosing at the same 
time into her institutions a vigour and a stability 
btfore unknown. From the elevation she had nour 
attained among the nations of the eanh, her ge- 
nius rushed forward as from vantage ground* In 
every field of mental enterprise, indeed, a certain 
preparation bad already been made, and in some 
the best exertions had long been achieved. In 
poetry a sublimity had been attained, which has 
yet set at nought all succeeding rivalry. But in 
that knowledge, and in those arts, which depend 
less upon individual eminence, and more upon the 
drcumstances of the times, and upon a strong na* 
tional interest, — ^in all those studies which embrace 
numbers by their consequences or their success, 
which demand the union of patient perseverance 
with high talent, and finally, which pertain to the 
business of public life, and require deep insight in* 
to the nicer distinctions of human character — all, 
from this happy era, with an almost supernatural 
progress, attained maturity. 

llie opulence andsecarity, with the resulting con*> 
scionsness of power, and the love of elegance, which 
followed the defeat of the Barbarians, proved espe- 
cially propitious to the arts of sculpture and archi- 
tecture. If in the former any doubt be entertain- 
ed, what the difference of improvement was between 
the artista who preceded and thoee who followed 
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the age of Xeixes, we inve only to recall the fork 
times of the drama duriBg the sAme hearl^^tirriiig 
fMsriod. In the last of the 74ch Olympiad, a* (X 
489) or one year after the batl^ of MaratlKH% 
•iEscfaylas phiced the first wreath nlnm the tolemm 
brow of 'Dnigedy. Not twenty years ftfierward% 
Ae warrior bard was Tan^niriied by his youthful 
^ffivaL Between the IVometheas of ^scbylas, thet^ 
amd the CEdifras of Sf^hodes, we find as wide nm 
uiterTal as is necessary to suppose between ih% 
ecolptnres contemporary with the formeri and dio 
fiodvetiona of Polydetns or Mynub 
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CHAPTER IV. 



. Tbb ttgb of Pericks seemed mailed o«t by for* 
tne as a distbigiiisbed ^och in the faiatory of hia 
eonatiy. The fine talents^ also, and popolar qiuu 
fitiea of this accomplished statesman, were admi- 
]M>ly adapted to turn to the best account the pro- 
pttions drcumstances of the period. To the hi^ 
ther progress of the fine arts, and of sculpture iii 
paittcular, preceding events, and then* present con-' 
sequences, almost necessarily contributed ; while 
die condition of the art itself was just fitted to re- 
crive the perfecting impulse. 

The energies of sculpture, likewise, were now to 
be more directly concentrated in one parent school ; 
Irhich, while it especially adorned one seat, pre« 
serred yet the stirring rivalry of honourable emu^ 
ktioD, as being the comnum seminary of free and 
hidependent states. The noble stand she had made, 
her superior sacrifices and su£FeriDgs in the cause 
of freedom, directed to Athens the sympathy and 
deference of Greece. The prosperity, too, ei her 
political situation, was snitajble to the support of 
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this monl pre-eminence. Ph^nded with means of 
defence and of commerce, on a scale which seem- 
ed to contemplate future empire, she was left by 
TbemiBtocles with ample resources— a noble field 
of fiune and recompense for the artist. He him- 
self, satisfied with the useful, had cared less about 
the ornamental ; but, among the little he did add, 
were the lions, now at Venice, originally placed on 
the entrance to the Piraeus, in which fidelity of de- 
tail, and grandeur of conception, ha^e furnished to 
us existing evidence of the skill of this age. 

Great as they were, the mind of Phidias proved 
equal to these external advantages. Possessing 
that rarest and highest of all genius which is at 
once creative and regular — ^learned, yet original, 
he caught the mspiration of art in the most eleva- 
ted range of the past, bringing in his own attain* 
ments a sublimity and truth yet unequalled by all 
that has followed. 

This great master, the son of Charmidas, a& 
Athenian citizen, was bom about the 72d Oljrm-- 
piad, or nearly 500 years before our era, and stu- 
died under Eladas. His numerous works helong-^ 
ed to three distinct classes : Toreutic, or statues of 
mixed materials, ivory being the chief, — statues o£ 
bronze, — sculptures in marble. In this enumen^ 
tion are included only capital peiformances, for 
exercises in wood, plaster, clay, and minute la-' 
hours in carving, are recorded occasionally to ha7» 
occupied his attention. The beauty of these mit% 
niatures was not inferior to the excellence of his 
greater works ; at once sublime and ingenious, he 
executed grand undertakings with majesty and 
force, and the most minute with simplicity and 
truth. 
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** Aftit PhidiMB tofffiUDft dnnim 

«« ThtM lUh ue Iv'ty— bot by PhiaM made : 
Fkom want of waUK ooly ifmn tbegr dead." 

Of the works bekmgiiig to the fint diTisioiiy the 
Ol jB^ion JniHtery and the Minerra of the IVrthe* 
moOf ooloBMd statues composed of gold and ivoiy, 
vpcte the most wonderAil produotioDs of andent 
art The former, placed in the Temple at £lts» 
was aixty feet high, in a r^Nising attitude, the body 
naked to the cincture, the lower limbs clothed in 
a robe gemmed w^th golden flowera ; the hair also 
wm of go^ hound with an enamelled crown ; the 
eyes of precious stones ; the rest of ivory. Not* 
withelanding the gigantic proportions, erery part 
was wrought with the most scrupulous delicacy ; 
erea the splendid throne was carted with exqui* 
site nicety. The whole was finished before the 
aidal had obtained the direction of the public 
weikn of llie Athenians, in the 8Sd Olympiad, af- 
ter a laboiur of ten years ; the same date in which 
Heiodotae read the second put of his history, tibe 
fint legvbr prose composition diat had been heard 
at Athens. 

About twelTe^ears later was executed the Mmer- 
ta,of inlierior dimensions, being only forty feet in al« 
titudoi hat equal, if not superior, in beauty oi woik- 
manaUp and richness of material, the nude being 
of ivoiy, the omanents of gold. A fiowing tunic 
added mee to the ereet attitude of the goddess ; 
in one hand was a spear, upon the head a casque ; 
on the ground a buckler, ^quisitely carved, the 
concave r^resenting the giants' war, the convex 
a conflict with the Amazons, portraits of the art- 
ist and of bis patron being unreduced among the 

F 
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Athenian combatants — one cause of the fiitare mis- 
fortunes which envy brought upon the author. On 
the golden sandals was also sculptured another 
feyourite subject, the battle of the Centaurs, prai- 
sed by historians as a perfect gem of minute art. 
• Such admiration attached to these two works, 
that they were regarded as << having added majes- 
ty to the received religion," and it was esteemed 
a misfortune not to have been able^ once in a life- 
time, to behold them. Yet judged according to. 
the true principles of genuine art, theirs was not a 
legitimate beauty. It does not excite surprise^ 
then, to learn that Phidias himself disapproved of 
the mixed effect produced by such a combination 
of different substances^ nor will it appear presump- 
tion here to condemn these splendid representa- 
tions. It is not sufficient that a work of art does 
produce a powerful impression — it is indispensable 
to its excellence that the means employed be in 
accordance with the principles and the mode of. 
imitation. Now, in the compositions just descri- 
bed, -exposed as they were to the dim light of the 
ancient temple, and from very magnitude imper- 
fectly comprehended, the effects of variously re- 
flecting surfaces, now gloom, now glowing of un- 
earthly lustre, must have been rendered doubly 
imposing. But this influence, though well calcu* 
lated to increase superstitions devotion, or to im- 
press mysterious terror on the bewildered senae, 
was meretricious, altogether diverse from the so-^ 
lemn repose, the simple majesty of form and ex- 
pression, which constitute the true sublimity of 
sculptural representation. . 

Statuary, or the art of casting in bronze, as the 
term was used by the ancients, Phidias carried ta 
unrivalled perfection. The Amaxoo, the Minerva^ 
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«t Iiemnos, and in the Acropolis, were considered 
as the masterpieces in this department. The last, 
called the Minerva Polias, was of such majestic 
proportions, that the crest and helmet migot he 
discerned ahove the battlements of the citadel at a- 
distance of twenty-five miles, pointing home to the 
•Athenian mariner, as he romided the promontory 
«f Sonium. Of these and other works, descriptions 
alone remain ; we are consequently indebted for 
onr positive knowledge of his style and principles 
to' the marble sculptures of Phidias, in which de- 
partment numerous admirable performances of hia 
hand have also perished ; but we have here an ad- 
Tanti^e in the possession of undoubted originala 
denied in every other instance. 

' Of the scholars of Phidias, the most esteemed 
'Were Alcamenes the Athenian, and Agoracritus of 
Paros, Their real merit, however, is matter of un- 
certainty, since their works are reported to have 
been retouched by their master, who was likewise 
in the habit of inscribing his statues with the names 
of his favourite pupils. Indeed, the sublime style 
perfected by Phidias seems almost to have expired 
-with himself — not that the art declined, but a pi'e- 
dilection for subjects of beauty, and the softer gra- 
ces, in preference to more heroic and masculine 
character, with the exception of the grand relievos 
on the temple of Olympia, may be traced even 
among his immediate disciples. Among his con- 
temporaries, indeed, Polycletus, the second of the 
name, has been by some placed equal in grandeur 
'Of style, while by others he has been described as 
- unequal, to the majesty of the great Athenian. Po- 
■ lycletus himself appears to have decided the con- 
troversy, by showing, from the selection of his sub- 
jects, that nia genius carried him to the imitalioa 
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m&et of the beautiful than the great* Hk nlasft 
celebrated performances were the statues of two 
youths, boUi nude, the Diadumenos and the Do- 
ryphorus, so called from their action of binding 
the head with a fillet, and bearing a spear. The 
latter formed the famous ** canon'* from which, as 
from an unoring standard, all succeeding artists, 
eyeuLysippus, borrowed their proportions. Among 
contemporaries, also, a most distingmshed station 
must hare been occupied by Ctesilaus, since be 
contested with Phidias and rolydetus the public 
prize of merit for a statue to be dedicated in the 
temple of the Ephesian Diana. To this artist Is 
erroneously ascribed one of the finest specimens of 
art now in existence, miscalled, but best known 
as, the Dying Gladiator, and which, more than any 
other ancient example, discovers the most profound 
knowledge of the internal structure of the human 
frame* 

Fromthebanishmentand death (^Phidias, which 
occurred some time before his patron died of the 
plague, in the last year of the eighty-seventh 
Olympiad, the history of art is carried forward 
through a period, one of the most stormy and un- 
settled in the Grecian annals. He beheld the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, an ewht, in* 
. deed, Pericles is accused of having at least hasten- 
ed, in order to screen his remaining friends from 
those accusations of which the sculptor had been 
the guiltiess victim. During thirty vears of hostile 
commotions, the arts flourished with almost unim- 
paired vigour, exc^t that, towards the close of tiie 
contest, sculpture, which had naturally participn- 
ted in the fortunes of Athens, sufiered a dedine in 
tiiis its capital school. The spirit of the age gene- 
rally, however, united with the aratiment of iiot- 
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lilify a more generous rivaliy in excellenoe of every 
kind. The grand and beantiful in art continued to 
be followed and admired, while, amid the eonten« 
tion of arms, eloquence began to attain that ner- 
vous elegance which yet renders attic oratory the 
finest model of deliberative procedure. Even the 
iess friendly interval which followed the establish* 
ment of the iron rule of Sparta — the ruin of the 
milder and more splendid dominion of Athens--* 
and, more disastrous still, the war kindled by the 
ambition of Thebes, with the various isolated strug- 
gles arising out of these leading events, appear to 
have produced no material degradation in that he- 
roic style, whose lofty character harmonized with 
the strong excitement of contests for freedom or 
-empire. 

Of the artists who adorned this stirring era, the 
names of nearly fifty, with descriptions of certain 
of their works, have been handed down in the in- 
cidental notices of contemporary history, or in the 
more detailed accounts of Pansanias, Strabo, and 
Pliny. Naucydes was author of that beautiful fi- 
gure holding a discus, and measuring in his own 
mind the distance, of which antique copies remain, 
admired for fine position, sweet variety of con- 
tour, and unafiPected expression. Patrocles exe* 
cuted in bronze the statues of thirty-one command- 
ers at the battle of JEgospotamos. Leochares^ 
Bryaxis, and Timotheus, assisted in the erection 
of the tomb of Mausolus, where Scopes, superior 
to all others mentioned, presided. Thus his age 
is fixed about the 102d Olympiad, or 370 b. c« 
To the chisel of this eminent artist is ascribed the 
Townley Venus, or Dione, now in the British 
Muaam, as also the group of Niobe at Florence. 

f2 . ^* 
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Gn€e» softacBB, and trttthy were tbe eknnMSlcrittiiB 
of his Btyki which maf be considered es foraaiiig 
the iotermediale gndetion between thai of Ph& 
dias and those of Praxiteles and Lysippiis; be- 
tween the two grand divisions of Greek scalptiune^ 
the schools of grandenr and of beaaty* 

In die em and labours of Phidiss, we discoTsr 
the ntuMMt excellence to which Greeian genna 
ottwned in the arts* From an examinatien^ thoiy 
of this excelleaoey we shall not only obtain a kneor- 
iedge of that style pronounced by the Greeks theas- 
eelves to be their proadest achieTement in sculpture^ 
but may also be able to elicit principles of the high^ 
est general importance in the philosophy of imita- 
tive art. This enquiry likewise demands attention^ 
were it merely on accotmt of the singularly forixk^ 
ftate circumstances under which it can be institu- 
ted. Respecting the most esteemed masterpieces 
of antiquity, reasonable doubts still exist how §m 
oar judgments are formed upon real mginals. Bi^ 
in the marbles of the British Museumi the former 
ornaments of the Parthenon^ we certainly behold 
the conceptions, and, in some measure, the very 
practice of the great Athenian sculptor. Both sti^ 
tues and relievos compose these precious remains 
one of the noblest bequests of ancient to modem 
talent. The statues adcNraed the two tympana of 
Ae Parthenon, which was ampbiprostyloB or don* 
Ue-froDted, consisting, besidea fn^ents, of fowr- 
teen groups^ or seventeen figures, of the natand 
proportions. The relievos are of two kinds^ one 
of which formed the inner fneze of the cel]% and 
flat, representing the procession of the Panathe* 
mean festival ; J;he other, consisting of fifteen mo* 
topes of the exterior peristyle, very bold, even to 
entke roundness in some partSi the subject, com* 
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teto «f iAk CentaiiMi with the foUowera ef The- 
imiBf appropriate to a natiotial temf^e. 

In these ^cnlptttree, the techni^Mility is of iia- 
eqiial merit ; hvt hi ^e design, the presetice of the 
saaae mind is visihle throughout. In the statMS, 
and in the frieBe) of which neariy two hnndred feet 
Sim remain^ ^ execution gencially af^yroaches so 
nesr the heacrty a&d grandeur of the compositietty 
Aat W8 seem to tmce aot only one inteihganoey 
but one hand : in the metopes, Bgain, a biMness 
#f rendering, utteriy inconsistent widi the fisrrid 
idea, is oocssioMity peraeivable. These eentra- 
dictiona wouki natmaliy arise from, and ctn he es- 
pkined only by, the £ict that the msster-i^Hrit otot- 
looking the whole trusted the expressing of his 
eomseptiona to assistants of dissimilar capacity. Of 
the in«e9ectaid dMraeierv gtandeur is the preti^ 
hag principle ; the g«mndeur of simplicity and na- 
ture, devoid cf all ptonde or ostentation of art* l^e 
means are forgotteu in their Tery excellence^ and 
in the Mket accomplishment of the end. The aa^ 
dent critics, who, in speaking of Phidias^ seem to 
lahow with the power of those ideas awakened by 
the contemplation of his works, are fond of compa^ 
ting their effects to those of llie eloquence of their 
most acoomplished orators* Thecomparison is hapN. 
py. The seulptore of Phidias might well be assinn- 
kted to Demosthenian eloquence, in the truth and 
affecting ktterest of its imagery, and in its power 
tif bearing the whole soul along in our engrossing 
lading. But the sternness and the soTerity of the 
orator, the taking of the heart by force, attach not 
to the artist : all is here sweet and gracious ; wo 
are willing captives to the witchery of art. It is 
this tinion of the giaceful and the pleasing witi 
the euei^tlc tad the greats which constitutes the 
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snrpaning merit of the works we are eonsidering. 
Exquisitely delicate ia the minate» in the gnrnd, 
the style is hold, Tigorous, and flowing. Their 
author, vto use the language of antiquity, united 
(he three characteristics of truth, grandeur, and 
minute refinement; exhibiting majesty, gravity, 
breadth, and magnificence of composition, with a 
practice scrupulous in detail, and truth of indivi- 
dual representation, yet in the handling rapid, 
broad, and firm. This harmonious assemblage of 
qualities, in themselves dissimilar, in their results 
tiie same, gives to the productions of this master 
an ease, a grace, a vitality, resembling more the 
spontaneous overflowings of inspiration than the 
laborious offspring of thought and science. 

The attentive study of the remaining labours of 
Phidias, and, fortunately for the arts of Britain^ 
their final abiding place is with us, will supply a 
cHterion by which to estimate the principles of 
the beautiful in execution, and of the ideal in imi- 
tative art, as exercised among the Greeks in the 
most splendid period of their refinement, and will 
prove guides by which we may emulate, perhaps 
equal, our masters. 

In all that merely meets the eye, the marbles 
of the Parthenon display the finest keeping, with 
the general nobleness of their intellectual charac- 
ter. But the execution is perfect, simply because 
die composition is so. It comes not forward as an 
independent merit. Its exquisite mechanism ope* 
rates without obtruding. Unseen and unfelt amid 
the intelligence it conveys, it is finally noticed as 
an harmonious element of a perfect whole, and 
only then calls forth an especial admiration. The 
finish is high, and even delicate, because the ex- 
tfeme beauty and correctness of the design re- 
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qdrad to be rcBdered unth c^m^sponcBBg elegttiee 
ftnd erne. Hie cfaiselling is at once detaOed and H- 
goroiBB, haimoiuziiig with attitudes and ezpressioab 
foil of vivacity, natural graces and dignity* The 
touch 18 broad, the fonns deeided->-4he marking 
deep and firm, acccnrding with and increasing the 
Heneial grandeur of conception. The style of de* 
dgn, m^d, is, in the strictest acceptation, learn- 
ed^ the parts being pronounced with a decision and 
touth unequalled, we are almost inclined to say, ill 
any othor remain of antiquity. 

The ideal of Phidias b derived entirely from 
nature, as the true ideal of art must ever be. 
Mudi has been said respecting the import of ihm 
term among the ancients; and the words their 
writers have employed in speaking of this very 
master, have been construed into meanings not on- 
ly incomistent with, but subversive of, the princ»- 
ples of genuine excellence. If, by the divine ar- 
4ihet3rpe8 winch he is reported to have followed, be 
irapUedy that he copied after ideas not existing in 
nature — living and tangible nature, the breathmg 
works before us attest^ that whellier ancients or 
modems, these critics speak with more zeal than 
knovrledge. In the Elgin marbles, every concep- 
tiott deeply participates of human sentiment and ae- 
tion, so intimately does the rspresentation belong 
to reality, that every form seems, by the touch of 
endumtment, to have become marble in the twy 
eaetjgies of its natund life. This happy effect 
of truth, however, does not arise from die hnita- 
tkNH of common, ^t is, of imperfect types ; nei- 
-ther is nature the only real object of art, viewed 
through any medium of fancy, nor imitated ao- 
eordi^ to citmvendonal or imaginative prhicmles. 
The imst has only looked abroad upon au ex- 
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istence, refining partial conceptions and limited 
jnodes by the unerring and collected hat-monies of 
the whole. The true ideal, then — ^the ideal of Gre* 
clan sculpture^ as beheld in these its sublimest 
productions, is but the embodied union of what* 
erer of beauty and perfection still lingers among 
the forms of nature viewed universally — ^free from 
individuality or accident. Truth is thus the pri« 
mary constituent of the ideaL Beauty is the per* 
iect expression of this truth, agreeably to the most 
unblemished and purest models which general nae> 
■ture presents. ' In this union of collective excel- 
lence and individual verisimilitude, the mind feels» 
and at once acknowledges, a power of awakening 
and reflecting its own truest, best sympathies. 
These principles are unfolded in their purest ele- 
ments ; and the modes of accomplishing this union 
distinctly traceable by careful observation on the 
style of Phidias. The forms are, in the first place^ 
composed with the most correct, but unostentatioua 
science; hence the freedom of their movements, the 
ease of their attitudes, seeming to possess the same 
capabilities of momentary action as the living mo- 
dels. In this anatomical knowledge, too, as actually 
displayed, there is a truly admirable simplicity ; the 
bones and muscles are, indeed, pronounced with 
a firmness rare in antique sculpture, whence chief- 
ly arises the wonderful elasticity of the figures. 
All this is unaccompanied with the slightest exag- 
geration ; the divisions being few, and masses large, 
the eye runs sweetly along the general forms, yet 
finds wherewithal to be delighted in resting upoa 
details. This absence, or rather thb unobtrusive- 
ness, of all pomp of art, throws over the whole an 
air of reality and of unsophisticated nature. But 
with these essential qualities of merely imitative art. 
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are united perfect symmetry, the most harmonious 
oontoars, grand composition, the most refined taste, 
and noble expression. This causes every figure to 
respire an heroic and elevated character. Hence, 
we perceive, that to base ideal upon imitative art — 
to address the imagination by grandeur of design 
and perfection of form, while he appealed to the 
judgment by fidelity of detail and correctness of 
resemblance — have formed the objects of this great 
sculptor. The relations under which truth and 
imagination produce results at onc^ grand atid in- 
teresting, he has carefully studied and successfully 
rendered. Hence, while the general composition 
breathes the loftiest spirit of ideal or possible excel- 
lence, the means by which the sentiment is render- 
ed are' received from individual nature, expressed 
simply, and without artifice. In this happy and un<» 
obtrasive union of nature and imagination, in tbi» 
continually remounting, without convention or os- 
tentation, to the eternal sources of natural truth 
and beauty, Phidias displays the real sublimity of 
art, and stands unrivalled among the masters of 
the ancient world. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The progTMUTe ehmge in Bciilptai8» from m 
fftyle €i serere and rimple majesty, to one of moret 
studied elegance and softer diaracter, already no-< 
tioed as having commenced even in the lifetime of 
Phidiasy receiyed its fiill developement mder thoeer 
masters who adorned the beginning of the Mace*: 
donian empire. Various political and moral causes^ 
without decline of talent, might have contributed to 
this change, which is not even so great, whUe it 
corresponds with, the contemporary rerolnlions. 
which, from similar origin, took place in manners 
and literature, in the opinions and usages of the 
times. The annals of no nation, also, can boast a 
distinguished succession of names, eminent in the 
exercises of the yery highest genius. Sublimity is, 
in its own nature, a more simple sentiment than 
beauty, and the sources whence it springs infinite- 
ly more limited. If, then, we find the true sub- 
lime in Grecian sculpture confined to almost the 
age and the labour of one man, is this to bo won- 
dered at, when the same is the case, not only in 

10 
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tfaeir poetry, an art far more abundant in resour- 
ces, but in tbe poetical literature of every people ? 
The sculptors, then, who followed tbe era of Pe- 
ricles to the death of Alexander, can be called in- 
ferior to Phidias, only in the same sense as the 
poets who succeeded will be termed inferior to 
Homer. In both instances^ the change was but 
the application of principles which in their es- 
sence could not vary, the subjects requiring a 
modification of certain distinguishing qualities. 
• Bat an opinion opposite to this is more com- 
monly entertained, namely, that not till the im- 
provements of Praxiteles and Lysippus, was an- 
cient art perfectly free from the rude and harsh of 
that early taste. A glance, however, either to the 
Greek historians, or especially to the remaining 
labours of Phidias himself, is more than sufficient 
to show how utterly without foundation is this 
censure ; and that no other man has united in his 
style more of the highest excellences. It is, in 
fact, this union which truly constitutes beauty 
in sculpture, whose sources of pleasing and of 
moving, being new, and derived only from the es- 
sential elements of design, form, and expression, 
admit of separation or imperfection with peculiar 
disadvantage. If we examine the Elgin Marbles 
in regard to those qualities considered as especial 
constituents of the beautiful, we shall find how 
slight indeed could be succeeding additions. 
More seductive grace, an air more elaborately re- 
fined, may have been given to the, female statues 
of Praxiteles ; but for that perfect beauty, which 
arises from including the essentials of excellence in 
the npfft liberal proportion, we search successfully 
in the-laboura of Phidias alone. 

G 3 
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The viewi now taken of Grecian Mulptni!^ In 
which we have divided the subject into tlu«e 
schools, are thus prored to be correct. Two of 
these hare already been examined ; the old sdiOQi^ 
which brought material art almoat to perfectton, 
Tctaining only a degree of conetraint, but waotiBg 
the expression of mind ; the Phidiaiiy or sublime 
school, in which the genins of art soared to its 
loftiest height. The third is now to be considered, 
which, from the prcTailing duQracter of its jniae^ 
pal works, has been ri^tly termed the School of 
the BeantifaL 

The discussions which have been so warmly 
agitated regarding the true era of this school, seem 
entirely gratuitous. It is acknowledged, that the 
greatest masters of whom this latter age could 
boast, were Praxiteles and Lysippus, eontempo- 
raries, and both highly esteemed by Alexander 
the Great. Coeral, then, with the commenee- 
ment of the career, and during the brief empire, of 
this prince, is to be placed the brightest period in 
this last display of the arts and genius of Greeeo. 
Many external circumstances concurred, with the 
encoui*agement given by Alexander himself^ to 
render his reign propitious to refinement, sdenee, 
and letters ; while a reaction of opposite inflne&ees^ 
on his death, closed with that event both the pnm 
gress of higher improvement, and even the pfoa- 
pect of long retaining the knowledge possessed. 
In sculpture, particularly, a visible decay of talent, 
find a neglect of the exercise, soon after folknir. 
Indeed, Pliny decidedly says, that art frmn thenoe- 
forth ceased, — deinde cessavit corf* This exp re s si o n 
must be understood in a limited sense : there k 
no doubt^ however, that the causes of decKae, 
whose consequences wealth, the complexion and 



iHiiired eaern^eB of the timely had retarded> wem 
thea fecalled into moie direct activity. 

Praiitdfla, botn about the 104th Olympiad, or 
964 B» C.9 waa a Batiya of Magna Grecia, but oi 
wiMKt tovm ia naaavtata. ' From nreceding remarka 
it will appear^ ibelt ia prai^Dg bim aa an original 
ifWBat ogy u (t h e diaeov««r of a new style, wiitaia 
Tery generally have mistaken the influence exai* 
dsed by bia geBtns upon the progress and cha- 
racter of scalptm. Finding the highest sublimi- 
ty in the more masculine graces of the art already 
reached ; perceiving, also, that the taste of bia age 
tended ttpjithanirar^ ; be resolved to woo exclu-. 
flivaly dttft BiUder and gentler baautiea of atyle. 
In this pursuit he attained eminent success. None 
aaar Buxra baffily aueaeedsd in unitiag softness 
vtt l^ea/««-eleg^HKe and rafiaemaat with nbm 
piarily and purity ; bis gfaea never degettaratea 
aito ibe ffifectad, aar bia delicacy into the aitifi» 
liaL He caag^ the deMghtfol medium between 
tba aCem mi^eaty which awes, and the beaatf 
wUch mei^y aemcea,— between tba octemal al^ 
hwaBMi^ of farm, and the coldn*, bat loftier, 
ikum of iatellectuality* Over bis compoa^ona 
be baa tbaown an expreasbn spiritual at once andl 
Sflwanal; a vohtptnoasneaa and modesty wbidli 
laaab tias moetma^aible^ yet atartk not the most 



"Bm waaka wfaidh icmttn of dna maater, aitbatf 
ta arigUMib or ia repetitMms^«-4be Fana,f«*-tibe 
Waapinn Cupid, in the Muaeam of the capitol|M« 
<ka Apdlioo with a Liaurd, one of the moat bean* 
ti^ aa waft as dtfficidt, apedmeas of antiquity^ 
dbaadaally juatify Uos cbuaetar. Of the worka 
tibat bave utterly perished, the nude and draped, 
IrCoaa wd G«kliaa Veaaa of Poodteles^ fixed 
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each a standard which future invention dared 
scarcely to alter. Indeed, he appears to have been 
the first, perhaps the sole master, who attained the 
true idesj on this subject, in the perfect unkm of 
yielding feminine grace with the dignity of intellect" 
ual expression. The Venus of Gnidos, in her re- 
presentative the Medicean, still <' enchants the 
world," 

—and fiUs 
The air aiound with beauty : we inhale 
The amhrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its imtnortality ; the veil 
Of Heaven is half withdrawn ; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What mind can make when nature's self would falL . 

Lysippus of Sicyon the younger, contempo* 
rary and rival of the preceding, appears to have 
wrought only in metal. Accordingly, in com- 
paring him with Phidias, Aristotle employs dis- 
tinctive terms, which both point out this fact, and 
would alone settle the needless dispute, whether 
the latter wrought in marble. Of the 610 works, 
an incredible number, ascribed to Lysippus, not 
one survives ; for the Venetian horses originally 
brought from Chios, by Theodosius the younger, to 
Constantinople, and thence removed to St Mark's 
in 1204, are unworthy of the artist's repntationu 
The bust at Portici requires also to be authenti- 
cated, though of superior merit* Bom' in the low- 
est walks of life, Lysippus was, in- a great mea- 
sure, self-taught, and commenced his studies 
where the art itself had begun, — ^witb nature. 
Though a perfect master of beauty, his style ap- 
pears to have been distinguished by a more mas- 
culine character than that of the age. He was 
emulous of reviving the grave and severe gran* 



^ 
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oif lk» i»feeediiig schooL Tfak pcedikctioii 
Ui cnlijects wid mateiiaLB would cherieh, if not 
produce. Colossa] and equestrian statues of wur« 
liera in Inroaze, demanded a forceful and yigo* 
feooA eoflaposition, with sober and dignified expres;* 
sk». Tke TarentiBe Jupiter, sixty feet high, waa 
ifk magnitude equal to any undertaking in ^le an* 
eient world ; and twenty-one equestrian statues of 
Akcandef^a body-guard, who fell at the Grani* 
ens, wovdd alone have sufficed for the labour of 
yeacs to an ordinMy artist. But not only in great 
worifs was Lysippus fiEunous ; many of the most 
beaulaftti and delicate description are recorded* 
MisfbHahkig was exquisite, his imitation of nature 
finlihfid ** as truth itself," and he especially excel* 
led in liie knowledge of symmetry. He was so 
g^eat a farourite with Alexander, that to him 
alone perasssion of casting the prince's statue was 
gnmled ; and it may serve to prove how justly 
tUs admiration of his owq age was deserved, that 
centwies after, even the monst^ Tiberius trem«* 
Med in fak palace at an insurrection of the Roman 
people, occasioned by the removal from one of the 
puMie baths of a ignre by Lysippus. 

Dwing at least forty years from the death of 
illesMQder^ i^ school founded and presided in by 
#ieae two masters tw>uld preserve imduninished 
Ibe beauty 4>f the art; The latter was still alive 
on tiie death of the Macedonian prince, in the laat 
yev of the 114th Olympiad, or S24 a. c. ; while 
iVaxiteles survived to the 123d Olympiad. I^ 
ag«m, we consider the pupils immediately deri- 
viag ^eir wAexkce from these great meif| the pe- 
riod may be extended during which Greece could 
have pt^uced sculptors not uawordiy her ancient 
gbryi Wlmi we 4;oatempkite ako Iwr ooodkioB 

o2 
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in other respects, fieirer had she exhibited a m<»^ 
numerous or a more imposing assemblage of intel- 
lectual worthies. Surely, then, the death of a 
despot could not have wrought so fatal and so im- 
mediate a decline in the means<and faculties of 
human genius. No I But the consequences of that 
eTent destroyed an artificial system, and dried i^ 
factitious streams of prosperity, which for a time 
had supplied or concealed the absence of those 
healthful and constitutional currents, whence .was 
circulated, throughout the whole of Greece, the 
Tery life-blood of her glory and her greatness. Had 
liberal institutions been then restored; had the 
moral vigour of her better days reappeared, eyen 
amid wars and reyolutions — in such struggles they 
had been reared — her genius and taste, her letters 
and arts, would have survived. These were in- 
nate in the constitution of her free states. The 
last, in particular, formed at once a means and an 
end in her popular governments. Springing up an 
ornamental blossom amid the sterner and the no- 
bler fruits of liberty, they withered as independ- 
ence decayed. 

We would not be understood as here maintain* 
ing a respectable and amiable, but unfounded theo- 
ry, that the fine arts have never flourished except 
under popular governments, nor that they ceased 
with such forms in Greece. . In this, more than in 
any walk of genius, is the active encouragement of 
the supreme power indispensable to excellence. 
But never can the arts of taste flourish in true 
grandeur^ where patriotism and popular feeling aie 
not theA<aramonnt, or at least the apparently para- 
mount, principles of the times, and source of their 
peculiar cultivation. The arts themselves must 
be essentially free ; they must likewise derive thor 
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quickening iBspiration from a national 8entiin.ent of 
interest and of country. Pisistratus aod Pericles, 
we have seen, while rulers of Athens, were but 
superintendents of the arts, in their application to 
public purposes, in unison with public will, and in 
obedience to public approval. Even Phidias pre- 
pared with trembling anxiety to receive the award 
of merit from the voice of his fellow-citizens ; and 
only on the supposition that they were to undergo 
the ordeal of a close inspection before being placed 
in their destined situation, can we account for the 
exquisite finish of the Elgin Marbles, even in parts 
not exposed to the effects of climate. Only when 
the purity of this source of honour was contami- 
nated, did art fall, never to rise again. Not till 
every institution belonging to the republican ages 
of Greece ; not till every sentiment of a generous 
kind bad been trampled upon ; not till the Olym- 
pic games ceased, — till the physical education and 
martial exercises of the youth were neglected, — 
till the arts, separated ^om national polity, became 
dependent on the caprice of individuals, — till there 
was no longer public spirit nor patriotic feeling ; not 
till all that creates and endears the name of coun- 
try had sunk beneath a foreign yoke or domestic 
thraldom, did Greece cease to produce artists. 

Again, the period of this decline extends through 
nearly two hundred years, from the dismember- 
meat of the Macedonian empire, to the final re- 
duction of Greece into a Roman province. This 
^ce of time, in regard to the eras of Sculpture, 
ms been variously and too minutely divided. Each, 
fiivourable turn of circumstances enabling the art 
to recover a little, has-been exalted into an epoch. 
Into these details it needs not to enter. From 
the death of F^raxitetes, or at least in the school of 
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Us own mmI At pupik of LynppBS, m C^ploMar 
dotosy son of the formor, Tawisciu, EuMss, Pan- 
pyius, Polyeentusy Agasoas^ and otb«:«, it does not 
appear that origimd works of aaagmtode or beoa^ 
were produced. After this the labows of artwts 
seem to have been confined to copies of the works 
of the older masters, and chieAy to mddng r^ed<* 
tions in madbte of the ancient bronzes. To tlos pe* 
ifod belong aaaiiy of the antique maibles now n^ 
BHoning. Pliny, indeed, though not with stiiol 
correctness, considers that Sculpture ky d<»*mant 
during <Hie hundred and twenty yews, from the 
120th to the ISOtfa Olympiad. The AohesM 
league, and the expiring efforts of Gveece m* 
der the last of her heroes^ Aratus and Philopse* 
men, kispired a d^p*ee of vigour into her intellect* 
ual exertions. Of these warriors, coAtemposaiy 
statues are noticed by Pausanias ; and the If^teT 
is reported to hare excelled in patntii^. Kttt tho 
iEtolian war broke fw erer the lies of counlTy, aii4 
the sacredness of national glory. Temples w^ie 
Ihernn first desecrated, — statues and paintinga 4o« 
ihced in Greece, and by the hands of G<recks. if^ 
during the same era, we direct our attention to like 
successors of Alexander in Egypt and Asia^ we 
find letters cultiTated in preference to art ; or, where 
Scttlpture is patronised, as at the coiffts of the Pto« 
lemies and the Seleucidn, the cultivation of a tasM 
between Grecian and barbarian only hastened the 
progress of corruption. One bright intenrsd yet 
arose in the parent seats of refinement, t^n the de^ 
deration, by the Romans, of freedom to the ateteo 
of Greece. Sculpture, for more than llhirty ye«e 
of apparent Hberty at least, and of real repoise, wa« 
exercised with considendiie success by the mastete^ 
Amheus, CtdlistrBtus, PolTcles ApoUodoreSy Fa* 
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Biteles, and others, possessing considerable merit, 
though far below the genius of ancient times. This 
was the struggling gleam of the expiring taper — 
the ftffewell sweet of a sun about to set for ever. 
The independence of Greece endured only by suf- 
ferance; the Achaean league was dissolved, and 
Corinth and its capitol levelled with the dust, to 
the sonnd of Roman trumpets-— the knell of free- 
dom and of the art»in Greece. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Thb hiBtoiy of Scnlptiire in Italy dindes into 
two distincty yet connected, subjects of enquiry, 
embracing two very dissimilar dynasties— the 
Etruscan and the Roman. Of the former inte- 
resting people we know far too little commensu** 
rate with theur power, and the influence which 
they appear to have exercised upon the spirit and 
progress of ancient art. The Thyrreneans, or 
Struscans, it is certain, possessed, at a Tory early 
period, the empire of almost the whole Italian 
peninsula, and, to a very considerable extent^ 
whateTer of refinement existed in those primitire 
times. Respecting the origin of the nation, how- 
ever, and the sources of this intelligence, authors 
disagree ; while the scanty annals that have reached 
us, through the medium of the Latins and Greeks, 
enemies or rivals, leave but too much scope for 
unsettled opinion* The various systems here may 
be arranged under two general heads : first, that 
the Etruscans were of Lydian extraction, and, 
under their King Thyrrenus^ settled in Itnly at an 
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em ai&ieriMr to aulhenf ic hislorf ; er^ Beooiidly, 
ikat the early celimiisatioil of Etrnria was owing 
Id ike waod^ng tribes from Greece, chiefly of the 
Pdaagk race) who eettled at different times prior 
to the Tr«jati wan Neither of these opinions^ sid- 
. gly^ aoo(»ds with cotttemporary, aor explains snb- 
seqaeat emits ; eomlMnedy they aceoant both for 
the skill- attained by the Etruscans in tile arts of 
teste and dvil goTeramenty while Greece was yet 
m a state of pastoral radeiless^ and also for the 
sabseqaent interwearing into their history of Grs- 
cisn fable and mythology. We enter Aot farther 
into this disqaisition, interesting as it andoabtedly 
ks For oar present pni))08e9 it is safficient to 
bev in roindi that Sdalptare in Etraria had at- 
tuned a eoevaly tf not a priiar, degree df refioe- 
ueat as eompared with Greece, and that regafd 
to presernag ^ anity ei the sabjeet has alone 
ocoasitMied the precedence in time givea to the 
arts of the latter. 

The reinains of Etrnscan Sealptmw aie aot n«- 
BieroB% Mid of these the aiiUie&ticity of M>me may 
jastly be doabted. Takto in general, llie works 
of national art coasist of medals and anas ; stiu 
taas of bnmze and marble j relieros ; sealptated 
gems ; engraved bronzes ; and paintings. 

Ike first class is the most nunleroas^ and con- 
taiaa ailmy beaatifal, indeed, for those early ages, 
woaderfal specimens. . These are all east df a 
een^Mfaiid metal, .bmg of two kinds, either my- 
thdogieal 0r symbolioil in their repteseatations. 
Of iHSB etataee^ it is d^&calt to say whethet those 
ia marbto be ewly Greek or Etraseail : tfaesmiUlT 
ones in broiwe are more aathentic, being honse- 
held ditiaitiesi or aMrely ornamental ^ those in 
the aiaa el iistarei aoMroely one hae eee^ed sae- 
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picion of ito true age. One or two exhibit great 
beauty. Of the ancient relievos foand in ▼&- 
rious parts of Italy, sereral are admitted to be 
genuine Etmscan; and here there can be litUe 
hesitanon, as a series of sepulchral monnments, 
sarcophagi, and altars, might be arranged and com- 
pared throughout the whole period of Italian his- 
tory. Gem engraving was brought to great per- 
fection at an early period both in Greece and Itely. 
Of this minute but charming art, probably the old- 
est specimen now extant represents five of the se- 
ven chiefs who fought against Thebes. Of this the 
design is inartificial, and the workmanship rude ; 
other Etmscan gems, however, or searabiBiy from 
-their resemblance to the shape of a beetle, as the 

- Tydeus and Peleus, equal the most exquisite per- 
formances in this branch. The most curious and 

' numerous remains belong to the class of engra- 
' v^d bronzes^ or patene, small vessels used in sa^ 
crificing, circular, and, in the single instance of 
the Etmscan, with a handle. On the bottom, in- 
side, which is perfectly flat, being merely a plate 
surrounded with a shallow brim, there is iMual- 
ly engraved some mythological subject, of sim- 
ple design, expressed in few, bold, firm, and deep 
lines. 

In the style of these remains, three distinct 
^ eras of art among the Etmscans may be discerned. 
The first, or ancient style, commences with the 
" earliest notices of the people. It has been oon- 
. founded with the Egyptian and the Grecian ; but 
* the similarity is not greater than characterises the 
' infiincy of invention among every people. And 
though, apart, it might be difficult to discern 
' their national or original element^ considered in 

- connexion widi the style of the following er% their 
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*distiiictiye character becomes apparent, of an un- 
lettered imagination, essaying its feeble powers 
by no systematic, no conventional representation, 
arising, as in Egypt, from an impulse foreign to 
art; wbile, from Greek sculpture of the same 
age, we clearly distinguish the rudiments of new 
modes, and certain specialties in the relations be-i 

'tween fancy and feeling with nature. The yi- 
gorous imagination, the bold forms, and general 
tendency to exaggeration, which may be traced 

. eren in its infancy, display in its perfection, du- 
ring the second epoch, the peculiar characteristics 
of Etruscan sculpture. In the works of this age, 

' there is strength, and massiveness, and power ; 
but they want delicacy of proportion, discrimina- 

' tion of character, and graceful simplicity. The 
third epoch embraces that period which beheld 

- the gradual disappearance of the Tuscans as an 
independent state from the face of Italy. Their 
political empire was ingulfed in the extending 
dominion of Rome: the discriminative character 

• of their genius merged in the arts of the colonial 
' Greeks ; when, as we have already seen, the 

• sdiools of Rhegium and Crotona sent forth mas- 
telrs equal, if not superior, to those of Greece. 

These eras, in date and duration, nearly coin- 
ade with as many revolutions in the political his- 
tory of the nation. Their greatest extent of terri- 
tory was held but for a short time, being quickly 
reduced on the south by settlements of the Dorian 
colonies, and on the north by the Gauls and Li- 
gnrians. It was only during their diminished, but 
secure and admirably constituted empire in Efru- 

• ria Proper, that their national arts flourished, and 
tbdr national style was formed. Each of twelve 
allied, but separately independent capitals^ dien 

H 
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became a adbool of art, the firiendly rival of Iter 
compeem-k-ieach excituig the indiwt^y and direet- 
ing the adyance* of the other— -each the AtbeaB 
of ancient Ital^r* Inflamed b^ the bmkal wpm% of 
Biere eonqneaty the Romans broke in upon this 
tranqnillity ; and tboiigby at first, iK»enco proved 
more than a match for foroe^ Etnuiay with iicr 
free institutions^ her elective magistracyy her so- 
lemn insignia, fell beneath their rude despotism* 

Thus terminated, 480 years from the buiktiag 
of Rome» the only native school of art in Italy; 
and that here sculpture had been cultivated with 
no ordinary ardour, is attested by the fact of the 
Romans having carried off from V<^inum mlooe 
no fewer than two thousand statues* Even lor 
some time after the subrogation of the EtdMcan ie» 
publics, sculpture was practised ; but it so<hi lost 
all national character. The Roraati dominion em- 
bracing the oircait of Italy, the Tuscan freeman 
and the Greek cokmist became alike its vassal; 
but their common masters fostered not ^ arte as 
native omamenta—as moral causes in their em- 
pire : they possessed merely safficiebt knowledge 
to. value the fruits of genius as the harvest oi eon- 
quest. The same spirit actuated their subseqaent 
eonducty when their victorious armies came in sue* 
eessive contact with the richer treasures of SieOy, 
and of Greece herself. Marcellns plundered Syra- 
cuse of her marble population, as a proof that he 
had subdued her living inhabitants ; and^ lirdm a 
still more sordid motive, in which ignoranoe aad 
avarice are disgustingly blended, Mummiua first 
began the work of devastation in Greece* A pic- 
ture of Baoehns» which the Corinthiansi on ac- 
eowiit of its super-ezcellencef were anjdolw to regain 
frmn the aoldiwsy who were using it aa A table^ia 
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aid fitst to }m76 excited bit capiditjr . From the 
nat mam offered, the Roman general eoneeived 
tke pictniw contained gold, which he might per- 
haps diseoFer when more at leisure $ aeeor<Mne!j 
he deiirered it to a common meaaenger, with tnii 
aage menace, that he was to carry it aafely to 
Rome, mder pain of heiae obliged to 'paint one 
eipu^ty giaod 1 Stteh waa we atate of eany repnh* 
liean taate, qnite in keeping with the national artSy 
aaffieimitly charactwised bjr Tibulloa^ when h^ 
tmpn 

*^ In pttl^ temph stood tha voodaa |^" 

Or by the opposition of Cato to the introdoedon 
of Gre^ etataary, on ^e plea, tiiat ita dirine 
fenna woold expose to ridicnle the mde faahion- 
lag of the Roman deities. 

Damg the latter period of the commonwealth, 
attempts were sncceesively made by Sylla, Pom- 
pey, imd Ctesor, to domiciliate the arts in Rome. 
Their efforts, however, reached no farther than col- 
lecting in ^at capital the sculptora of Greece^— 
tfaoa doably unfortnnate, as the place whence were 
tern the plundered ormunents of temples and pa- 
laeea, and aa the nurse of that sdence which, in 
baaCe and statues, waa to immortalize the linea- 
meata of her enslarers. The patron^e of Augns- 
taa, who could wield for his purpoaes the ene^ea 
of the whole enlightened world, necessarily prpved 
h^Iy adfantageoua to art, which he affected to 
cnMyaite from patriolie and intellectual, but really 
from those still stronger political motires. But 
of all tiie aenfptors of the Augustan age whose 
names ba<e reached us, every one la Greek, and 
cUeiy Athenian. Paaitdes, ArceelilavSy Zopims; 
and Slander, were 1^ moat ennnent. The arta, 
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indeed^ were reyiyed ; but the creative spirit whidi 
infuses life and soul into their productions, which - 
stamps them with originality and thought, could 
not be recalled. The character of design and pf 
execution is evidently the same as that by which 
the last era of sculpture in Greece is distinguish- 
ed, or rather it is superior ; for settled government, 
ample reward, and certain honour, not only drew < 
to Rome every man of talent, but also awakened 
new powers. But in the finest specimens, there is 
no evidence of new energies, added by the union 
of two separate modifications of talent ; nor in the 
inferior, any exhibition of the more original, though 
it might be ruder, efforts of an aspiring and dis-: 
tinct national taste. Either or both of these effects . 
would have been apparent, had there been native, 
prior to this importation of Greek, artists. On the . 
contrary, every thing in the sculpture of this era 
discovers a descent from a state of higher excel- ; 
lence ; every touch exhibits rather what has been, 
than presages the eminence for which we are to 
draw upon futurity. From Augustus to Trajan, du- 
ring a period of 14^0 years, the principles and prac- 
tice of the Greeks continued to be observed, with 
such difference only as political causes can easily 
reconcile, but with a progressive decay. The most 
&vonTable periods during this space were the reigns 
of Vespasian, Titus, and Trajan ; for the reign of 
Nero, whose taste, like his morals, was corrupt^ 
which Pliny has assumed as an epoch in the Bo- 
man school, was propitious to practice, not to im- 
provement. 

With the reign of Hadrian, in the seventeenth 
year of the second century, is introduced a new 
style of sculpture, which may properly be termed, 
Roman. Here the distmguishing characteristic. 
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keKteeme ntMrtenew of fiiiwfa, incKoatiaf te la- 
bow mone «f the bfuiti tfam tfae mind. Tiie dbiael, 
liie fiie, llie (kill, bare beea plied with oeftBekM 
cue, aad great me<^aniod dexlerity. 0?er tha 
viiele geniftts and spirit of the art, is now difittsed 
an air of atoctied and even affected refineoMiity 
wliidi aiiioo<li8 away ereiy dbaractoristie and na- 
tanal espfewioiL. For tfae sabUoie is sabstiti^ed 
liie difficult, tke florid for the ^gaal; and a 
efcry r^auniag specimeQ, we can reality detect 
ike taste whi<^ preferred a poetaster to Hobmt, 
or tlw labflwred inasities of the sophists to the n* 
gaBOiN and wumky eloqaeBoe of Demoslheiiee aa4 
Cifsero. 

Hie ceiga of the Afitonines fonm die last \wa4. 
iatemd ia the arts of the ancient worid. The 
dedine of scniptare from tiieBce to the feign of 
Constaa^e would be almost incredibly mpHf 
were we not enabled to trace its progress in the 
monnments liiat yet remain. Beyond Constantme 
it woaifd not be difficnlt, bat it would be useless^ 
to carry o«r enqfairies. When an impeiial master 
of the world is Ibund pilfering, from the monn-^ 
meot-of a rirtoous predecessor, a few oanaments to 
deck tlie record of his own triumphs, and which 
the whole ingemiity of the Roman woiid eonld 
not supply, the annals of ancient taste nmy be 
dased. 

Scvdptttre, it thus appefflrs^^-and the r^nafk k 
time of all the arts— -was never cultiyated in Rome 
as a. native aoquiiement, as an integral dement 
in imtionel history. As political causes, too, the 
aitsacaircely operated, except merely in connexion 
wkh public meauaaents, 'whidtk were treated mora 
as matten of buskiess than of sentiment; where 
ihe BttcaeaM oseostion broa^ no aecesnoii of 

h2 
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moral dignity to the artist, and where the modes 
long formed were adopted with no change, save 
that arising from decaying capabilities. Of all the 
nations, indeed, who have held supremacy upon 
the earth, the Romans show the poorest claims to 
originality; and have least impressed the fntare 
fortunes of the human mind by any bold peculiar 
rities or successful darings of their own genius. 
In letters and in the arts, they have bequeathed to 
posterity only modifications of the exquisite inven- 
tions of Greece. In letters, indeed, they have 
improved upon their borrowings, because in some 
instances they have imparted the stamp of nation- 
ality ; — ^not so in the fine arts. Yet even in the 
former, the improvement extends only to the man- 
ner; the material remains with little alteration, 
and no addition. The character of Roman talent-^ 
manly and persevering, though not inventive — 
seemed well adapted to succeed in sculpture, la- 
borious in its practice, in its principles grave and 
simple. Three causes chiefly opposed this successii 
The Romans regarded the art as the peculiar emi- 
nence of a conquered people. Hence they che- 
rished no genuine enthusiasm for its excellences, 
and no real respect for its professors— among them 
the fallen Greeks or manumitted slaves. Second- 
ly, Their national manners were inclined, while 
their spirit burned in its best energies, more to 
action and business than to elegant accomplish- 
ment. As a more particular obstacle, growing out 
of this general cause, the desire constantly affect- 
ed of being represented in armour, most material- 
ly operated against the improvement of sculpture ; 
and by shutting up the warm and breathing forms 
of nature, gave at once origin and inveteracy, to 
the evils of harshness and incorrectnessi in the 
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early school, and in the; latter, to finical and in- 
effectire laboriousness. Tbirdly, The superlative 
beauty of the finest labours of Greece, scattoed 
with amazing profusion throughout Italy, rendered 
their possessors indifferent to contemporary and so 
conspicuously inferior works. 

To this last circumstance, however, is princi- 
pally to be ascribed the only excellence to which 
Roman sculpture can justly lay claim, as it pro- 
ved mainly instrumental in directing attention to 
that particular department. The busts of the Ro- 
man school, from Julius to Gallienus, embracing a 
period of three centuries, exhibit a series invalua- 
ble in the history of art, and in some instances 
capable of being compared with the best of simi- 
lar ui^orks of the first ages, without suffering by 
the contrast. . These do not, indeed, equal in he- 
roic character one or two remains of Greece, but 
they exhibit a more powerful representation . of 
individi^il mental resemblance. The soul of his- 
tory absolutely seems to inhabit and to breathe 
from the marble. Into every movement of the 
countenance is infused an expression so speaking, 
BO characteristic, so full of individuality, that we 
9e&D. to have set before us the very acter in those 
deeds which have formed our most serious studies. 
But this high perfection applies only to the termi- 
nation of the commonwealth, or does not extend 
beyond the reign of Augustus. As we advance, 
the impress of grandeur of thought, and energy 
of purpose, becomes obscured. This in part is no 
doubt owing to the decline of power to represent ; 
but the decay of internal nobleness in the subject 
appears to have at least kept pace with the fal) of 
material art; and, in the words of Fliny, when 
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tlnve wen mm kogtr iMages of abd, tke liaea^* 
ili «f incm also Regenerated. 

Fiien« carisfiil exammatMn of the ispeiial fawBts^ 
4iiejeBk«8 lean «fl^ew lyraaite BOOB Ibrbade 
aaf «abcm to be acalptimd — we d&tiwe owr best 
knowledge of the Roniaa e(^ooL The style «f 
deaigii <hiruig the €rsty «r refmhlkan age, is dis- 
tngmhed by «qaai«ne8B ^aad vigour in the forms 

iacisioa of aRmngemeiit — ^boidaesB and firflsoess 
is psvDOMiou^ the fMrte> accompaaied wiik truth 
aad gneat iwcB of g enend cifeet, hvX deatitaAe of 
■liBteMgioii and aowacy in ihe details. Tfaeana- 
teiy s€ te«di, indwdy is freipwotly ao daring, -as to 
be nedeeBEied imm the impotation of oai^ess and 
wduBftshed tndy by the Tigorow meaning of ev^ny 
strobe. Wo detect the gveatesA deficiency In lliose 
passing InMS of ihon^ and fcrm, where Mttle 
neets the otitwiard sense, knit m which the science' 
and feeling of the artists nre most eixrely displayed 
and most oererely tried ; the -espression of the efes 
is obndied, and the eye-foatt, with intent to prodmoe 
an imposiog look, is made larger than in natnr& 
The hair, ^ng^ dblfnlly massed, end fine in ^s-^ 
taaA oifect, is paitiottkrly heary ; indeed^ the cha» 
raoteristic defect is harslmess'— an absence of those 
sweet «Qd flowing Uvm vHh<^ bring tiw eontow 
Mly, b«t gfacionsly, 'npcm the view. To the 
dose <yf the first centnry, bold and fiicile eKeca« 
tion, and force of eifect, oontinne to take place of 
sisipfe and acewsate design and natand expression 
— 4attlts most conspicuous in the most pro^mrous 
tiBKB, the reigns of Titus and Tn^aa, from die 
wt being exepcised dnefiyon atdbitectural designs. 
&i addition to tlie dry, the hard, and kboured, llie 
etm 'of Hadrian is farther distingwflkd by the pn» 
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pO of the eye having a deeply drilled orifice, and 
by the separate parts of the countenance being 
marked with an affected and unnatural depth. The 
busts of Aurelius are the last good examples. Un» 
der Seyems appears a singular affectation of mark- 
ing the forehead, and even the whole countenancOi 
with furrows. Subsequently every reign displays 
more decided retrogression, and the final disap- 
pearance of every redeeming excellence. 
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CHAPTER VBL 



With the dawn of libertyin the republican cities 
of Italy, we hail the reappearance of the arts. Be- 
fore the close of the thirteenth century, Pisa, with 
the neighbonring cities of Etraria, the ancient seats 
of elegance, had already made progress in sculp- 
ture. The foimder of this, the primitive school 
of modem Europe, was Nicolo Pisano. The works 
of this master, and those of his scholars, still re- 
maining in his native city, in Sienna, Arezzo, Pis- 
toia, Orvietto, and Lucca, induce a very high opi- 
nion indeed of the progress of the age. In the 
succeeding century, the art was carried by his 
grandson, Andrea, to Florence, the future head and 
fountain of art. Here, in 1350, was established the 
first academy of design ; and before the close of 
the century, sculpture was firmly established, and 
far from unskilfully practised, throughout a consi- 
derable portion of Italy. Nor was this the limit 
of the influence, though, as upon its centre, the eye 
of history is fixed chiefly here. Fraternities of 
itinerant sculptors carried their art over Germany, 



fncMBt md evea id Engkod th» irofkt of tliis 
esrly scIhioI liftre been traocd In ibeie cemi- 
tries the vamerom Gotliie edifices, whh tbev 
seuiptared onuuneirts, fftrnished rich occanons for 
the exercise of the art ; but from thk rery circsa- 
iiaAce H ceased, in a certain degree, to be regard- 
ed as independoit of arckiteetiire. In Italy, pn* 
▼ate ezcelleiice was better preaerred, and is eaaUy 
ttaced. But it was onion witibi the grand moral 
and political principles of free constitntions, that 
in Italy at once gave dignity to^ and cherished 
the progress of, 1^ arts. In the ancient world 
we bade a common teewell to freedom and to ga- 
nios, nay, rirtne at the same time woald ha^e 
winged her flight, had she not found an asylum 
on earth in the bosom of Christianity. Upon tbe 
i^fea now passing in renew, when Freedom again 
rises, we behold genius also reme, as if the 
sweeter sensibilities and the manlier yirtues had 
together slumbered through the long long night of 
ignonince and of despotism* It is thus that spring, 
breathing on bank and wild wood, unchains the 
bud and the blossom from the tenderest floweret 
to the hardy oak. 

In the progress of intelligence, the fifteenth cen- 
tury constitutes a splendid enu Advances were 
then accomplished in moral, inteUectnal, and poli- 
tical knowledge, which fonn the groundwork of no 
inconsiderable portion of modem adence* In tbe 
arts of elegance, especially in sodptore, the labours 
ofthiaii^ will always hold distinguished rank. In 
the first year of the century, we find six great mas- 
ters**-competitors for the same public work— >^e 
bronne folding-doom of tbe baptutry at Florenca : 
Bmnelleschi and Ghiberri, Florentines ; Jacomo 
dblla QiMVda of Bittna I Nicoltf X4anberti ef iuM- 
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ISO; Francisco di Valdambrino, and Simon del Colle, 
TtiscanB. The competitors each afterwards became 
the head of a flourishing school. Ghiberti, a youth 
of twenty-three, was the successful candidate ; and 
the work thus assigned to his superior merit, oc- 
cupied forty years of his future life, remainiiig. 
still one of the proudest triumphs of modem ta- 
lent. The subjects are upon panels in relievo^ 
representing historical passages from the Old and 
New Testaments, and die same which were after- 
wards declared worthy the gates of Paradise. 

This era may be styled the commonwealth of 
sculpture; no single master so far excelling his 
compeers as to impress upon the art the stamp 
and bearing of one individual style. But among 
this crowd of illustrious contemporaries, Dona- 
tello, bom in 1S83, and already an eminent artist 
at the age of twenty, stands forth pre-eminently 
conspicuous by the magnitude and excellence of. 
his own labours, as also by the number and me- 
rits, of his pupils. His performances, in almost 
eyery variety of material, are scattered over all 
Italy ; the best are in Florence, but the equestrian 
statue of Erasmus, Duke of Nami, in that city, 
merits attention jbs the first attempt of such mag* 
nitude in the revival of art. 
' The numerous scholars of Donatello may be 
divided into two classes. The first comprehends 
those who, without producing much of their own> 
have attained reputation as fellow-labourers in the 
most considerable undertakings of their master. 
The legitimate disciples of Donatello, however, 
consist of those who, without servilely following 
in the train of their instractor, preserved, or even 
in some respects improved, the science derived 
from his precepts. These include most of the 
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letding masters of thei latter part of the oentoryy 
for in erery town of importance he had left works 
and planted a school. After the demise of Ghi- 
h»ti in 1455, and of Donatello in 1466, the art 
was &r from lan^ishing in the hands of their suc- 
cessors, and especially nnder Andrea dn Verrochio> 
towards the close of the centnry. In the academy 
fovnded hy the Medici, many of the most eminent 
men of the next century are to he foimd, as yet 
youthful though not xmdistinguisbed pupils. 

In reyiewing the ages which have heen made to 
pass hefore us ia their leading characters, the thir- 
teen^i and fourteenth centuries, we perceive, may 
he termed the infancy of sculpture ; with the fif- 
teenth hegins its manhood, while in some respects 
fall Tigour was attained even at the close of this 
period. During the two preceding centuries, we 
find views frequently derived from the antique, of 
which many specimens were brought directly from 
the £ast to Pisa. A character of truth and sim- 
pHdty, faithful imitation of nature, and just ex- 
pression* visibly hegin from the time of Nicolo, 
whose own style indeed is remarkable for sweet- 
ness and absence of all pretension. The effect is 
never daringly ventured, but is sought to be dis- 
covered by patient -reiteration of effort and perse- 
vering imitation. At first, therefore, no acknow- 
ledged principles of taste or of Gompo6iti<m can be 
perceived ; a degree of restraint and meagreness 
consequently long per?ade the early labours of 
sculpture* But i( in these the creative faculties 
hav« seldom been conspicuously exerted ; if the 
fimcy he rarely excited by novelty or variety of 
inv^ition, the heart, even in the sculpture of liie 
fourteenth century, is often awakened to deep feel- 
iug by unexpected beauties of the sweetest powei^ 

I 
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.arising from a diligent imitation of nature. The 
art being chiefly dedicated to devotion, and to the 
memory of departed virtue, an air of dignified 
sincerity, a touching portraiture of the gentler af- 
fections, diflliise over the mind of the spectator a 
melancholy, yet pleasing serenity, to be felt rather 
than described— ^which give back the images of 
our own sensibilities in all their simple, unpre- 
tending reality. ^ The succeeding age assumes a 
style and character more elevated, without beizijg 
less true. The simplicity is refined — equally re- 
moved from affectation as from poverty — ^the skill 
of hand great, the execution bold and felicitous ; 
yet still exercised as a means, never as an instm- 

• ment to astonish or surprise. Nature is imitated 
faith^lly, under the least remote appearances, and 
by the simplest expression — ^the manner never al- 
lures from the subject. The great proportion of 
the sculpture of this century being in bronze, maiy 
account for a style of execution in some respects 
harsh, with a degree of restraint, and occasionally 

, defective in energy. As respects intellectual me- 
rits, the design is always chaste, often extreme- 
ly elegant ; the composition judicious, seldom 

• contrasted or grouped artificially. The expres- 
sion is sweet and calmly dignified, for rarely is 

- strongly marked passion attempted. No ded- 

• d^d aims at representation of abstract or ideal 
beauty can be observed ; the powers of fancy are 
never presumed upon — seldom roused by remcfte 

' associations. But the mind of the artist, now no 
longer entirely engrossed in mechanical detail, or 
confined by difficulties of mere representation, ex- 
patiates, selects, combines ; if the forms and con- 

• ceptions are not invested with the sublimity of ideal 
elevation, the beautiful models of real existence 
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are imitated not nnauccessfdlly. Were the extent 
and object of art confined to simple imitation^ the 
aim of the scolptor wonld now nearly be attained. 
Yety judging even by the principles of the most 
refined criticism^ one department, during the fif- 
teenth century, acquired a perfection which has 
not been surpassed, rarely equalled, in succeeding 
times. Donatello and Ghiberti, the former in 
high, the latter in low relief, hare left models 
which it does not easily appear possible to excel. 
The best of these are Donatello's, in the church 
of San Lorenzo, representing the most memorable 
eyents in the life of the Saviour ; and Ghiberti's, 
already noticed, on the gates of the baptistry at 
Rorence. The subjects seem to hare imparted to 
the genius of the scolptors a portion of tneir own 
sacred dignity, and calm and holy feeling. In- 
deed,, to we influence of religious impressions, we 
attribute, to a great degree, the improvement of 
acnlpture during this age, the principal nnderta- 
kings being firom Scripture* 
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NoTwiTHSTAKUtNO Ac Twy cQfDndenMe «fc- 
talnmefnts already e^bited, to tlie peifeetion of 
Scalpture tnere yet wanted greiEter ease md gmco 
of execution, more perfect and derated expres* 
sion, more Tt^ed selection of fort^ and compon- 
tion, — ^more, in short, of limt heigkt^idng r^bmna 
which fancy lends to reality — of that which con- 
stitutes the poetry, not the fiction, of art. The 
first blush of the times, too, at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, seemed to promise a most 
propitious era for the accomplishment of these 
remaining improvements. In Italy, yet the only 
fixed and native seat of art, a spirit of refinement 
and love of elegance, a high and general respect for 
art, pervaded all ranks. Universal activity, also, 
and energy of character, growing out of the con- 
scious dignity of independence, animated the re* 
publican cities. Each vied with its neighbour in 
the splendour of public buildings, and in munifi- 
cence of patronage. Florence, indeed, from her 
peculiar advantages and superior opulence^ sooner 
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distanced riyalry; but her schools were open to 
ally and her Medici, the most enlightened of par 
tronsy werie as yet but merchants and simple citi- 
zens. In those states, too, where free and popn- 
lar government wasw not established, kings and 
princes affected to love and encourage the arts. 
Literature, in most of the countries of Europe, 
had spread its lights around ; the ancient models 
of eloquence were known, at least in their pre- 
cepts, to all who laboured in the fields of genius ; 
and eren in sculpture, some of the most breathing 
fragments had been, or, in the course of the cen- 
tury, were restored to day. The stir of spirit 
had penetrated eren the recesses of papal dominar 
tion and priestly ease. Means of empire were . 
now to be essayed more congenial to the complex- 
ion of the times, and to the minds of men, than 
spiritual weapons, unhallowed in eveiy church, be- 
cause unscriptural, or than — more unjustifiable still, 
when wielded by ministers of peace— -secular arms. 
Rome was to be rendered the home and habita- 
tion of art, as of religion. She was to contain a 
temple vainly hoped to become the Zion of the 
Chnstian worid. All these cau^s, favourable as 
they were to general developement of talent, tend- 
ed with a peculiar energy to the advancement of 
sculpture, in which, with the exception of poetry, 
the greatest progress had yet been accomplished 
since the revival of intelligence. The path, too, 
which had here been pursued, led directly to ex- 
cellence. Nothing was to be unlearned. The 
era bore a striking resemblance in its leading fea-< 
tares to that of Pericles ; there was wanting only 
a Phidias to realize its expectancy ; and in Michael 
Angelo, the genius of Greece seemed to be sup- 
plied. 

i2 



Finr dms^niuilliB oftlie BixtmitliiMitHi y^lMKtt' 
tmordinnyiiMui presided in tlie «riiools, «ul by Mi 
style inflvenoed invcli longer the pnsdipleB of mO" 
dnnrnrt. To him, therefefe, dwmg the meat Ml- 
fiaat peiiod in lihettuids which we we Miw^ebly 
eBdeavowring to tnioe,lB the tMeaAoB. dneiy <ifeee^ 
cd. Nor only in one point of riew is his gmm 
to he contemphfted. He has extended the gnM 
of a mighty thongh irregidar spirift over onr iHbole 
tnhjeeL Scnlptor of ihe Moaes, painter of ifce 
Lnst Judgment architeetof theCvpohi — webehold 
hin in liie greatest of the works of art* It is fkaa, 
more dian any other dfcumstanoe, which has »> 
Tested the diaracter of his genim widi a ipedea 
of awifil snpremacy not to he enqnired into : €»- 
efinnnvtion is lost in genearai admiration ; and to 
him who thus seems to hear away ihe pahn of 
VQiiyersal talent, we are inclined to oonoede the 
lot e moet rank in each separate pvrsait. His pro- 
ductions, thus dominating among the khoun of 
man, hewild^ the jadgment hol^ by their reai and 
their apparent magmtade. Thas some giant dM^ 
lising far ahore minor elevations, while it wi»cb 
as a landmark to the traveller, misleads his ooih 
ceptions of its own distance and immediate lAt* 
tions of site. 

Here it appears the proper, or at least B ampleal 
method, to present such gradaal vnfelding of lh« 
anbject as each branch sepfoatdy may seem to to* 
qaire, reserving a general view for sach place aa 
ahidl give the leader fall command of the joist 
inflaences, bearings, and conseqaenoes of theao 
detaik. 

In actdptore, the woifcs of Michael Angdo 
dirided between Rome and Florence. They 
not nameroosy and few are even finished* Impa* 



limtot «(f «l6wly ftognemy^ Idbonr, «uMd mill 
i»i»mitabie ac^viky ind imw^aned iodiMrtny — ^fiM- 
tk^iosnesB af fiHurf , and exahed p^ro^prtWM of 
eneelleiice, jomed wkh a i^eddoss daring in eaceoB- 
tioii, fo«B fiingalar disti&ctioiis of ffitellectiial te«H 
penoent. Hence have spnoig tbe dnraoteriaiae 
fceamtieH and the hesetdag errors of his style m 
8cd^t«f«&--a style discoverii^ mudi that k de* 
ri¥ied frmn liberal aad enligliteiied stady of ite 
syblime vad. graeeM in aative, bmt efliU mere «f 
i fc ae c qudiities which aisse from the pecali aiiliea 
•f an individual and erratiic, thocigh ridb and pow* 
erfoly imagiBaMMn. Earely do Ins statues eidi^it 
tfaait eimplieity and repose essentaal to beauty in 
an art — grave, <fignified, or ev^eax austere, md poa** 
sesfiL^ means eomparatirely limited and tidiMm. 
Forced and constrained attitude, proportions ex* 
aggeraled, expression awinl, gloomy, and unearth* 
ly, forms of mmatniral, of snperhuraan enei^-^ 
l^eaa constitate ^ ideal of his composition. In 
gifing visMe existence to diese ideas, Ins exe* 
eation is most wonderful. A force, a fire, an 
enthoeaasrai, ^sewhere unfelt, unknown, give to 
epvery • limb .and liaemnent a vitality, a moremait, 
laeemliling mere the sudden mandacte of inspira^ 
tioB, llian a laborious and retarded eifort. The 
first impressions cieated by these woiks are thus 
msistiltly poweiful ; but ihey startle, surjnisey 
astoniBh^-Hlo not soothe, delight, and satisfy tlie 
Knd. An influence origmatmgsold^y in the hna- 
giBBtion, and in which ^e sensilnlities of lAm 
heart Iwve little interest, cannot long retain ita 
power ; l^e ordinary tone of feeling returns, and 
aarid ^e unquiet and aspiring compositkni seeks 
fcr BBture and repose* 
if ilie p re dac t iopB and slyle tif Midiad Asgdo 
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be compared with the great standards of exceUence 
and of truth in sculpture— nature, and the remains 
of ancient art, he will be found to have deviated 
widely from both, or rather, perhaps, he has ren- 
dered both subservient to his own particular views 
of each. He has created to himself modes of imi- 
tation, which should in themselves claim a para- 
mount importance, independent of all archetypes ; 
while these latter are connected with the originals 
of reality, only as an intermediate step to the 
realms of fancy. Hence, round a false, though 
gorgeous and imposing art, his genius has swept 
a magic circle, within whose p^rilous bound no 
inferior spirit has dared with impunity to tread* 
Unfortunately, however, such was the fascination 
produced in his own age, when the forcible and 
imaginative were admired above the simple and 
the true, that his works became a standai'd by 
which the past was to be tried, and the future di- 
rected. As a necessary consequence, a prodigious 
and irreparable lapse was prepared for the art. 
The imitation of a natural style will ever be pro- 
ductive of good ; it will ultimately lead to no imi- 
tation, by conducting to the primeval source. The 
very reverse is the effect of following a guide such as 
Buonai'otti, who has departed from nature farther^ 
we will venture to say, than any great name on re- 
cord, whether in literature or in art. Irregularities 
and imperfections in almost every other instance of 
lofty genius, are forgotten amid the deep-thrilling 
pathos, or soothing loveliness, of natural expression; 
but amid the awe-inspiring, the commanding, the 
overpowering representations of the Tuscan, the 
soul languishes for nature. His creations are not 
of this world, nor does feeling voluntarily respond 
to the mysterious and imcontroUable mastery which 
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llief «xert over it. Hie cause and progrean of tfa» 
dereliction of nature can also be traced. He had 
marked liie perplexities and construnt under wineh 
Ibs predecessors liad laboured, in their endeaivom 
to unite the forms and expressions of living natore 
wAl imi^ges of ideal beautf, overlookii^ die pr»* 
dactions of classic sculpture, in tduch ihts udkm 
18 so happily accomptished : because to his y^9* 
rofosy TBther than refined perceptions, its mmplicit jr 
appeared poreny, he fearlessly struck into a line 
oCaxt^ vrhereall was to be new— -vdiement— wan* 
dBtiul* 

from llie antique, besides simplicity, MKdiad 
Jb^lo has deviated in another important, and, in- 
deed, vital respect; a deviation, indeed, iHndi 
<3ianges comj^etely ihe very aspect of art. Of the 
two elements of sculptural design — ^form and ex- 
pmsion — ^thea&dents selected form as the principal 
(ii|§ect of l^ir representation : the modem has pre- 
faned expression, to which he may be s«d almost 
to have sacrificed form ; or rather, he has so cob- 
tcrted his %m-es, by the violence of Aeir emotioBs, 
Aat ail is expression, and that of the most Tdio- 
mettt kind. Here, however, it may be a&ed, how 
fiir has prescription the power to detemnae iSm 
matter ? To this it may be replkd, ifcat not oaiy 
Ae assotaations springing from the most perfect 
of human works were opposed to this choice, hut 
idho ^be internal proprielies of the art flBvour "dhe 
sdectioQ of the ancients. In acidpture i^ is sftstd, 
mdariog, actual ; movement alone is the only pass- 
tag olgect of imitation. Expression, iherdfore, aa 
kast atrong aad indrndual expression, as a p i iia a r y 
ckanscteristic — as destructive Of symmetry, and as 
op^piying aen effort ungracef xd, when commoted witii 
TttyitScfag- Matw hds , Beema not a iegttoato hegi»- 
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ty of higher art. Indeed, passion is inconsistent 
with the beautiful in form, or the dignified in sen- 
timents A sweetly pleasing, a gently agitating ex- 
citement, or a nobly repressed feeling, visible only 
in the resolve of soul, and mastering of sorrow, is 
the true and the only proper expression in sculp- 
ture. Grief alone seems to be admissible in its, 
deepest pathos. 

Considered in connexion with the impetuous 
style of his composition, nothing can be finer than 
the execution of Michael Angelo. It participates 
in, it harmonizes with, his ardent temperament of 
mind; rapid, impatient, fervid, it seems to ani* 
mate and create, rather than fonn, the breathing 
conceptions. But taken alone, it discovers many, 
technical peculiarities and imperfections. From 
having sometimes merely sketched, or, at most^ 
modelled the subject in small, nay, in some in- 
stances, with no other suggestion or guide, save 
the accidental shape of the block, he struck into 
the marble. It was impossible, imder these cir- 
cumstances, to avoid error. While the hand, the 
eye, the mind, were thus in instant exertion; 
whUe propriety of expression and beauty of out- 
linoy mechanical detiul, and general effect, gran- 
deur, of the whole, and propriety of parts, were 
at once to be studied, and that, too, where each 
stroke removes what never can be again united— 
imp^ection was almost a necessary consequence. 
Hence the want of proportion so conspicuous ia 
many of his best works— in the Moses even; hence- 
so few finished ; hence, too, his statues, like paint- 
ings, seldom present more than one point of view. 
As regards more individual details ; in the salient 
lines of the contours, the circles have rarely their 
just value> and the surfaces want their proper fid* 
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ness. Partly to compensate this deficiency in the 
adTancing curves, partly as a characteristic dis- 
tinction, which consists in strongly pronouncing 
the muscles, the retiring lines, or muscular de- 
pressions, are expressed in exaggerated depth. 
Trusting to mechanical dexterity, also, and to a 
profound science, he was frequently reduced to 
work without model, or reference to the living 
form. This produces a rigidity, a want of feel- 
ing, and a mannerism, in his hest performances 
even, the commencement of those conventional 
modes which finally superseded all diligent study 
of nature, and led to the abandonment of every 
genuine grace of sculpture. 

The style and character of composition now 
described is evidently one of study and acquisi- 
tion ; we might therefore expect a gradation to be 
apparent in the works from which we have de- 
duced our remarks. Accordingly, the earlier per- 
formances of the artist retain much of the simpli- 
' city and truth of tbe fifteenth century, exhibiting, 
at the same time, much of the better part of the 
qualities now described as the peculiar character- 
istics of the school. These we are inclined, upon 
the whole, to regard, if not the most splendid, as the 
most correct examples of Michael Angelo's pow- 
ers. His later and more important labours pre- 
sent, in their full maturity, the peculiar modes of 
thought and execution which constitute the prin- 
ciples of this era. A regular gradation, however, 
'is scarcely to be traced, since, in his very old age, 
he perceived and lamented the brilliant but fatal 
errors of his style ; and, iq the few works then fi- 
nished, a degree of sobriety and chasteness is ob- 
served. He saw and lamented, too late, the fall 
prepared for acnlptnlre* 
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Of th» w<ttks of this master at Floraice^ the 
Baccbos, notwithstanding the undignified ei:{»«a- 
flion of inebriety, is the most correct in its forms^ 
and the least mannered in composition. The tombs 
of the Medici show mnch of whatever is most 
i^Iendid, and what is most reprehensible in Ae 
geniiis oi their author* They might indeed be 
•elected as special illustrations ol the general 
TiewB just given* Erery %ure — ^there are six-— 
bears the strong impreps of a spirit delighting in 
the great and the wonderful— -an imagination eag^ 
in the pursuit of untried modes of existence, and 
a consciousness of power to execute the niost da- 
ring conceptions. Intelligence in science, breadth 
of touchy boldness of manner, fearlessness of diffi- 
culty, unite to give life and movement to attitudes 
the most remote from such as nature would volun- 
tarily assume, or graceful design select. Rome con- 
tains the most perfect and the most wonderfiil of 
Michael Angelo's statues. The Pieta, or Virgin and 
Dead Saviour, in St Peter's, finished in his twenty- 
fourth year, is not only at the head of the fir^t £- 
vision of bis works, but, on the whole, is the least 
exaggerated, and the most natural of alL The 
Moses, on the tomb of Julius XL, amid the crea- 
tions of genius, rises a solitary and matchless UiO- 
nument. Without model among the productions 
of antiquity, it has remained inimitable and ub- 
imitated in mod^m times. Neither in nature do 
we find its prototype : it is the extraordinary con- 
ception of an extraordinary mind. Thus isolated 
by its own peculiar sublimity of character, this sta- 
tue exhibits a striking resemblance of the imagi- 
nation whence it derived existence. We behold 
a being who awes^ who subdues, yet who fails to 
interest— for^^witfa such humanity «atert«uia no 
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^q^mmuKHi ^ feeliag. Here the •ublime is totf 
fEKcHtsively sought in the yehement and the mar* 
rellous ; BFery effort ia forced, erery trait exag-* 
gttfated, and the whole shows a daring originality 
Terging on the extravagant and the false. The 
^iemn majesty— the dignified repose-— the com* 
nyanding simplicity, admired in ancient scnlpture-^ 
those milder beauties which sentiment alone can 
appreciate — ^iJbose exalted and touching graces 
irhicb arise from elegance or nobleness of form— 
from refined and subdued expression-^from ele- 
yated yet genuine nature, in the Moses are look* 
ed for in vain, 

^ Than Michael Angelo, no artist has ever ex-> 
$rted a more extensive influence, or more deep# 
ly impressed his peculiar views, upon art. Indeed, 
00 much is this the case, that, during the six* 
teenth century, not a single sculptor appears who 
is not to be ranked either as a disciple or imitators 
£y€^ to this our own time, the influence in some 
respect continues. In sculpture more than in 
^niing or architecture, though for the first he 
did less than for the second art, was his genius 
paramount. Of contemporaries, then, imd success- 
maj from his death in 1564, to the end of the 
century, the only distinction is between those 
iwho imitated and those who studied under this 
great l^er. Among the most eminent of the 
former was Baccio Bandinelli, a rival, who- con* 
tended with less generous weapons than those of 
talent ; yet he must receive justice, — as a sculp- 
tor he is second only, sometimes hardly inferi<Hr, 
"to BaonarrotL Baccio di Monte Lupo was an ori- 
^pnal artist of considerable power. Andrea Co»- 
tncci founded the sdiool of Loretto. Francisco 
llustici, an excellent founder, more eminent still 

K 4» 
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as the master of Leonardo d» Yiaciy carried ^hi^ 
manner of this school into France, dymg at Pari» 
in 1550, Giacomo Tatti, better known as Sanso* 
^o, presided oTer the Venetian works of scnlp^ 
tare and architecture with much reputation, ha- 
ving studied along with Michael Angelo at Rome, 
whence he fled in 1527, on the sack of that ca« 
pital hy Bourbon. * He sunriyed the great Floren- 
tine, and became founder of a numerous and re-' 
•pectable school, where Cattaneo and Vittoria 
supported the credit of their instructor : the lattei^ 
perfected working in stucco. In Milan, Agostino 
Busti, and Guglielmo della Porta, were highly 
distinguished, especially the latter ; as were also, 
in Naples, Marliano Nola, and Garolamo St Croce. 
In these schools, however, we trace the most ra- 
pid decay of the art, in simplicity and correct de- 
sign, from the splendour of the courts demanding 
employment of the arte on objects of temporary 
interest, when rapidity was preferred to excellence 
of execution. 

Among the real disciples of the Florentine, the 
following were the chief : — Raphael di Monte 
Lupo, a favourite pupil, who assisted his master in 
the tomb of Julius, the greatest undertaking in mo*> 
dem sculpture, if completed ; Nicolo di Tribulo, an 
excellent founder, by whom are the bronze doors 
«f the cathedral at Bologna; Giovanni del Opera, 
whose name is significant of his industry ; Danti, 
the closest imitator of his instructor. Ammanati 
-subsequently transferred his attention to architect- 
ure. Giovanni di Bologna, a Frenchman by birth, 
<an Italian as a sculptor, was the most eminent of 
«11 the scholars of Michael Angelo ; and, on the 
death of the latter, continued to be the leading 
maHter in Europe till the end of the century. 
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Beyond the confines of Italy, the art had yet 
made few adyances worthy of notice ; and what 
little had heen accomplished was npon the princi- 
ples of the Tuscan school. Thus, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, the genius and principles of 
Michael Angelo extended their influence over the 
whole of Europe. During the last thirty years 
of this era, however, the art had heen on the de- 
dine. These principles could he maintained only 
hf that genius hy which they had heen invented 
and matured ; and hy it alone could the errors of 
the system be consecrated or concealed. 
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The seventeenth century thus rose with few 
favourahle presages for sculpture. The Group <^ 
Hercules and the Centaur, set up in Florence the 
last year of the former era, serves to show a con« 
siderable falling off in the intellectual qualities^ 
while it displays also many improvements and fa- 
cilities introduced into the technical principles aad 
modes of mechanical operation. These are the 
last beauties to linger in the lapse of talent. £x<» 
temal circumstances, also, bodi moral and poli- 
tical, had become less favourable. The states of 
Italy were either no longer alive to the same mo» 
tives -ttrhich had induced a cultivation of'sculpx* 
ture, or, with the loss of liberty, had lost also the 
desire of prosecuting the measures of public ag^ 
grandizement. The ascendency of painting, like- 
wise, was hostile to the recovery of a manly and 
accurate style of design in the sifter art ; while 
the spirit of philosophical enquiry, which came 
abroad in the seventeenth century, was inimical 
to the fine arts generally. It must, however, be 
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acknowledged, ^lat the great sources of decline 
eriginated in ibe state of the art itself. Indeed, 
wl»en a high degree of exceUence has been attained 
in any art^ a rapid and sadden retn^ression will 
always be found to indicate the. operation of ez« 
temal influences ; at the same time, such falling off 
must always be preceded by, and is in part the re* 
8ult of, internal corruption in the principles of 
composition or of criticism. 

A crowd of imdistingiushed names followed the 
dissolution of the great Tuscan school. And whoft 
at length an artist of decided talent appeared, in« 
stead of retracing the steps of his predecessors, he 
struck into a new patb, conducting still mors^ 
pronely to error. Bernini, born at Naples in 
1598, though immeasurably inferior to the mighty 
master of the last century in majesty and energy 
of mind, possessed most of the requisites for be^^^ 
coming «ne of the greatest of modern sculptors. 
Unfortunately, he neglected, or was ignorant o^ 
the species of inv^^tion which belongs to an imi- 
tative art ; and choosing rather to be the founder 
of a sept, than rank among the fathers of regular 
art, he employed his endowments only to throw 
a meretricious splendour round the caprices of a 
silly and affected manner. His powers of execuf* 
tion were wonderful, his fertility of fancy exubepi^ 
rmt, but they were imder control neither of regUf» 
kted judgment nor of manly taste. To Bernini^ 
the conceptions of ancient simplicity seemed po- 
verty and meagreness. The compositions of Mi» 
cbael Angelo he deemed more forcible, but toof 
severe in <;hanicter. His aim consequently was»' 
to erect a third style, which should possess dls* 
tmcttve qualities, displaying greater strength and 
energy than, to hia taste, tbe fonoaer presented^ 

k2 * 
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wliOe it siirpaased tbe lattar in «iiiivitf aad ^ittee:? 
In pursuit of these imaginary excellences, he'de«> 
viated, and by his talents or patrcnmge carried artr 
along- with him, still farther from the simple, tfaec 
trae, and the naturaL To produce efi^t, by whaiN? 
aFer means of startling attitude, voluminous dra4 
pery, forced expression, became tbe sole object o§ 
stndy<> — means the most improper for sculptur»<t 
The works of Bernini are yeiy numerous, for hkf 
opporttmities as master of the works to seTeral 
successtYe Popes were extensive. All are com^ 
posed in ibe same false and flattering taste^ > 

Contemporaries were generally imitators^ A^ 
gwd and Fiammingo^ however, prenerired tii6>' 
dignity of independent, and, in « certaiu degree 
merited the praise of original minds. Tbe form^ 
h$» produced the largest, but not the best, rdie^a 
of modem art ; the latter is most happy in the re<^ 
presentation of children, which, to use the woiQd# 
of Rubens, ^' Nature, rather than art, appears ta 
have sculptured ; the marble seems softe^oed into^ 
life." 

To Bernini, who died in 1680, Canpiila Rusco^ 
fti, a Milanese, succeeded in l^e throne of soulp-^ 
tore during the remamder of the seventeenth, and 
a considerate portion of tbe early part of 1^ 
eighteenth century. Following the same priuc»« 
pies as his greater predecessor, bat with talenttf 
much inferior, in the hands of Rusconi deteru>« 
ration of taste became proportionably more sapidy 
while the influence of external circumstaBces wasr 
also adverse. Italy was already filled with etatuesy 
and no undertakings of magnitude presenting, the^ 
art continued to languish daring the greater paH 
of the last century, suffering both from defect «# 
prkictple, find poverty of means.^ .. 
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,t1fmiag tfae time tliat has elapsed, Thuraslpintf 
lealptare aoaveely demands our notick In France^' 
we first discover the art separatelf and extensive^ 
}y practised, for in ether countries it tras assoeia^ 
fed with ornamental architecture. The expeditions 
ef Charles VIII. and the personal predilections of 
firancis, had introduced among their subjects some 
knowledge of Italian refinement ; and 00 early aa 
die nsiddle of the sixteenth century, French 8cu]))<« 
tors -of cGDsidefable eminence appear* Jean Gou* 
gen eompleted the c^ebrated Fountain of the IiW 
aocmits ill 1550. The works of a contemporary/ 
Jean Cousin, show some grace and delicacy, but 
want strength and correctness. German FUon 
atsimilatea vay closely to the style. of the Tius-» 
can masters in enei^etic detail, but is de^itute of 
nmplicity and natural expression. Jacques D' An4 
gouleme bad merit, but not enough to warrant the 
statement of native historians, that he defeated 
Michael Angelo in a trial of skill. Towards the 
eondttsion of thid eentury, Giovanni di Bologna 
illed the whole of France with the principles of 
his former master ; and his own pupils continued 
«» mamtaln similar, though inferior, practice to the 
goldea age of refinendent in France — ^the reign of 
Louis XIV. Of this school, two artists, Girardop 
and Puget, claim to be the head. The former, 
though we cannot say with Voltaire, '< il a egale 
tout ce que Tantiquite a de plus beau,'* has yet 
great merit. His manner of design, with a degree 
of hardness, is yet noble, and though cold, is 
nmv correct thui that of his contemporaries, as 
appears from the tomb of Richelieu. Ptlget, inr 
efery respect the opposite as- to intellectual teBopcn^ 
ttieat, is the faivonrite of his countrymen. Soalp^ 
Hur^ .Are&iieqte^ etFeintret, as they^ $£usr the hi8«( 
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torian of Louis XIV^ are fond of representiiig Mbt, 
for the sake of comparison witli Baonarroti, tbougb* 
what he painted^ or what he hnilt, does not appear^ 
is yet not dissimilar in the fieiy energetic charac^ 
ter of his composition, and in his handling, bc^d* 
and full of movement ; but his expression is shi'* 
died, his sdence inaccurate, his forms wanting itt 
nobleness and grace. Sarasin was a most esteem-* 
ed contemporary, and, in the Caryatides of ^t» 
Louvre, has equalled the best sculpture of France^- 
To the schools of the two first mentioned, how^ 
ever, and especially of Puget, in style at leasts 
are to be referred the succeeding artists of France 
as Les Gros, Theodon, Le Peintre^ Deajardias^ 
Coysevaux Vaucleve, the two Constous, idl fioa-< 
rishing at the close of the seventeenth, and during' 
the early part of the eighteenth century. The last 
of this list is Bouchardon, imder Louis XV* ; for 
though his unfortunate successor inclined to ^pe^ 
tronise talent, the excesses of the Revolution pro« 
ved not less injurious to living art, than destructlv)» 
of ancient monuments. Among the latest works 
previous to this horrid outbreaking, was the etatUB' 
of Voltaire, by Pigal, now in the library of the 
Institute, and upon which the following severe^ 
epigram was composed :-^ 

Pigal an naturel represente Voltaire— 

Le squelette k la fois oifre lliomme et Tauteur. 

L*ceil qui le yoit sans parure etrang^ie 

£st efiray^ de sa mfdgreur ! 

Bermudez, the historian of Spanish art, enmne* 
rates a splendid list of nlitive sculptors from dia 
eommencement of the sixteenth century. This*, 
however, is scarcely consistent with the fact, tha^ 
not till 15589 in consequence of a royal edict, 



lids tftW t ift Kd a l^eral profession, or admitted to 
-ttiy piivileges as Such* It is' easy to perceive, 
^dcfedy that natiotiai partiality, or that adveim 
iitioua magflitade which every subject is apt to 
Mi^Bire in the estinmtion of the writer, has led, ift 
tiua instance, to consider as aillsts, those who have 
irltfa yemarkable success been employed in oma^ 
^ttentitig the fine eoclesiastical edifices in Spaing 
4(^oiid wiiich ^^ ai-e little known. Berroguet^ 
« |)i^ilof Michael Angelo, appears to hate founds 
«# the first regukuf school, of which Paul de Ce8<- 
j^ides "was the Miament, as he is of the nationd 

' BeforO'the seventeenth century, Oensany makeA 
%0 appearance in a general history of sculpture^ 
mid even now she is more celebrated for her wri^ 
liefea ma the philosophy, than for her artkts in the 
^imctice, of the ait. Still the genius of the natioA 
we should be inclined to estimate as highly fa^ 
vDurable to its future advancement. In Vienna^ 
&Michmiiller; in Silesia, Leigebe; at Berlin, Schlu^ 
^er, Millidi, Bartbel, and others, have proved this 
«fitimate not unfounded. While our more imme^ 
iliijto contemporaries, Ohnmacht, Sonnenschein^ 
iNaiily the two Shadofs, especisjly the youngei^ 
«rhose Spinning Oirl is one of the most exquisite 
imitations of simple nature whtdi modem art caA 
fihow, do not discourage lliis hope ; if indeed art^ 
ists be not carried away by that unnatural striving 
lifter marvellous effect, which has wrought so 
inuch injury to common sense and right feeling in 
German literature* 

' On reviewing the history of modem sciilpture 
during its rise and perfection, to the decline im-*. 
laediately aateeedent to the present century, we 
fiti44^ty &otii-theiCOBn]ae&GeHient:of>the fifteenth 
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century, when the art b^gan to nuik amoi^ ai^ 
tioaal causes of exertion and feeling, progress tor 
wards perfection, and in the most direct patli^ 
.was rapid. Hi^nce it has been the singular dis- 
tinction of the sculptors of this period, to baiw 
left models in their own works, while their pre» 
vious discoveries enabled those who immediate* 
}y followed also to produce models. They ham 
thus remained origindL in an age of DrigmalitiSi 
During the sixteenth century, causes more re* 
motely connected with real patriotism — an oa« 
tentatious desire of splendour, not an unaffected 
love of refinement— operated in the promotion of 
the arts ; and in Sculpture, in particular, the arti- 
fici.1 excitement imparted a portion of it* .pint t» 
its effects* From the age of Michael Angelo iaf 
elusive, we find that the desire of novelty, « oqii»- 
tinned endeavour to extend the boundariea of art^ 
by the introduction <^ imaginary perfections ia^ 
consistent with its real character and exc)sll«ice$ 
were the rocks on which was made fatal shipwre^^ 
of truth, of simplicity, and of beauty. These imaglf 
ned improvements were directed to the acquisitioft 
of two grand objects. A stylo of composition was 
aimed at, more purely ideal, less connected with 
xiature, than is to be found in the remains of the 
ancient, or in the works of the early modem mas^ 
ters." Genius hovered on the very confines of cre^ 
dibility and of the impossible, deriving the ele* 
roents of its creations from imaginings awful and 
imposing, embodied in forms of gloomy sublimity 
and power, overwhelming — not awakening— -to the 
human sympathies. As characteristics of this ima- 
ginative style, the proportions are enlarged, the ex^ 
pressions forced, and action and energy are givea^ 
destructive of grace and reality*. Art is raised ta 
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ngumn wbere nature is unknown, and where the 
very highest exertions of intellect and fancy could 
burdly sustain interest. This was more especially 
the style of the Tuscan school, and it fell with its 
great founder, who had placed the art on this dan- 
gerous height. But, in the second place, sculp- 
ture was sought to be assimilated to painting, and 
meitt was estimated by the extent to which imi- 
tation was carried — ^in difficulty and variety of 
effect, in complicated detail, in volume of dra- 
pery, and, latterly, even in facility of production. 
Tfab taste first began decidedly in the school of 
Bernini, and exclusively cherished the powers of 
mechanical execution, in preference to the unob- 
trusive but essential beauties of purity and cor- 
nctness of design. Hence the rapid decline ; for 
siataes soon became merely confused masses of 
dnpery, without drawing, and without science. 
Still the chisel was wielded with great mechanical 
dexterity; but before the middle of the eighteenth 
tentnry, every moral beauty, sentiment, truth, feel- 
ing, had duappeared from the labours of the Sculp- 
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CHAPTER X, 



Art has neyer been reformed, after a lapse 
from high eminence, by mere imitation of exam* 
pies, however excellent; nor by only foUowksg 
roles for the correction of error. It is here as in 
niorals, example succeeds where precept woald 
fail. Some mind of uncommon firmness and good 
sense is required, who, beginningwith nature, brings 
to the work of reformation original powers and stt- 
vere judgment ; fancy and feeling, with correctness 
and cultivated taste : one, in short, of those rare 
minds whose merits, great in themselves, become 
incomparably greater viewed with the times in 
which they commenced their career; whose exer- 
tions, wonderful in their own accomplishments, are 
yet more admirable from the progress which there*> 
by others have been enabled to effect. Such a genius 
was that possessed by Canova, a name venerable 
alike for virtue and for talents. Bom, in 1757, in a 
distant and otherwise unknown hamlet, in the ter- 
ritory of Tre viso — fallen upon evil days in his art— 
of the most obscupe parentage, destined to fill the 
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bumble and laborious occupation of village stonie* 
cutter — remote, in the first instance, from everj 
advice and assistance, be rose to be the companion 
of princes, the restorer of art, and the generous 
patron of merit friendless as his own. We know 
not whether more to love or to admire Canova. Im 
his fifteenth year, repairing to Venice, the cloisters 
of a convent supplied him, through the benevolence 
of the good fathers, with a work-shop ; and only 
fifteen years afterwards, through a struggle of po- 
verty, yet redeemed by prudence and industry, 
and sweetened by independence, he erected in 8t 
Peters the monument of Ganganelli — the first 
fruits of a spirit, whose sobriety of temperament, 
more valuable and more rare than mere original in- 
.vention, here exhibited a correctness which would 
junend, with a vigour which would elevate, a fallen 

A series of more than two hundred composi- 
tions, of which this was the first, standing itself 
nobly conspicuous, yet only a step from previou^ 
imbecility, presents too extensive a field for par- 
ticular description, or minute examination. The 
jiemembrance is yet fresh upon our memory when, 
arranged in a funereal hall, representations of these 
works might well have been deemed the labours 
of a generation; and while now^bout to describe 
the originals, we bear in recollection, that to view 
these a considerable portion of Europe has been 
traversed. Thus numerous, and widely extend- 
ing the influence of their style, these productions 
certainly require careful notice. Avoiding details, 
then, we shall class them under Heroic subjects — 
Compositions of softness and grace — ^Monumental 
erections and Relievos. 

The superiority of Canova has been questipned 
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in the first of these departments mily. He lias 
been admitted a master of the l»eautiful — hardly 
of the grand. Or rather, perhaps, while his chums 
have been universally recognised in representing 
the softer graces of loveliness, his powers in the 
^sublimities of severe and mascifline composition 
lire less generally appreciated. This estimation is 
luijnst, having been originated and maintained by 
cauMt entirely extrinsic to the genius or labours 
of the artbt. In not one, but many groups and 
single statues, he has attained some of the lofttest 
aims of sculpture. In manly and vigorous beauty 
of form, the Perseus ; in forceful expression and 
perfection of science, the Pugilists — a work, in its 
peculiar range, one of the most classical of modem 
art; in harmonious and noble composition, uni- 
ting nature and poetic feeling, the Theseus com* 
bating the Centaur ; in the terrible of sentiment 
and suffering, the Hercules ; — ^these, with the Ajax 
Hector, Paris, Palamedes, all belon^g to the grand 
style of art, may challenge comparison with any 
works of the modem chisel, in the beauties of sus- 
tained effect, learned design, boldness yet exqui- 
-site delicacy of execution ; while as to number, the 
series here is unparalleled in the history of any 
single mind. In the majestic or venerable realities 
of portraiture, again, there is Napoleon, Pius VI. 
'Washington, Ganganeili, Rezzonico. 

In the second department, the compositions of 
'Canova have enriched modem art with the most 
glowing conceptions of elegance and grace ; raised, 
and yet more refined, by the expression of some 
elevating or endearing sentiment. Here, indeed, 
has been allotted his peculiar and unapproachable 
walk. Yet it may justly be doubted, whether he 
^be not superior in the former class, where his me- 
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/k has hitherto been denied or doubted. True, 
-one or two works in the second, as the Venus 
jrecumbent, the Nymph, and Cupid, are superior, 
AB examples of beauty and grace, to any one of 
jaascnline character which might be compared 
nith them ; but, as a class, the second is less uni'* 
ibrmly dignified and excellent than the first* The 
great defect here, indeed, is a want of dignity in 
ihe female figures ; which, though equally remo* 
«ed from the ^msy affectations of his immediate 
predecessors, as from the robust and austere pro* 
portions of the Tuscan school, are not always free 
from the meagre and the cold where grace is te 
]be united with sweetness. This seems to be oc« 
canoned by a want of harmony between the just 
height and roundness of the forms — ^from an alK 
sence of those firm, yet gracious contours, meeV» 
ii^, yet eluding the eye, rounded into life and dis* 
solving in iike animated marble, which render, for 
instance, the Medicean so incomparably superior 
te the y^ius of Canova. Throughout the whole 
foi tlus class, there frequently runs a character of 
composition too ornate — too elaborately pleasing, 
and which would appear still more decidedly, were 
it not accompanied by inimitable ease, and were 
sot every part^ even to the minutest ornament^ 
9$k emanation of the same refined taste and culti« 
vated mind. It is this, chiefly, which spreads their 
deli^tful chaim of consistency over these works ; 
^re IS, on close examination, little derived im« 
mediately and simply from nature* Every choice 
has finally, but not obviously, been determined 
Bh&t naueh thought and many trials. All is that 
perfection of art, by which art itself is best con<« 
cealedy and which to its creations lends the eii-« 
IJisntmeBt of nature's own sweetest graces* 
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In the monumental serieB of works, Canofli 
displays all the practical excellences of his ge^ 
nius, with more, perhaps, of originality and sim* 
plieity than generally characterise his other hi^ 
boars. This class consists of ardtiteetural eleva- 
tions, supporting colossal statues, and of tablets 
in relievo. Of the former, the tombs of the P<^>eB 
fit Rome, of Alfieri at Florence, and of the Arch- 
duchess Maria Christina at Vienna, are magmfi^ 
eent examples. The second constitutes a numei- 
rous and very beautiful cla%s, which, though com* 
posed of nearly the same simple elements of de* 
fii^n, a female figure, or a genius, in basso relievo, 
moumiug over a bust or an urn, yet exhibit much 
diversity of character and arrangement. From 
each of these an example might be sheeted in the 
tomb of the Archduchess, and the grand relievo 
of the O'Hara family mourning <iver the fhnereai 
^oUch of the deceased daughter and wife-^^ual 
to any thing in the whole compass of art. To thosd 
who deny the merit of Canova in relief, we recom- 
ine'bd the study of this monument, llie fbrmef^ 
{^presenting a procession bearing to the tomb iJie 
ftshe^ of the dead, is one of the most arduous attd 
noblest compositions extant ; and, judging from l>Ur 
olvn impressions, no record of mortality ever better 
accomplished its purpose, whether to awaken re^ 
gret for departed virtue, or to tell, by its own pet^ 
fection, that in man there exists an intelligence 
which shall survive beyond the gravfe. 
' Although, from the series of works briefly mett^ 
iioned, it would not be difltcult to prove CanOva 
Ihe most indefatigable — nor, when we ^on^ide^ 
their influence, the principles they are ^Iculateil 
to enforce, and the fallen state from wfaieb they te^ 
scued art, the most respectable— -of mod»n sculp* 
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tors; yel, in estimating truly the rank and con<« 
stitaoits of his genins, l^ere is no small difficulty* 
The very fertility of that genius, diffusing its rich- 
ness over every province of the art, and, in each 
varied exercise, constantly displaying the same 
judgment and taste, increases this difficulty, hf 
lilfoiding into one harmonious and regular effect^ 
those outhreakings of peculiar energies usually 
accompanying, and indicative of, great powers* 
Hence the character of his mind might he pro* 
Bounced, at first, as distinguished rather hy cor« 
rectness than hy force. Yet, of his talents gene^ 
rally, such woidd he an erroneous estimate. His 
mind was deeply emhued with hoth fire and en^ 
tfausiasm; his imagination, uncommonly active, 
was stored with materials, hut over the treasured 
thus lavishly poured forth hy fancy, severe scru* 
tiny was held hy the understanding. Energetic, 
and even rapid, in composition, in correcting, and 
finally determining, he was slow and &8ttdious--* 
eften changing, hut always improving. Such in-* 
tellectnal organization is by no means favourable 
to that grandeur usually associated with highest 
^eniusy which frequently hurrying alike the artist 
and spectator l)eyond reality, derives its very 
mairtery from daring disregard of rule, grasping, 
with dangerous hardihood, those lofty graces, par* 
d<N|ed only when successful ; and even then, how* 
ever they may elevatethe individual subject or art-* 
ist, not enrichiag art with useful examples or solid 
acquisitions. But a mind thus constituted was emi* 
nently fitted for correcting public taste, especially 
in the serene majesty, the orderly magnificence^ 
whidi compose -die true grandeur of Sculpture* 
Hence Canova is uniformly dignified and consist'* 
^t ; correct, without coldness, if he rarely attain* 

T 9 
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the highest snblinuty ; neither does he fall beneatll 
himself, nor into the extrsTagant. Compared with 
the ancients, many of his works remind na of 
ikiore than merely casnal imitation ; bat it is no 
iesB true, that in others of noTel invention, he^has 
applied, in not nnsuGcessful riralry, their owit 
principles, the discovery of which forms his high^ 
est praise, as constituting one of the most esa«u 
tial services ever rendered to Scolptnre. Among 
the modems he claims pre«erainence, as the first 
who established improvement upon, genuine and 
vniversai precepts of art. . 
' The perfection to which Canova seems to hav« 
aspired in the ideal, appears to have been tho 
imion of the two elements of sculptural design^ 
keeping each in just subordination to beauty* 
Hence, in his figures, form does not, as in the an« 
tique, constitute so entirely the primary, and aU 
most sole thought, neither is it so much subseiu 
▼ient to action and effect, as in the most eminent 
ef the modem masters. In like manner, the eac^ 
pression holds an intermediate charactor betweoi 
the unmoved serenity of the ancients, and thtf 
marked lineaments of Michael Angelo. in soma 
instances this union is very happily ancorof^hed^ 
but generally, though always true, the ezpresskai 
is not often simple. The only defect which can 
be disfcemed in Canova*s selection of foran, and 
which is more especially to be found in his fe* 
male, is a meagreness and want of vigour ; . sonifr* 
times they too much remind us of the individml 
model, and of those manners of life whence soda 
models are usually obtained. But faking uuh 
yersally, the contours of this master arp fuU, flow* 
ing, and well sustained. And- here we cam difri 
eoverth^ same principles of design and pradico 
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mMdi T^Bte pomted out lA the best ei^ of th» 
Grecian schools, with this novel precept, the disn 
covery, or at least nDifbrmly successful applica- 
ti0D, of which belongs to Canora, namely, tluKt all 
giaad parts nuty b^ resolved into a primary and 
tw9 secondary forms. As this ternary combina*4 
tion is sweetly, yet decidedly marked, blending 
y^ separating its constituent lines, the grac^wl 
ease and infinite variety of natural outline is ob« 
tained. In every statue of the modem, also, we 
ind exemplified the principle adopted from Fhh* 
dias, and already noticed, namely, that from -what* 
ever resources of imagination any figure may be 
composed, the final surface-^aU that meets the 
«ye at last-^-mnst be finished, and faithfully im»* 
tated from individual nature. 

There is still one dianicteristic which pre-emi« 
nently distinguishes those woiics we are exami* 
aaag, namely, the exquisite beauty of composition* 
They unite the dextmty and force which consti* 
tated the peculiar praise of the masters of the six- 
to^ith century, with a delicacy, a refinement, and 
trath, exclusively iheir own. This is an exceU 
ienoe of the highest import — not so much in it* 
we^ as in its consequences — ^for it can be intredu- 
oed with good ^ect only when the nobler ele* 
uents of composition are present. A statue defee* 
lirrs in the higher qualides of art, would by high 
finish become cmly the more ungracious : works 
ef -unblemished merit (mly admit with advantage 
of elaborate tedmica^y. Hence, among the an* 
dents, the perfect statues, in all other respects, are 
abo die raoet highly 'Wrought. This excellence 
Canova seems to have been the first to remark 
and to emulatef which he has done successfully^ 
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especially in, the most diffieult parts— -the extras 
mities. ^ 

In short, when we view Canova in Minself and 
in his worics singly, isolated from the age that pro^ 
ceded, and separated from that which now follows 
his own, in concentrated enei^ and originality of 
mind, he may hardly compare with Donatello, still 
less with Buonarroti, perhaps not with om* own 
Flaxman ; hut when we estimate his genins in the 
▼aried, yet nniform excellence of his libonrs, im 
ihe principles upon which these are conducted^ — t 
when we recollect the state of degradation in whicb 
he found, and the elevated condition in which h» 
left art ; and remember, too, l^at his own worin and 
practice betweoi these extremes, were marked fayr 
no false splendours of talent, but must pnyve m 
shining ligbt, guiding to yet higher attainment ; we 
most pronounce, in truth «nd gratitude, that aonfli 
O^ieruame is in merit so inseparably associated 
with the progress of sculpture. 

Since ^e death of his illustrious contemporary^ 
Thorwaldsen, bom at Copenhi^;en in 1771-2, faasi 
occupied the public eye as h^ud of the modem 
sdioo). The character and powers of this mastac 
are doubtless of a Tery elevated rank ; but nallier 
in the extent nor excellence t>f his works, do W9 
apprehend his station to be so high as sometines 
placed. The genius of the Danish sculptor is f<HM 
cible, yet is its energy derived more from peciili^ 
arity than from real excellence. His ideal sprii^ 
less from imitation of the antique, or of nature^ 
than from the workings of his own individual mind 
-^it is the creation of a fancy seeking forcible ef^ 
feet in singular combinations, rather than in gene^ 
ral principles ; therefore hardly fitted to -exeita 
lasting or beneficial influence upon the age. Sim« 
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jrficitjr and impoeing expressicm seem to haye h^ 
tfaerto formed the principal objects of his punsuit^ 
but the distinction between the simple and rude^ 
tbe powerfid and the exaggerated, is not always 
^bsurved in the labours of the Dane. His sim- 
"plidty is sometimes without grace ; the impressive 
«<*"eii8tepe, and without due refinement. The air and 
contours of his heads, except, as in the Mercmy-^ 
an excellent example both of the beauties and d^ 
^ts of the fatist's style — ^when immediately deii^ 
Ted from antiquity, thou§^ grand and vigorous^ 
seldom harmonize in the principles of these efforts 
with the majestic regularity of general nature. 
The forms, again, are not unfrequently poor, with- 
out ?ig(Hrous rendering of the parts, and destitute 
at times of their just roundness. These defects 
may in some measure haye arisen from the early 
and mare frequent practice of the artist in relievot. 
Ib this department, Thorwaldsen is unexeeptionr 
ably to be admired. The Triumph of Alexandei^ 
originally intended for the frieze of the goyemment 
palace at Milan, notwithstanding an occasional poK 
y«rty in the materials jof thought, is, as a wholes 
one of the grandest compositions in the world; 
while the delicacy of execution, and poetic feelings 
in the two exquisite pieces of Night and Aurora, 
hwre scarcely a wi»h here ungratified. But in sta- 
tues, Thorwaldsen excels only where the forms and 
sentiment admit of uncontrolled imagination^ or in 
wfaidli no immediate recourse can be had to fixed 
etendards of taste, and to the simple effects of na^* 
tore. Hence, of all his works, as admitting of un«> 
confined expression, and grand peculiarity of com^ 
position, the statues of the Apostles^ considered 
in theinselyee, are the most excellent. Thorwald- 
aeo, in fine, possesses sungular, but in some respects 
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•ennatic geniiis. His ideAs of composition lire in^ 
golar ; his powers of fancy surpass those of exe- 
cution ; his conceptions seem to lose a portion of 
their valne and freshness in the act of xealizemenU 
As an individual artist, he will command deser*- 
▼edly a high rank among the names that shall go 
down to posterity. As a sculptor, who will in-« 
fluence, or has extended the principles of the art» 
his pretensions are not great ; or, should this in* 
fluence and these claims not be thus limited, the 
standard oi genuine and universal excellence must 
he depreciated in a like degree. 

We have hitherto made little or no mention of 
British sculpture, for two reasons. The number 
'of ancient monuments of the art with which the 
cathedrals of England, and Westminster Abbey 
in particular, are ornamented, is considerable ; yet 
very little is known r^arding their authors. There 
4b reason to believe, however, that by far the great- 
er part are the work of foreigners, membersof those 
confraternities of itinerant artists, which have been 
noticed as existing in Italy so early as the middle 
of the fourteenth century. This opinion is cor- 
roborated by the circumstance, that the objecti 
in these societies was to imdertake buildings in 
whatever coimtry, and for this purpose were com- 
posed of architects, sculptors, workers in mosaic^ 
builders, designers, each strictly attending to his 
own department, except the architect, who seems 
to have acted as the general overseer. Tbu8» 
companies of individuals, more or less numerous^ 
were engaged by the proper ecclesiastical anthorir 
ties, wherever a builcUng of magnitude was to be 
erected. Of this, the plan appears uniformly tat 
bave been prescribed by the ecclesiastics, the for* 
veign masters superintendiDg and availing thenbi 
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selves of local assistants for the mere workman" 
ship. Agsiny between the early prodnctions of 
scolpttire in England, when these first attract no- 
tice by thejr excellence, we very decidedly trace 
the style, and in some instances, as in tl|e beanti' 
fbl monnments of Eleanor, queen of Edward L, 
the designs of the school of Pisa. About thi» 
time, tbe very improvements introduced by Gio- 
vanni da Pisa, son of Nicolo, especially in the dra- 
pery, are decidedly apparent in those and other 
English works. Hence, although we find English 
names mentioned as masters of the works in se- 
veral of our most splendid erections, and even in 
one instance as sculpturing the images of saints, 
it is doubtful whether they were not the ecclesi- 
astics directly employed by the chapter to com- 
mimicate their plans to the actual artificers. But 
it must also be observed, that the natural conse- 
quence of introducing foreign art would be to cre- 
ate native artists. There can be little doubt, there-' 
fore, that many of the really fine monuments of 
our Henrys and Edwards, during the fifteenth 
century, are the works of home-bred talent. Du- 
ring the sixteenth century, again, we do certainly 
know that two Italian sculptors, Cavallini, and 
especially the celebrated Torregiano, were in Eng- 
land, when the latter erected the monument in 
Henry VII.'s chapel, for which he received s» 
large a sum as a thousand pounds. Henry VIII.» 
again, had for his master of works an Italian 
sculptor^ John of Padua, scholar of Michael An- 
gelo. In 1615, we at length find a work erected 
by an Englishman, the monument of the ** good 
Thomas Sutton,'' by Nicholas Stone; and, to-' 
wards the conclusion of the same era, lived Fran-" 
CIS Bird, a native of London, whose labours^ how-* 
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ever, only show the miserable state of art. Sculp-, 
tore has never been practised as a separate branch 
in the early history of Scotland, who appears to 
hare obtained her masters rather from France than 
Italy. In both countries, our first historians have, 
been most culpably remiss in attention to the pro- 
gress of native art* On the present occasion, to. 
attempt a detailed account of the scattered notices, 
they have left us, or, what might prove still more, 
satisfactory, an examination of the rich remains 
we possess, would be irrelevant, as we touch mere-* 
ly upon the general history of the arts, in which, 
our own isolated labours, even at best, form only. 
an episode. 

Not till towards the conclusion of the last cen- 
tury can there properly be said to have existed a 
school of British Sculpture. Gibber, Roubilac,* 
Scheemakers,Carlini, LocatelU, Rysbrack — all the 
sculptors who flourished in England during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, were fo- 
reigners. It is well that the fame of our good an({ 
our brave finds a memorial in the records of histo- 
ry, and in the breasts of their countrymen, more 
worthy of their virtues than these men have often 
erected, in the noblest, too, of our temples. Now, 
British worth can be commemorated bv British 
art. Our native school of Sculpture may be con^ 
aidered as commencing with Banks, bom in 1738$ 
died in 1805 ; for Wilton, as an artist, was edu-r 
cated abroad. In power of modelling few have 
excelled Banks, whose name merits eulogium, and 
ifi mentioned by foreign ijriters as among the very 
few at Rome, who, previous to the appearance ot 
Canova, presented in their works the dawninga 
of reviving art. Bacon, bom in 1740, was in eve- 
ry respect an English artist, and we may almost 
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tay self-taught. In simplieity his work6 have grea^ 
merit ; they are often wanting in feeling. Bacoa 
was not unacquainted with the literature of his^ 
art^ Proctor and Deare died too early for the arts,- 
after they had given evideDce of the highest ahi-% 
fities. Deare has indeed left works, young as h^ 
was, not surpassed hy any in modem art. We ap^ 
proach our more immediate contemporaries with 
respectful diffidence, and shall touch only upoa 
die merits of those who are remoyed from the ef- 
fects of praise or censure. Nollekins knew his art, 
but wanted science^ dignity, and fancy. Elaxmaa 
belongs to posterity, and has more widely extendi 
ed the influence of his genius-— more intimately 
connected his labours with general improyementy 
than any other English sculptor* Towards the 
propitious revolution which rescued the arts from, 
Utter imbecility, in the latter end of last century^ 
be largely contributed, by his learned, powerful,, 
and simple style. From 1787 to 1794, he conti"» 
ajBed in Italy ; and had his sojourn been longer,; 
be would have divided not unequal honours with 
the great reformer of taste. This is known and 
acknowledged by the intelligent critics of that 
country, of whom one of the most judicious. Count 
Clcognara, thus writes : — '< To Flaxman our oblii 
gations are very great, since, as far as our acquaint^ 
ance with his works extends, they served nobly to 
elevate from a certain monotonous lethargy, and 
to create afresh, that taste for the severe and gold** 
en style of antiquity, which he applied to his own 
hiventions.'' From his youth, Flaxman was distin* 
gaished by the strength of his genius, by devotion 
to the study of the ancient models, and by fear- 
less but judicious disregard of those conventional 
affectations by which art was disgraced^ He was 

M 
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aUiolig the first, if not 'the earliest, to awnkoi the. 
long dormant energies of Sculpture, to unite anew 
art with nature. The simple and the grand of aur 
tiquity he made his own ; nor^ since the best ages, 
of Greece, do we anywhere find, in the works, 
mentioned in these pages, greater meaning, more 
deep feeling of truth, with less pomp of art, than 
in the sculpture of Flaxmui. The wonderM de- 
signs from Homer, the statues of Mr Pitt and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the monuments of Montague, 
Howe, and Nelson, the group of Michael and Sa- 
tan, will alone fully justify this ch^u^cter. If in 
the works of this master a defect may be point- 
^ out, it is an excess of the serere and simple,, 
which nearly approaches to harshness* Surpassing, 
both Canova and Thorwaldsen in the loftiness of 
his conceptiouF, and perhaps in classic purity of 
taste, in the graces of composition, and the faciH* 
ties of modelling, he is inferior to the former. But 
in all that constitutes the epic of the art, Flaxman 
IS not surpassed. 

We must omit with regret, though not unadmi- 
red, the names of living English artists. To their ho- 
nour be it remarked, that, at this moment, in recti- 
tude and sobriety of precept, in the walk which haa| 
hitherto been followed, where nothing is yet to be 
unlearned, and which must infallibly conduct to 
higher perfection, no school in Europe can boast 
of happier auspices, of more vigorous practice, nor. 
of sounder principles, than the British School of * 
Sculpture. In Italy, the numerous — ^we may say 
universal—hnitators of Canova, appear to be fol- 
lowing, with exaggerated effect, the only failing 
towards 'which his style inclines^^-elaborate grace*' 
In Germany, the art languishes for want of en- 
cours^ement. Sculpture is more pre-eminently the 
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nursling of freedom. The French sculptors are, 
at the present time, more distinguished for science 
than for feeling or invention. They want indiyi« 
, duality of character in their works ; the symme-* 
try and proportions, the mechanical art of antiqui- 
ty, their chisel has transferred, — ^but the sentiment, 
the essence which unites art with nature, which 
breatlies into Grecian statuary the breath of life, has 
escaped. It is a singular fact, that from the school 
formed under the empire, while the most valued 
treasures of existing art were collected in the 
French capital, not a sculptor, hardly one artist of 
eminence, has issued. The cause is plain. These 
monuments were torn from their resting places by 
the hand of violence ; they were viewed by a vain 
and mistaken people as the trophies of victory; 
but they were never venerated with that enthusi- 
astic yet humble devotion, with which the disci- 
pie regards the sources of knowledge. During a 
shorter period, how different have been the effects 
of our own unsullied and bloodless collection. Since 
the public exposition of the Phidian Marbles, in 
particular, every department of taste has been im- 
proved, and every artist has been ready to exclaim, 
with the late venerable president, that till he saw 
these works, he was ignorant how much of his art 
he had yet to learn. Let the British Sculptor, 
then, continue in the same principles as have here* 
tofore guided his practice ; let him follow nature^ 
and these the noblest remains of art in existence, 
and he must excel. Sculpture seems especially 
calculated to flourish amongst us. The grave and 
manly character of the art agrees with the tone 
of national genius, harmonizes with our free insti- 
tutions, and may find in our history sources of the 
brightest inspiration.. 
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In the present imdertaking, two methods of ar<« 
rangement are oh viously presented : — either to treat 
the arts simultaneously; or, considering each in suc- 
cession, to commence with that one which seemed 
best adapted to illustrate the history and common 
principles of alK With this view we have, in the 
commencement, followed the fortunes of Sculpture 
at ^ome length, because here we find an unintemipt** 
ed series of monuments ; here the elements of imi-» 
tative art are discoverable in their purest and least 
compounded character; and also because in Sculp<^ 
ture the labours, being enduring, of greater magni- 
tude, and more generally employed for national pur** 
poses than those of Painting, seem more dearly to 
iUastiate the connexion which will ever be found 
to subsist ^between the refinem^t of iaste and fli# 
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progress of moral and political intelligence, as af- 
fects nations, or the human race universally. This 
is the truly dignified object in the history of the 
fine arts. In this respect our enquiries have been 
most satisfactorily resolved. We have found the 
state of sculpture an index of the moral and poli- 
tical condition of the people ; owing its best culti- 
vation to national and popular causes. We have 
seen it languish or revive according to tl^e energy 
and the freedom of national institutions. The 
epochs of painting were nearly or altogether the 
same, as were also those of architecture. The con- 
clusions, then, are universal. Little, therefore, re- 
mains to be explained in painting, save its own 
peculiarities as an individual art. 

Painting, which depends upon illusion for some 
of its most striking effects, and employs principles 
abstractly ujareal,is, in the application of these prin- 
ciples, and in the full accomplishment of their ef- 
fects, an art of greater difficulty than Sculpture. 
Hence, a priori^ it might be inferred, that the far- 
mer would more slowly attain to the perfection 
which it reached among the naldons of the ancient 
Irorld. But peihaps it would hardly have been 
predicted, that, in the age of Phidias, wh^i sculp* 
ture had already been raised to an elevation yet 
unapproached, the sister art should stiU be little 
advanced. At the same time, tb^re can be no 
doubt that the elements oi both arts have in all 
countries sprung up together. Nature has sown 
the seed, but drcumstances nourish the plants. 
• Among the ancient inhabitants of Asia, painting 
and writing appear to have been the same art, or 
rather, the former supplied the place of 1^6 latter. 
From the same source th# art arose in Egypt, where 
are still to be.fimiid its oldfist jreoiains. In this 

9 
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<])ranch, the mental and political despotism already 
expluned, bonnd down every aspiration. Whethw 
we regard the art as picture writing, or in its more 
determinate and independent efforts at represent- 
ation^ we discover no change— no progressive im- 
provement, and no superiority which has not evi- 
^dently arisen from a greater or less degree of care 
Hand personal skill in the performer. Egyptian 
painting seldom, if ever, attempts more than an 
outline of the object, as seen in profile, such as 
would be obtained by its shadow* To this nide 
but always well-proportioned draught, colours are 
applied, simply and without mixture or blending^ 
or the slighte&rt indication of light and shade. The 
process appears to have been, first, the preparation 
of the ground in white; next, the outline was firm- 
ly traced in black; and, lastly, the flat colours were 
applied. The Egyptian artists employed six pig- 
ments, mixed up with a gummy liquid, namely^ 
white, black, red, blue, yellow, and green; the 
three first always earthy, the remaining vegetable^ 
or at least frequently transparent. The specimens 
from which we derive these facts, are the painted 
shrouds and cases of the mummies, and the still 
more perfect examples on the walls of the tombs* 
It can famish no evidence of extraordinary expe- 
rience or practice, that these paintings still retain 
their hues clear and fresh. The circumstance mere- 
ly shows the aridity of the climate, and that the 
colouring matters were prepared and applied para 
and without admixture. 

Over no part of ancient intellectual history 
hangs there so great uncertainty, respecting at 
least the means and prbgres^ve steps, as in the 
instance of Painting in Greece. We can judga 
here only from inference, while the facts uponi 
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"wbich our ocmclusions must rest, are in some de- 
gree contradictory. No production of the Grecian 
pencil remains to us, as in sculpture, whence to 
form our own judgment apart from the opinions of 
ancient critics; while there is internal evidence, that 
the historical annals handed down to us, impeifect 
as these now are, have been compiled, not from 
authentic materials early collected, but from re- 
collection of names to whom discoveries are by 
the later historian casually attributed. The wbole 
account of eai'ly painting is too regular, too sys- 
tematic, the progressive advances follow each otW 
in an order too artificial to represent faithfully the 
alternate failure and success, the devious course^ 
the rapid and almost inexplicable advance of ge» 
nius. The young eagle tempts not the liquid way m 
isteady flight, commensurate only with his strength 
«*— he flutters and falls — ^wavers in broken and un- 
graceful curves, before he can launch into full car 
reer, or circle slowly and majiestically in his pride 
of place. 

We do not doubt, then, that the names of the 
earliest painters handed down to us in the Greek 
and Roman writers, are correct ; but the system 
of gradual and regular advance which they have 
connected with these names, seems inconsistent 
with the nature of human things. In this case^ the 
only safe Ynethod that can be adopted, consistently 
with the intention of giving every useful informa- 
tion, is to select a few leading and well-ascertain-* 
ed dates, between which it is proved that ccrtaiv 
discoveries did take place ; the interval will thus 
be sufficiently filled up without entering into mi- 
nute discussion. Anticipating this arrangement, we 
have been fiill in our account of the early schools 
of sculpture, whence the deficiency here may be 
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snpplied ; for in both arts, the locaHty ii^ always, 
and the masters frequently, the same. 

The £r8t painting on record is the battle of Mag* 
nete, by Bnlarchus, and ptirchased by Candaules, 
king of Lydia, for its weight in gold, or as some 
say, a quantity of gold coins eqail to the extent of 
its surface. This establishes the first era, 718 b. c. 
During five centuries, however, the art had pre* 
vionsly flourished in the cities and islands, and es* 
pecially at Corinth, whose situation, commanding 
ibe two seas that wash the shores, and connecting 
by land the grand divisions, of Greece, early render* 
ed that city, with the commercial states already no- 
ticed, the seat of wealth and refinement. Practised 
by numerous masters, — as Eucherus, Hygenon^ 
Dymas, Charamides, Philocles, Cleantbes, Cleo<« 
phantes, — painting, in this interval, is reported to 
bave passed through various gradations ; as, sim- 
ple skiagraphy, or shadow painting ; the monogra* 
l^c style, consisting of a simple outline ; mono- 
ebromatic compositions, in which one colour only 
was employed ; and polychromatic, where a variety 
of hue, but without shading, was used. Daring 
the same time, there appear accounts of minor im- 
provements, with their authors assigned, all of 
which we reject, as already stated. In what man* 
Her the work of Bularchus was executed, does not 
appear ; but there is every reason to believe thai it 
was merely a monogram* and, from the contempo- 
raneous state of sculpture, very highly finished, in 
a style hard, dry, and ineflective. The price paid 
18 by no means the criterion of absolute excellence; 
-*-tfae work might be fully prized as the master- 
piece of its own remote age, while the lliborious 
minuteness of its details might render the sum not 
ikore than a compenaation for the time bestowed. 
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To select a second era sufficiently muked hy^ 
addition or revolution of principle, is difficult. Tui 
the age of Phidias, the art continued certainly to 
improve, but very slowly, being left far in the rear 
by Sculpturel The genius of this consummate 
master, who indeed had originally commenced bia 
career as a painter, extended to all the arts ; and> 
imder such an instructor, his brother, Pen»»vs^ 
rery highly distinguished himself, though Tanquisfa** 
ed in a contest for the public prize, then instita« 
ted at Delphos and Corinth. From the middle of 
the fifth century, then, a decided movement com<« 
mences in the history of painting, — ^a preparatioa 
for something still greater. The influence exUmd* 
ed among the able contemporaries of the gread 
sculptor. Polygnotus of .Thasos then flrsi sac* 
ceeded, to borrow a phrase, ** in the expresaion of 
tmdescribed being," and whose pictures Pliny ad* 
mired six hundred years afterwards* Improve^ 
ment was carried forward for half a century h§^ 
Mycon, famous in horses; Pauson, his rival; Duh> 
nysius of Colophon, praised by ^lian for minata 
accuracy; Aglaophon,bold and energetic; Colatea^ 
sculptor and painter; Evenor, father of Parrhanus; 
and finally, greatest of all, Apollodorus the Athe* 
nian, who invented or perfected the knowlec^ of 
light and shade. With this artist^ the precursor 
and contemporary of Zeuxis, and whose discovery 
may be placed about the commencement of tl^ 
fourth century b. c, maybe terminated the second 
era. The propriety of this division will more ob« 
▼iously appear, when it is considered that to thia 
period, not only was the art deficient in the most 
powerful of its means, the magic of iAaar oscunv 
but also in its instruments. The ancient paints 
iugs, as late as the age of Phidias, were execntodi 
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with tbe cestrum, a species of pliant stylus^ similar 
to tfaat used in writing. This is the diagraphic, 
or linear method, and seems to have resembled 
our chalk and crayon, or perhaps more closely our 
pen and reed drawing. The process, however, 
can be explained only by conjecture. The tablet, 
primed in white, was laid over with a varnish of 
resin mixed with wax, and usually incorporated 
with a dark-reddish colouring matter. Upon this 
the subject was traced, and the lights worked in 
with the cestrum of various fineness. At what 
precise period this imperfect instrument was su- 
perseded by the pencil, or if the effects of the two 
were combined, is unknown. But the invention 
must have been made after the dealh of Polygno- 
tus, and prior to the ninety-third Olympiad, a pe- 
riod of twenty or thirty years, when ApoUodorus 
18 known to have bandied the peticil with great 
effect. It is not unlikely, therefore, that this art- 
ist either was the inventor or the improver of this 
tool, whose mastery so decidedly ministered to his 
reputation. 

The third period commences with Zeuxis, mark- 
ing an era distinct at once in principle and in ex- 
cellence. Plreceding masters had crowded their 
tablets with numerous figures. He introduced 
simplicity of composition, and relied upon the per- 
fection frequently of a single figure to concentrate 
interest. He was equally simple in his colouring, 
never using more than four, often only two pig- 
ments. Parrhasius equalled the former in expres- 
sion, and seems to hare surpassed him in colour- 
ing. Euphranor was equally celebrated in paint- 
ing as in statuary. Both were surpassed by Ti- 
manthes, who, in veiling the head of a father com- 
pelled to attend the samfice of his daughter, ap- 

N ^ 
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pe&led to the heart not in vain, when the poweis 
of genius had failed. £upompiifi> hy the spleo* 
dour of his style, gave rise to a new distinction of 
schools into the Athenian and Sicyoman, in addi* 
tion to the Asiatic, the Rhodian,asidthe Corinthian* 
Theon of Samoa ohtained high praise for the ea^ 
ger haste of hia young warrior to join the fi|^t> 
Aristides of Thebes, in his picture of the woimd* 
ed mother, solicitous, in the pangs of death, ieat 
her child should suck blood, appears to have reach- 
ed the utmost range of expression in art And 
lastly, Pamphilus the Macedonian, eminent for 
the natural feeling and truth of his style, wia the 
master of Apelles. This era, embracing about tha 
first half of the fourth century, coinddes with tho 
commencement of the Pfaidian age in painting. 
Whatever might have been the merits of prece" 
diDg masters, Zeuxis was certainly the first from 
whose works we derive explicit statements of die 
ideal in Grecian painting. This ideal, as in their 
sculpture, was immediately derived from reality; 
it was no farther the creation of fancy^ than as 
taste and imagination were employed in aeleeting 
and combining what was good in particular, to* 
wards an approach to the best, in general natvra* 
'< Behold," said Eupompus to Lysippus, wfaen 
consulted by the young sculptor on the sul^ect of 
imitation, pointing to the passing multitude, <^ Be» 
hold my models : From nature, not from art, must 
he study, who aspires to the true excellence of 
art." Zeuxis, then, first discovered or practjaad 
the grand principle in the heroic style of painting^ 
-^to render each figure the perfect representative 
of the class to which it belongs. There is reaaon 
to believe, ako, that he taught the true method of 
gfonping; atUMiit,.firomthe]naa&erof 
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aAipted by Pttosanias, it would eyidently seem 
ihat in all pietores imterior to tibis age, the figures 
Wise tailed in lines, without any principal group 
on wMch ibe interest of the event was concentre* 
led* Evesn so kle as the works of Paoflenus, the 
Iwo&er of Pfaidiasy the differeiit distances were re* 
fMsettted by the rery inartifknal aad ungracious 
o&eans of placing the figures in rows one above the 
oAefw In all his improTements, Zeujiis was more 
thm followed by his able eontemporaries. It is a 
singular and an amusing fact, that al no time do 
we ind mere real talent in art, combined with so 
much ndiculous coxcombry in the penMmal cha- 
lacter of ankts. 

The fourth and last epoch of painting in Greece 
csmnienees with Apelles, about the eoncluBion of 
dm fourth century b. c. This age Witnessed both 
Ae glory mA the fiedl of ancient art. Apelles uni- 
ted, in nis own style, the scattered excellences 
wind had separately adorned the performances of 
hb predecessors. It was this power and equabf « 
Ikty of combination, arranged and animated by an 
degaace nod refinement of taste peculiarly his 
own^ which consdtuted the just eminence of this 
master. From the descriptions of ancient writen» 
tibe dmacter of his style must have closely resem-* 
bled Aat of Raphael, while their choice of subjects 
qipears to have been nearly similar^ The Venus 
•f ApeBesy long afterwards purchased by Au- 
gustas for one hundred talents, or L.2O,0UO ster* 
ling, was esteemed tho most faultless creation 
of the Greciatt pencil, the most perfect example of 
that simple yet unapproachable gmce of concept 
lion, of symmetry of form, and exquisite finish^ 
in winch may be summed up the distinctiTe beau-* 
ties of hb g^dus. Healoneappesffsto have prae>* 
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tised portrait painting in the full majesty of thai 
art'; this, indeed, does not appear to have been a 
branch the most cultivated among the Greeks, who 
preferred busts. Hence, while Pausanias enume- 
rates eighty-eight masterpieces of history, he men- 
tions ondy half the number of portraits, which be 
had seen in his travels through Greece, during the 
second century. 

The contemporaries of Apelles were Prptoge- 
nes, an excellent artist, whose merits his generous 
rival first pointed out. He was blamed for finish- 
ing too highly ; yet, to obtain possession of one of 
his pictures, was the chief cause of the siege of 
Rhodes. Nicias, who is reported to have touched 
up the statues of Praxiteles — in what manner is 
not known, nor was Canova successful in his re- 
searches on this subject. . Somewhat later lived 
Nichomachus, Pausius, JEtion, the Albano of aur 
tiquity, and others, with whom the art began to 
lapse. The causes and progress of this decline 
have already been traced in die history of sculp- 
ture. The remarks there are applicable to both 
arts, but peculiar circumstances rendered the pro- 
gress of decay more rapid in painting. Even in 
file later contemporaries of the great ornament of 
the art, we discover a falling off from the great 
style, to one exactly resembling that of the mo- 
dem Dutch school. Although the best pictures^ 
from their greater rarity, were more highly valued 
in pecimiary estimation than statues, yet the art 
was never so completely national as Sculpture* 
The ambition was not cherished, nor the talents 
of painters directed, by the nationality of their 
performances ; the general taste was not fixed by 
public and venerated monimients, consequently the 
wholesome restraints of public opinion operated 
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Inl ttigMlyv <ui^ wcra q>ee(my wklidrawii. Be 
k «Im» iBHwnlieivdy tkat the Btandurd here was 
HMweik alter te. sefercr parity of aacwiil taate^ 
aiftd meta b had aaffered sad rdbizatkHi* Hence 
p aJmiii g waa aaoMr abandoned to the capriea ef 
fibnte patroaagei and jwi gmit ; but. the wh^ 
Ikaaaairefkef hw hulKtatieM, nwral and poiitiea^ 
waa t^ be diawhed hefete a6«lpt«ie,-*which lu^ 
ntm^d thm lbna» el her leligiefB; wheae labowra 
worar pnUi^ dadumtod to the leBowa of her 
goody her l earn e dy and her lMfaaey-<-could coMe te 
be ngiarded with natienal syn^athy m Gbeecew 
ftiiawiai aientiwM the namea ef one hiui«fared and 
tKsty-aaBO aenlptcRn^ aad only iyfteen pamteia; 
wh&, after three ceatariea of apoliation^ he found 
In Gieeee ^iree thoiMand atatnea, not one of them 
a copy, while he deaeriboa only one hundred and 
thirty-one palntinga. The oMpurey thea^ of aaeient 
paincutgy wp^tmn to have been ef l^ef eMuino* 
ance^ for, beyond the age now under reriew, no 
menMriida of ka gieatneBe remauu The Komana 
prtaed tfaia^ a» they have been shown to ^Ine 
eviny accompHahnient in the -fine arts, as mini** 
tering to Inxnry^ and as a worthy empioynient for 
iMr altfet. In the early poriaan of their iron 
leign, EtmBcan captives decorated their bonsea 

enb aeqnentty itinerant Greeks ; and though we 
And a lew names of Roman painters, we never 
find it carried among them beyond mere embel* 
fiirfinient. The moral d%nity of the art never re- 
vived. 

One difficuity regarding the history oS ancient 
pasntii^ still remains to be stated — Battsfactorily 
cleared it never can be-HMunely, the perfection to 
whidi ^ art actually attained. It has been said) 
and ih»remariL ia just^ thajt there exists a wide 

n2 
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disparity between the means and ustnunents of 
the art, as described by writers of antiquity, and 
the excellence of the effects produced, as these 
have reached ns through the same channel. We 
have, it is replied, the criticisms of iJie same wri- 
ters upon other subjects of taste, with the or^- 
nals likewise in our hands, and finding here ihm 
opinions correct — ^not only so, but exquisitely cor- 
rect — ^we are constrained to admit, that in paint- 
ing their judgment was equally refined as in poet- 
ry, oratory, sculpture, or architecture. This rea- 
soning may prove relative, but not absolute ex- 
cellence ; for taste being necessarily formed upon 
the very models on which it passes sentence, can- 
not be admitted as' evidence beyond its experience* 
Our own conviction is, that, unless in this view 
of merely relative beauty, the praises bestowed by 
the Greek and Roman writers upon their paint* 
ings are overcharged ; and that these were mudi 
inferior to their sculptures. This opinion is founded 
not upon any alleged inferiority of means, for, be- 
sides the difficulty of exactly comprehending cer- 
tain passages on this subject, we do find, that the 
ancient artists were armed with all the powers of 
fresco-painting, in which the grandest conceptions 
of modem talent are embod»sd. But these very 
descriptions, in many of which are accounts of 
very complicated expression, show that the wri- 
ters, and especially Pliny, the most circumstan- 
tial, either did not truly feel the nature and object 
of beauty in painting ; or they evince, that if such 
effects were attempted, the art was devoid of that 
simplicity and natural expression which constitute 
the primeval source, the all*pervading principle, 
of beauty and of grandeur, of truth and excel- 
lence^ in antique soilpture. But againi if, bom 
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the few and very imperfect remains of ancient 
pointing, any conclusion be allowed in reference 
to its higher state, we discover in these all the 
principles, especially those of form, common to 
scidptnre, always well, often admirably understood, 
while those peculiar to^painting are inartifidaUy 
eipressed, without fir^liness or decision. 

These remains consist, first, of the delineations 
upon vases, improperly called Etruscan^ where 
the pictorial representations are monochromatic 
dadows and outlines, or monograms, executed 
with the cesirumf or style, in black, upon a red or 
yellow ground, or sometimes the order of the co« 
lours is reversed. Even these support the views 
just stated; for, vigorous as are the lines, the 
representation, on the whole, is inferior to the 
i^tract perception of the beautiful in form, as 
exhibited in the vases themselves. The second 
division of remains are the frescos, or stucco 
pamtings of Herculaneum, Pompeii, Stabia near 
Naples, and those in the baths of Titus at Rome. 
The former were doubtless executed by itinerant 
Grreek painters, who are known to have been very 
numerous under the empire.* The latter were 
most probably the performance of the best artists 
that could be procured ; yet we do not discover an 
intrinsic difference of style which can bear against 
our general conclusion, orrather the similarity proves 
the fact, while in Herculaneum every sculptured or- 
nament is infinitely more elegant than the paint- 
iogs found in the same -spot^ To these might be 
added some very imperfect sepulchral remains, 
found near Tarquinia, which merely prove that the 
ancient Etruscans were far from ignorant of paint- 
ing. In tibe pictures at Naples and Rome, is 
greater variety of colouring than, from some pass* 
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agM in tlieir writingBi ham l»!Ben allowBd to the wA* 
cieats. Aod^ indeed, unleaa Pliny be sapposed to 
point out a distinctioii in this resfeet betweat tbo 
pcactice of the earlier and later painters^ he con- 
tradicts himself; fmr in all, he ouuneiates aa ksa 
than five different whites^ three yellow% nine reda 
or purples, two bhies, one of which in indigo^ tw« 
greens, and one black, which also iq;»peara to be a 
generic expreaaion, inchiding bitumen^ charcoal^ 
ivory, or lattf^UMk^ mentUNEied wilh probably 
othm» 

Oceaaional aOnsion has be^ madft to the rae« 
chanical modes of operatixm employed m aneieod 
paintmg. On eompaiing the di^S^rent paaaagea 
alhisiTe to these^ two thii^ certainly appear ; Idbal 
n permanoicy was given to its prodnctiona mi. 
known even in modem art; and that oil-paint- 
ing, properly so termed, formed no part of its 
practice. Laying aside, then, all eon^ting ^mh 
mons, we are dispoaed to infer that there were 
three principal n^hods ; first, Distemper employ- 
ed €m stac4»NHi walls, iasd for pietnres not moT&- 
ahle ; aeeonc^ Glazing, when the pietnre^ after be- 
ing fioisbed in water-colours, crayons^ or distem- 
per, waa Mvered with a coat of hard and tranqitfr* 
n«t yamiah, of which several kinds are deacribed ; 
and thirdly, Eacauatw, when the ccdouring mnt« 
tera actually incorpwated with wax, or prqwra<i« 
titons of wax, were thua applied in a liquid states 
and when finished, allowed to<ky^ and most likely 
aflwwards varnished also. In these two latter 
methoda wece exeeuited the most excellent pietnrea 
of the great maaters, and which were portable. 
The last has given rise to much needleaa discus- 
sion, aa if resembling ermaud, the cc^uia bein|^ 
buiMin^ Wo ^IirehaMl,ha<weTer^ the Greek aikd 
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Latin verb here used, merely denotes that the tints 
were laid on hot, which, from their nature, must 
have been absolutely necessary, while it is evident, 
from scattered hints, that the material painted up- 
on was destructible by fire. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Fallen as was every liberal pursuit during those 
ages, since emphatically called dark, painting was yet 
never unpractised in Europe. In the ecclesiastical 
records of that period, evidence is found that, in Ita^ 
ly, churches were in every century decorated with 
paintings and mosaics by native or Greek artists. 
A kind of competition, indeed, appears to have 
been carried on between the successive pontifis, 
imitated by their inferior suffragans, who should 
thus load some favourite cathedral with the great- 
est quantity of barbarous finery. These gentle- 
men, as even the Abbate Tiraboschi has ventured 
to disclose, being rarely ornamental to the church 
in their own proper persons, endeavoured to make 
up the deficiency in the best way possible by 
proxy. From monuments still remaining in Ger- 
many, it is evident, that neither was some degree 
of skill wanting in that quarter. In France, as in 
our country, similar research would probably be 
rewarded with the same discovery. Though dark- 
ened, the human spirit was still at work ; and whea 
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al length ito energies were restored to compara- 
tive activity by the slow operation of causes, im- 
peroeptible in themselves, mighty in their results, 
the arts, as already seen, shone forth among the 
morning stars in the dawn of freedom. This light 
first arose upon Italy ; and, from the circumstances 
of her sitnati^m, norenee soonest established a 
sdiool of painting. Cimabue, her citizen, early in 
the thirteenth eentnry, canght the inspiration from 
eertdn Greek painters, employed by order of 
the magistracy* Equalling his masters, he was 
himself surpassed by Giotto, once a shepherd boy ; 
in turn excelled by Memmi, Orgagna, Ucelloj Mas- 
aolino, to the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
ail former names were forgotten in the merits of 
Massaecio. Dying at the age of twenty-four, he 
gave to paintmg truth, expression, light, and shade ; 
thus creating the first era in its hiitory. The cha- 
pel which still contains his frescoes, the early 
sefaool of Da Vinci and Buonarroti — ^the scene, 
too, of the latter's misfortune, will long be visited 
widi interest by the pilgrims of art. Abont the 
same time, the invention of oil paintings ascribed 
to Van Eyek of Bruges ; and, not long after, the 
illusion of aerial perspective added by Ghirlandajo, 
gave to modem art all the means of perfection. 
These did not remain unimproved in the hands of 
such men as Veroochio, first excelling in perspec- 
tive> Lippi, SignorelH, in whose works evidence 
of selection is apparent, and many others, who, in 
different dtiea of Italy, were now laying the 
£»andation of schools, soon to become as distinct 
in manner as the masters of one and the same art 
can well be conceived. 

But thongh much had been aeeompUihed be- 
foM ^ ckm of the fifteenth eentpry) a* respects 
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'the higher qualities of imitative art> paiating wai^ 
still io infancy. Leonardo da Vinci, bom in 1452, 
reared it to high maturity. The genius of this ex- 
traordinary man seemed as a mirror, receiving 
and reflecting, in added brightness, every ray 
of intelleetual light which had yet beamed upon 
the age. Philosopher, poet, artist, he anticipated' 
the march of three centuries ; proving, in his own 
instance, what the unshackled enei^es of man 
would then accomplish. Yet— <and that, too, by 
a living historian of most deserved reputation—* 
has Leonardo been represented as a dabbler in 
various knowledge, a proficient in none — a labo- 
rious idler, wasting time and talent in useless 
multiplicity of pursuit. This apparently has been 
done to exalt his great contemporary and suc- 
cessor ; but history ought not to be written as a 
picture is painted, touching in under-tones what 
are deemed secondaries, that the light may be 
more conspicuously directed to a principal figure. 
At the shrine of art, the devotion of Da Vinci was 
neither devoid of fervour nor unfruitful ; albeit he 
courted, and not unsuccessfully, the favours of 
science, then new and dear to the a^iring mind. 
His true rank is not only among the fathers, but 
the masters of the art ; he is one who not merely 
preceded, but excelled. His cartoon of horse- 
men in the battle of Pisa formed a favourite study 
of the greatest masters ; and, in competition, Mi- 
chael Angelo produced another of soldiers arming 
in haste, after bathing ; which even his admirers 
say he scarcely ever afterwards equalled. Yet 
was Leonardo not vanquished. The Last Supper, 
painted in fresco, at Milan, exhibited a dignity 
and propriety of expression, a correctness of draw- 
ing, then unequalled; and, if seen as oiiginally 
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finiBbed, probably still unsurpassed. The story 
of the head of the principal personage having been 
left ineomplete is a vulgar error, as might be 
easily proved by reference to the early literature 
of Italian art. The well-known portrait of Mo* 
na Lisa, in purity of drawing, sweetness of simple 
and natural expression, has an equal only in the 
WOTks <if Raphael. But the influence of this mas- 
ter extended much more widely than the sphere of 
individual examples ; he first united the science 
of anatomy with that of painting, and both with 
nature ; and thus may truly be said to have pre- 
pared the art for the coming greatness. 

To the majesty of Michael Angelo's genius the 
reader has already done homage. If in sculpture 
the grandeur of his conceptions was admired, in 
painting this greatness is still more wonderful, but 
unfortunately, not less singular and remote from 
nature. Yet, than the painting of Buonarroti there 
is perhaps no instance of intellectual power more 
truly grand iu the entire history of mindi Pre- 
vious to leaving his native Florence, where he 
was bom, of a noble family, i^ 1474 ; and whence 
he fled, when his country became false to herself 
and to freedom, architecture and sculpture had 
formed his principal studies. Design he had pur- 
sued little farther than as indispensably connected 
with these : of painting, as a separate science, he 
was of course comparatively ignorant. In this 
state of knowledge, he received orders to comj^ete 
the paintings in the Sextine Chapel, upon which 
several of the artists, already mentioned, had before 
been engaged. Yet, at this time, Michael Angelo 
was imacquainted with the medianical processes 
of fresco. To produce the deigns was to him a 
hbomof ease ; and these beeadeaToured to have 

o < 
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executed by artists brongbt from Florence ; bat 
on tnal, dismissed tbem in all save ntter hopeless* 
ness. Rising in the strength and persererance of 
indomitable genins, he resolved to begin art anew, 
and to depend henceforth solely on his own re* 
sources. Shutting himself up in the feted chapel, 
preparing the materials with his own hands, afW 
many tmls and failures,— after beholding the 
first piece finished to his satisfiietion, moulder 
and mildew almost before his admiring eye— Jie 
at length triumphed, achieving in the course of 
years the most adventurous undertaking in modem 
art, under circumstances, too, that while they en^ 
courage all, leave to none who aspires to the mo- 
ral dignity of talent even the shadow of an apo- 
logy for irresolution or indolence. 

The walls and ceiling of the Sextine Chapel, with 
the picture of the Last Judgment, executed thirty 
years afterwards, form the principal, almost the 
sole, works of Michael Angelo in painting. The 
latter is the greatest work of modem art, being 
fifty feet high by forty wide, and containing up- 
wards of 300 figures, many of which are larger 
than life. Here the human form appears under 
every variety of position, and agitated by every 
gradation of feeling ; and over the whole is dif- 
rased a living ease — a science—a magic power«>a 
fascination^ which constrams us to gaze with won- 
der, astonishment, admiration, but not with in- 
terest or sympathy. Similar are our feelings in 
every other example; nor can this.be exactly 
charged as a defect. Michael Angelo formed a 
system for himself — he stands alone in his art— - 
an ideal abstraction of mind was the object of his 
imitation, to \^ich all of living pature, elevated 
into gigantic forms and energetic modes^ was to 
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}fe moidded in snbserTiency. His art nns creatirey 
not imitatiFe— Btandiiig forth, in its own independ- 
ence of aim* 

Hence, there are two relations in which the works 
in painting of Michael Angelo are to he examined, 
and according to which his merits will he very 
differently estimated. Viewed in themselves, the 
frescos of the Vatican present astonishing evl* 
dences of human power. Every thought is grand- 
em: and strength ; and the rapid, fervent execution 
arms the pencil with i^n omnipotence of art equal 
to all the modifications of form. Here the whole is 
perfect, inimitahle ; within this his own walk, Buo« 
narroti has no compeer, — *< second to none, with 
nothing like to him*' But when the same works are 
considered in reference to the general principles of 
imitation, and as deriving value according as they 
reflect the archetypes of elevated nature, those 
Very qualities which formerly constrained our ap- 
probation, become startling blemishes. The ideal 
is found to consist solely in the imaginative ; sub- 
limity is sought 1.00 exclusively in the vehement to 
he always dignified. All is action, — all partici- 
pates of an unquiet and too aspiring character of 
composition : every form, every muscle, every iu 
titude, exhibits the very gladiatorship of art^ — for 
each is displayed, exited, involved, to the utmost* 
Even repose is any thing save rest. Yet, in dif- 
ficulty apparently insurmountable, constraint is 
not perceived ; the execution, wonderfully facile, 
though too pront^nent in general effect, gives to 
each giant limb of the aw^l and gloomy shapes, 
the very effect of life and movement. But to 
this display of capabilities — ^to the exhibition [of 
science, and the sportuig with difficulty, truth, 
fdmplicity, feeling, and real beauty, have been sa- 
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crificed. In this nothiDg seems pecidkr to pamt* 
log as distinguished from bis sculpture ; nor, in- 
deed, is there any discrimination: colour, tone, 
light, shadow — all is systematic and ideal, but 
all mighty and orerpowering in the whole. Again, 
when the influence of such a style upon the prO'* 
gross of improrement is considered, it appears 
that such influence could be laTourable neither to 
future improvement nor to stationary excellence. 
The greatness of Michael Angelo, then, is his own 
-—not the grandeur of art. Both sculpture and 
painting he made subservient to the loftiest aims, 
and the most splendid fame any artist ever did, 
perhaps can, pursue or attain ; yet each was but 
a slave, ministering to a glory in which neither 
intrinsically participated. 

Contemporary with the *^ mighty Florentine," 
but most unlike in all the characteristics of genius, 
save the sublimity of the final result, was Raphael, 
the founder and master of the Roman schooL Bom 
at Urbino, 1483, he arrived in Rome upon the 
invitation of his relation, Bramante, the architect, 
about 1508, nearly at the same time with his great 
rival. Dying on his thirty-seventh birth-day, he 
has, in a short life, bequeathed to posterity works 
almost equally numerous, and certainly displaying 
more of the profound excellences and beautiful 
sentiment of art, than those of any name since the 
revival of painting. Of these inestimable produc* 
tions there remain to us easel pictures in oil, car- 
toons, and frescos, exhibiting, also, three different 
manners. The first dry, little, and tedious, but 
not without truth — often great beauty of finishing. 
This was derived from his instructor, Pietro Peru- 
gino ; and though observable as a general charac* 
teristic only in his early easel pictures, and some 
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ktaeom at &i6fUia» may yet occasionally be detect^ 
ed in the careful pencllHng eyen of bis frescos, 
and in the makiiig out of his accompaniments* 
The pietwres which display this style are those 
pamted after he left bis master in 1499, and be* 
kfnhvi retittn to Urbino about 1504. The finest 
of these was executed in his seventeenth year, re- 
pmsenl^ a Holy Family, — ^the Virgin raising a 
veil hwn the Infant, who sleeps. Except in the 
weiks of Da Vmd, bo much sweetness of expres- 
aon and beauty of design bad not yet appeared in 
the art, a» is found even in this youthful produc- 
tion. The second manner is an intermediate step-^ 
an attempt to escape from a minuteness which he 
soon disceyeied to be unsuitable both to bis own 
fervour and the dignity of art. The change is 
peioeptiMe immediately after he had studied the 
worics of the Florentine masters, whose improve- 
ments, aaad the vigour of their enlarged style, he 
womid at sight appreciate as movements evident- 
ly Bi advance, but with which he had hitherto re- 
mained unacquainted. As a separate manner, it 
can sGarceiy be said to- exist ; for at most it was 
but a new instrument in the possession of a mind 
which has made every thing its own. All that is 
a^iarent amounts m^ely to a progressive melio- 
ration, extending throi^h three or four years, 
of which space he resided nearly two in Flor- 
ence, studying the performances of art in that 
dtyj but receiving no personal instructions, ex- 
cepting a reciprocal interchange of knowledge 
with Fra Bartolomeo. The most celebrated pic- 
tttpes produced by bim during this interval are the 
Virgin, Infant, and St John, in the ducal gallery, 
and tibe entombmg of Clnist, now at Rome. 
Tkm€f wm% ftatak^ly wh^ viewed in cwDpari^ 

o2 
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son with the style of contemporaryi^orkB, exhibit 
beauties of so opposite a character to the compo- 
eitioos of Michael Angelo, that it is impossible to 
perceive any ^oands on which the obligations 
said to be owing by their author to the latter can 
be rested. Buonarroti^ in fact, could not, or at 
least never did, paint in a taste of such simplicity 
as these exhibit The third manner is solely and 
exclusively individual, neither derived nor — we 
grieve to say — ^inherited ; full, harmonious, sweet, 
and flowing— yet bold, learned, and sustained,— 
composed of such an imion of natural grace and 
antique correctness, as meet only in the creations 
of Raphael's pencil. To this style his most im- 
portant works belong, having been formed after 
his arrival in Rome, and when he had there be- 
come deeply impressed with the sublimities of 
ancient art. In the space of only twelve years — 
for he united exquisite finish with wonderful ex- 
pedition — ^he completed the frescos of the Vatican 
and the Famesina, besides others, amounting to 
many hundred figure8~-designed the Cartoons — 
cultivating, at the same time, architecture (of 
which he was a master), poetry, and sculpture. 
During the same laborious period were produced 
those exquisite paintings in oil, which have chief- 
ly contributed to spread his fame beyond Italy. 
Of these the best, the most wonderful, though in 
slight respects not the most perfect, is the Trans- 
figuration — ^the last bequeathment of his genius to 
the arts and to posterity, for he died within a few 
days after it was completed. 

As Raphael in these works, no painter has ever 
done so much for the. real excellence of the art, 
nor, in the principles upon which they are conduct- 
ed, has placed improvement on precepts so purei 
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SO Qiierring. All that imagination could lend to 
a strictly imitative art he has added> yet has in- 
fused into its creations the warmest sensihilities 
of life ; to nature he has given all that grace and 
fancy can hestow, consistent with the sweetest of 
all charms — leaving her nature still. On this ac~ 
count is Raphael, of all great names in art, the 
safest to adopt as the guide of taste and practice. 
For were the most decided admirer of system 
merely to copy, he would quickly find himself 
constrained to hecome the disciple of reality. 
True, we discover no mixed modes of nature, 
such as impede her energies and cloud her heauties 
in ordinary life ; yet the tranquil loveliness — the 
sinless heauty — the nohle feeling of the representa- 
tion — has nothing of the cold and merely imagina- 
tive. This, indeed, constitutes the great charm of 
Kaphael's grace, that neitlier in form nor expres- 
sion is it abstract ; its power of moving is acquired 
directly from human sympathy. In gazing upon 
his dramatic scenes and breathing figures, who 
has not experienced this truth in a gradual melt- 
ing of the heart, in unison with every pur6 and 
holy remembrance that connects man with the 
species ? See the Madonna — ^how mildly, simply 
beautiful I In that bosom, not one rude passion 
has a resting place ; yet feels not each spectator 
now called-up dear though distant recollections 
of a parent's — a mother s tenderness, with all the 
reverential charities of life's spring ? Behold the 
Magdaleno^-how changed the sensibilities I still 
how respectable I One overmastering, absorbing 
afifection. No meretricious display— every move- 
ment is that of passion, but of sentiment too. Or 
yiew that youth so intent upon instruction ; he 
hangs upon the very words of bis aged guide. 
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How powcrloUy do we conceive the mature le^ 
eolvet tbat irradiate the iiigenuouB coonteiiaiice ! 
Or torn your attention to the child who is play- 
ing in the lap of the mother — how innocently 
liappy I bow nnconscioutly beautiful I Yet look 
again ;— eren here is passion, sentiment, futurity. 
The imagination involuntarily shapes out the for- 
tones of that disposition so legibly expressed in 
the speaking countenance. But im the deep mean- 
ing of the mild fall eye, in the holy expression 
which beams in every lineamenty in the spotless 
form, has not genius made the nearest approaches 
to our unbreathed omceptions of an infant Savi- 
our I Regard that prophet-— bow glorious, yet how 
good, he seems I No spirit insensible to human 
woe, unpitying of human frailty, lives tb^re. The 
errors and backslidings of his race have giv^i a 
fixed though placid sorrow to ike eye, but the do- 
sing sunshine of his own pure life hath settled oa 
the majestic brow. 

Such are all the works of Baphael, full to over^ 
fiowii^ of human sentiment and of interesti^ In 
their very hi^st ideal, they are but the primeval 
dignity and sacredness c^ ournature. How then can 
these fieicts be reconciled with tbe opinion so bold- 
ly and so long asserted, that they do not strike at 
finst sight— that the heart as well as the judgment 
must be gradually prepared to relish their beauties? 
We shall not attempt to reconcile— we deny the oon?- 
elusioii. Where these works have not been from the 
first felt, and admired, and loved in their truth and 
in their simplicity, they have been viewed through 
tbe mists of false theory, or compared with erro- 
neous standards of excellence. We discard aUl 
considention of the theories of the French pr<^ 
teaioDal critica on this sobject ; bat it has of t^ 
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been matter of great surprise to find Sir Joshua 
Reynolds maintaining the same system. " I re« 
member very well," says the English artist, << my 
own disappointment when I first visited the Vati* 
can ; but on confessing my feelings to a brother 
student, of whose ingenuousness I had a high opi- 
nion, he acknowledged that the works of Raphael 
had the same effect upon him — or rather, that 
they did not produce the effect which he expect- 
ed. This was a great relief to my mind ; and on 
enquiring further of other students, I found that 
those persons only who, from natural imbecility, 
appeared incapable of ever relishing those divine 
performances, made pretensions to instantaneous 
raptures on first beholding them. I found myself 
in the midst of works executed upon principles 
with which I was unacquainted ; i felt my igno«- 
rance, and stood abashed. I viewed them again 
and again ; I even affected to admire them more 
than I really did. In a short time a new taste and 
a new perception began to dawn upon me, and I 
was convinced that I had originally formed a false 
opinion of the perfection of the art, and that this 
great painter was well entitled to the high rank 
which he holds in the estimation of the world. 
But let it always be remembered that the excel- 
lence of his style is not on the surface, but lies 
deep, and at first view is seen but mistily. It is 
the florid style which strikes at once, and capti- 
vates the eye for a time, without ever satisfying 
the judgment." We admire this candour, and can 
at once admit the justness of these remarks in ge- 
neral, when applied to the works of Michael An- 
gelo, on whose principles it is well known that Sir 
Joshua formed his theory of ideal beauty. But in 
reference to Raphael, conclusions the very opposite 
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would be neaver the tnitL Dnwn imme^ately 
from nature, as are all his ideas, they interest the 
heart at once; and as we study the exquisite 
mechanism, the perfection of the details, the pro- 
priety of the composition, the judgment confirms 
yet more the impressions which the heart first 
tertained. 

These obseryations lead to^ vrfiile they are 
firmed by, another view, which yet remams to be 
taken of the genius of Raphael It is only in the 
individuality and pntfoundness of expression^ thait 
he reaches the sublimities of art« In the abstraoi 
conception of form he is inferior ; hence, in the re*» 
presentations of mythological existences, he be- 
comes feeble in proportion as he geateralises* It 
is this that discriminates between the Roman and 
the Florentine« The former is the painter of men 
as they live, and feel, and act ; the latter delineates 
man in the abstract The one en^odies senti* 
ment— feeling — ^passion ; the other pourtrays the 
capacities^ energies, and idealities of fano. Rap 
phsel excels in resemblance; be walks the earth, bvt 
with dignity, and is seen to most advantage in reli^ 
tions of human fellowship. Michael Angelo cm be 
riewed only in bis own world ; with ours be bolds 
no farther communion than is necessary to obtain 
a common medium of intelligence* In the grand, 
the venerable, the touching realities of Hfe, the 
first is unrivalled ; bis fair, and teeming true, crea- 
tions cause us to reverence humanity ami ourselres. 
Over the awful and the sublime of fiction, the se- 
cond extends a terrible sway ; be calls spirits from 
their shadowy realms, and they come at his bid- 
ding, in giant shapes, to frown upon the impotea- 
cy of man* 

To contend here for superiority in fiitile ea c h 
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has' fan own independent sphere. The' style of 
Raphael has justly been characterised as the dra« 
matic, that of Michael Angelo as the epic, of 
paiutiDg. The distinction is accurate, in as far as 
the former has made to pass before us character 
in conflict with passion — ^in all its individiudities 
of mode ; while the latter represented and gene- 
lalixed both character and passion. The first leads 
as from natnral beanty to divine— the second ele- 
Tates m at once into regions which his own lofty 
imagiaiogs have peopled. Hence, than Michael 
Angelo's prophets, and other beings that jnst bo- 
rer on the confines of human and spiritual exist* 
enee» the whole range of art and poetry never has, 
and never will, produce more magnificent and ad- 
ventnrous creations. This is his true power— here 
he reigns alone, investing art with a mightiness un-* 
apfn'OBchable by any other pencil. But when the 
interest is to be derived from known forms, and 
natural combinations, he fails almost utterly ; ne«^ 
ter can his line want grandeur— but grandeur so 
fisquently substituted for feeling, and when the 
nibject cannot sustain it, presents only got^eous 
earicatnre. Human affection mingles in every 
touch of Raphael, and he carries our nature to its 
highest moral, if not physical, elevation. Hence, 
his snpematnral forms may want abstract majesty 
and overawing expression ; but they display a com<* 
aranity in this world's feelings, without its weak- 
nesses or imperfections, by which the heart is per- 
haps even more subdued. 

If this be a true estimate of the powers of these 
great men, and we have drawn our inferences from 
inpreesions often felt, and long studied, no compa- 
rison can be more unjust, nor less apt, than the one 
so freqiieii(tly repeated^ thti Midmel Ai^lois the 
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Homer, Raphael the VirgU, of modern painting. 
The Florendne may justly take his place by the 
side of the Greek. Not so the Roman and the 
Mantnan. The copyist of Homer, nay, frequent* 
ly his translator, whose nature is taken at second- 
liand,—- 'whose characters, in the mass, have about 
as much individuality as the soldiers of a platoon, 
and little more intellectual discrimination than 
brave, braver, and bravest, must occupy a lower 
seat at the banquet of genius than the original, 
the ever varied, and graphic artist. The great er« 
ror in estimating the merits of these masters ap- 
pears to have arisen from not considering them se* 
parately, and as independent minds. Michael An. 
gelo, indeed, created, while Raphael may be said 
to have composed ; but he discovered and collect- 
ed — he did not derive his materials. Michael An« 
gelo found the art poor in means, undignified and 
powerless in composition ; he assumed it in feeble- 
ness, and bore it at once to maturity of strength. 
Of these improvements Raphael profited by novel 
application ; but the advantage was nothing more 
than necessarily occurs in the spread of intellt- 
gence. Massacdo had, in like manner, prepared 
the previous change ; Da Vinci first, then Buonar- 
roti, took it up. The pupil of Pemgino made avaii- 
ment of this new path to a commanding height, 
whence the whole prospect of the empire of art 
might be surveyed, but over this his genius soared 
in guideless, independent flight. Than the inven- 
tion, and at such a time, of Midiael Angelo's mighty 
system, there is to be found no greater evidence of 
talent, nor of greater talent ; but from the mind that 
could conceive ^hat system, scarcely an exertion was 
demanded to maintain supremacy therein, guarded 
as were its claims againat all rivalry by tibe ray 



n^^velty and pecuUarity of the stylet where each 
adopter would be degraded into an imitator. Oft 
the other hand, if the perfection of Raphaels man- 
nar i^pear to be more in the ordinary course <tf 
genioBy it is to be remembered^ that its rery per« 
Isctness depends upon those quslities of mind 
which most rarely assemble in the constitution of 
inTentive geniu^^exqnisite taste, sound judgment^ 
patia:it stody, and profound knowledge of & hw 
man heart; Be it also recollected, that to supper! 
the mastery here, in a style founded on no pecift* 
liar Imbitndes of intellect, but embracing the ge« 
neral and intrinsic principles of art, where all gMd 
artists would consequently be rivals, without in« 
curring the imputation of copying, required un« 
abatii^ effort, diligence, and originality^— -more li- 
beral and varied excellence, than in the preceding 
system. Here we at length discoTer the real and 
abiding superiority of Raphael It is not that he 
pre-efttinently surpasses in one of the faculties of 
genius, but he has embodied in his labours more 
of the requisites of perfection than any other of 
the modcmi masters. In grandeur of invention 
and form, he is inferiw to Michael Angelo. Tik 
tiaa surpasses him in colouring, Conregio in gem* 
dation of tone* This superiority, howcTer, becomes 
wUe only where each of the qualities becomes 
the ruling sentiment of the work. For when we 
view m itself a composition of Raphael, where the 
style of design so exquisitely accords with the 
forms, the cdonring corresponding with each, the 
ehiar' oscuro just adequate to the degree of percep« 
tien meditated ; the whole harmonised by innate 
and unerring propriety, animated with his own pe- 
onliar grace and sentiment, while each separate 
guaUty becomes yet more. perfiM^ in the eombina^ 
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tion,— the pencil seems justly to hire attained its 
variralled utmost. 

With their respective foonders, the schools of 
Rome and Florence may be said to hare termina- 
ted ; at least the mantle of their teacher rested 
with very imequal inspiration npon the disciples of 
both. The death of Raphael, in 1 520, proved an 
irremediable loss to the arts, the extent of which 
BSTer can indeed be known. His pore and natu- 
ral style, had it been more firmly engrafted by 
longer life, would probably have delayed, perhaps 
prevented, the sudden extravagance and manner- 
ism which overspread the united schools of Tus- 
cany and Rome, at the head of which Michael 
Angelo survived upwards of forty years. 

Among the various pursuits of taste, painting 
alone exhibits this singular fortune, that the noblest 
and most intellectual of its principles, as also those 
which speak most directly to sense, and are mere- 
ly alluring, were invented at the same time, but 
in different places, and separately practised. It is 
worthy of remark, also, that in each respect the 
first inventors remained the most accomplished 
professors of their own discoveries. While in Rome 
and Florence, design and expression were recei- 
ving their perfection, forming the almost exdnsive 
snb|ects of study, in Venice, the seductions of co- 
louring, in Lombardy, the illusions of light and 
shadow, were adding unknown pomp and magic to 
the art. 

The school of Venice, though one of the eariiest 
in Europe to cherish reviving arts, has added tittle 
of intellectual or noble to their progressive culture. 
Here they have never flourished in the genial 
soil of popular institutions. A haughty «nd jealoits, 
yet luxurious and unpatriotic anstocracyi convert- 
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^.the arls into instraments of private gratificatton 
•—instead of turning them to national ornament. 
Hence sculpture has been little cnltiyatedy archi* 
tcctore mcnre, though in peculiar. style, and pain^ 
ing niost of all. But while the sacredness of reli- 
gion, or the manliness of history, has occupied the 
Italian pencil generally, of the older masters espe- 
cially, Venice has sent forth her lordly senators* 
splendid banquets, and naked beauties. From the 
twelfth century, we hare already seen, a movement 
might be discerned in the arts of Venice. Her 
school of painting b^ins to attract notice under 
Antonello da Messina, who introduced oil colours* 
The Bellinis carried out his improvements; and as 
pupils of the youngest, we discover Giozgione and 
Titian, who, with Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Se- 
bastian del Piombo, Schiavone, and Bassano, were 
the chief masters of this school. 

But of Venetian painting the great ornament is 
Titian, whose name is synonymous with the charac- 
teristic of the native school---fine colouring. From 
this, however, we are not to suppose, as is too fre- 
quently done, that he was wanting in the higher prin- 
ciples of his profession. The alleged imperfection 
of his design will not often be detected, and only in 
momentary action of the parts; for in the more com- 
mon modifications of form, it is faultless, and of 
inanimate nature the drawing and painting of 
his landscapes is unrivalled. In expression he 
is the most historical of all painters, his portraits 
being second only to those of Raphael* In care- 
ful imitation of natural effect, he is equal to the 
most pains-taking of the Dutch school ; yet, with 
such grandeur and breadth in' the masses, that, 
as has been justly remarked, the most imperfect 
sketch in which the original disposition, in this 
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retMet is tHf^serred, will present a cbarscter of 
higii wt. The chief defect of Titian was in com- 
position and poetical iancv; he penetrated the 
i^eiy secrats of natnre in all her yaried effects and 
jninntest shades of tone and hue — bnt he neither 
made selections of her forms, nor possessed the 
•power of correcting her defects, by an ideal stand- 
ard. In this mastery of colonring, three principles 
may be remarked ; first, the interposing medium 
between the eye and the object is supposed to be 
a meUow golden light ; secondly, the most glow- 
ing and gorgeous lights are produced, not so much 
by rich local tints as by the general conduct of the 
whole piece, in which the gradations of tone are 
almost evanescent, yet in their strongest hues pow- 
-erfnlly contrasted. Hence the final splendour is 
effected rather by painting in uuder-toneS, than by 
lavishing on particular spots the. whole riches of 
the palette. The shadows and undeivtones, also, 
-tfre enlivened by a thousand local hues and flicker- 
ing lights, and his masses by innumerable varieties 
^nd play of parts,-^yet all softened, and blended, 
and combined by an undefinable harmony. Hence, 
nothing more easy than apparently to copy Titian 
*— nothing more difiScult than really to imitate his 
luthfalness and splendour. The third principle re- 
Ibra to his practice ; the colours are laid on pure, 
without mixing, in tints by reiterated application, 
and apparently with the point of the pencil. 

Titian died in 1576, at the venerable age of 96 
or 99, having surviined the glory of the Venetian 
school, the last disciple of decided eminence be- 
ing Tintoretto, called the lightning* of the pencil, 
from his miraculous dispatch. The Bassans are 
powerful colourists,and wonderfully true toliature. 
Pkttl Veronese wantons in all the htxuriance of 
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fresh and magnificent colouring, but is correct 
neither in taste nor drawing. Gioi^one, of all 
the early Venetian masters, gare greatest promise 
of uniting purity with splendour, but died in 1511, 
at the age of 33 ; — ^tbus leaving Titian, to whom 
he had in some measure been instructor, to reap 
an undivided harvest of fame. 

In the annals of genius, no name bears more 
strongly on the popular sense attacbe4 to the 
term of a heaven-bom inspiration, superior to cir- 
cumstances and independent of tuition^ than that 
of Antonio Leti — better known as Corregio. This 
artist, who was bom about 1494^ and died at the 
age of 40, is the model rather than the founder of 
the Lombard school. From the bosom of poverty, 
without master, without patron, without even the 
commonest appliances of his art, he bursts at once 
upon the view in all the blaze of original talent-*- 
unpraised, unknown, — in an age of knowledge, 
to sink unmarked like the meteor of the desert, 
leaving but the memorials of his graceful pencil-^ 
in his own phrase, " anch' io son pittore" — to cry 
aloud that he also was a painter,<--that such a man, 
contemporary with Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
and their nearest compeer, should have lived in 
ignorance of them, of Rome, of the antique, of all 
but nature — to die at last unrewarded in Parmi^-* 
is utterly inexplicable. The principal works of this 
master are the two noble cupolas of the cathedral 
churches of Parma, painted in fresco — one subject 
the Assumption of the Virgin, the other the As- 
cension of the Saviour. Of his easel paintings, 
the most precious, representing a Holy Family, 
and called the " Night," is in the Dresden gallery. 
The beauties, of Corregio are grace] and exquisite 
maoa^ment of %bt and coIqut, united with ia« 

v2 
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eaqireflBible harmony, — ^* thus wbs eompkited iim 
nmnd of art.*' << Every thing I see/' says Adiup 
cbale Caraeci, on beholding fifty years afterwards 
'these works of Corregio, ** astonishes me, par^ 
cttiarly the colonring and beaaty of the childroi, 
who live, breathe, and smile, widi so much sweet- 
nesB and yiyacity, that we are constraiDed to aym^ 
patbize in their enjoyment.*' The cleamess and 
TCliefy the sweetness and freedom of pencil, in the 
wwks before vs, have indeed nerer bees exceed* 
ed, bnt correctness is not one of their elements. 
Neither the most beantiffil forms, nor the moat 
pleasing gronpii^s, are preferred to the moat a»- 
gracefol upon any principle of abstract elq^ce^ 
bnt the whole composed and selected in obedienoe 
to the disuibution of light and the gradatioii ef 
tone. In expression, the same system is parsned ; 
for here Corregio has endeavoured habitimlly to 
impress the soft hues and undulating ^tes winch 
mptnre and joy leave <m the coontenance. Be- 
y<Hid these, of ideal, he appears to have had no 
conception. Every form wears the stamp of living 
Mitiire, and his colouring is the Very reflection <rf 
aatinal bloom. He wanted force, which, with the 
delect of elevation, renders the whole ^ect, thoagh 
delightfidly soft and graceful, sometimes eSemmate 
and monotonous. Yet Raphael alone united a 
greater variety of different excellences. 

We have now surveyed the labours and raerks 
of the old masters*--the patriarefas of modeni art. 
The establishn^ent of the four primitive schook 
embraces likewise the golden age of painting. How 
brief was the reign of lofty genius I The same in- 
dividual might have lived with all the mastns now 
enumerated, — he might have survived them idlr>— 
beholditig the art in its infancy, and is its 
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hmd^ he migiii have witnesBed abo its dedme^ and 
yet bave viewed all tins within the ordinaiy span 
of exist«iiGe. The same Itfevity in the duration of 
exceUence we also remarked in the arts of Gi'eece. 
la it» dien^ the fate of the hmaan spintf like hu- 
mw hastatntionsy U> fall away immediately on at- 
tabdag a d^ee of perfection ? nx rather^ is not 
itia avidenee of powers which shall hereafter ex- 
pand, grow^ and anfold their actimie8,-^here on 
tarth chilled, and cramped, and luroken ? 

Anoi^ the minor fathers of the st who not 
aawortlHly supported the glory of the sixteenth 
oentiiry, and who continue the history of painting 
in the Roman and Florentine schools through the 
remaiiider of that period, the chief were the im- 
mediate disciples of Raphael and Michael Aagelo. 
The fisTourite pupil of the former, Julio Romaao, 
was an artist of highly poetic imaginatton, but less 
informed with pare taste than his master; his am- 
bition appears to have aimed at uniting the grace 
of his ioBtractmr with the science and energy af 
JFloreiice* Penni, Perin del Vaga, Polidore Ca- 
mraggio, and Maturino, natnnsuccessfuDy studied 
in the same school ; but we find a gradual disap- 
peanmce of the more simply style of Raj^ael, and 
kng before the middle of the centmy, the two 
scJiools may almost be said to have merged in 
the overwhelming despotism of the principles of 
Michael Angelo* Etcu the names now m^ation- 
ed| tfaoii^ at first following the Roman in their 
later works, are scarcely to be distinguished from 
the disciples of the Florendne scbooL Of those 
who were truly disciples of the latter, and who de- 
tifcd thdr sctenoe immediately from the founder, 
was I>aniel de Yolterra, who survived till 1566. 
The designs id this latter have fi^ncntly beent 
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assigned to his mastei* ; aitd in the opinion of Ponfi- 
sin, his Descent from the Qross, in fresco, in the 
chnrch of Trinita del Monte at Rome, is— or ra- 
ther was, for it perished under French experiment, 
"—one of the three best pictures in the world. 
Andrea del Sarto was more an independent mas- 
ter, who held between the two styles, and added 
better colouring than either. Mazznoli^ bettor 
known as Parmegiano, though by birth and early 
study belonging to the school of Corregio, hu 
better taste was formed at Rome ; his style cf de- 
sign is noble, colouring forcible, and general ef- 
fect sweet and gracious. He died in 1540, ten 
yean after the preceding. But of all the foUowen 
of Michael Angelo, Tibaldi approached nearest to 
the sublimity, without the extrayagance, of bis 
model It soon becomes difficult, indeed impoe- 
sible, to follow decidedly the division of the an- 
cient schools. In the progress of the century, 
their principles become united in the woiks of 
the minor painters, who are henceforth to be dis- 
tinguished by the place of then: birth, rather than 
by their style. The design of Michael Angelo 
prevailed ; but to this were added, in proportion to 
the abilities of the artist, the various discoveries of 
the other masters. The art, however, was in ra- 
pid retrogression. A style which suited only the 
most transcendent genius, which only under such 
inspiration could be at all pleasing, and from 
whose sublimity one step led into the turgid and 
the false, became a most dangerous instrument of 
ill in the hands of mere imitators. The ingraft- 
ing, also, upon its severe simplicity, the more 
luxurious modes of Venice and Lombardy, tended 
still more e£fectually to extinguish character and 
truth of distinctive representation. 
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Towards tbe close of the sizteentli and early 
fMurt of the seyenteenth century, the progress of 
declhte was stayed for a time by the establish- 
ment of a new school. This was the Bolognese 
or £clectic> founded by the Caiacci, and whidi, 
m some measure, was the concentration of all the 
Lombard artists, who^ separately following, in 
m great measure, the style of Corregio, had yet 
9i»rer onited into a seminary of whicn that mas- 
ter could be called the head. The grand prin- 
xi^ . of this new academy, and thence deriving 
the appelklaon of Eclectic, was to select what was 
most excellent in the primitire schools; design 
^om the Florentine, and grace from the Roman, 
#om the Venetian colour, from the Lombard light 
md 8fa«de, uniting all in due proportion and har- 
moniatis efiect. Tbe plan was arduous and aspi- 
ring, but the idea was good; tbe failure which 
•ensued, for, abating the success of individual talent, 
ihe final result disappointed expectation, arose not 
-^m the intention pursued, but from the means 
•employed* The Boiognese masters sought to ef- 
^feet tbe combination of these elements by rules of 
art,' instead of taking nature as the connecting and 
nvifying principle. In the study of Iter effects 
they would have found tbe very union they con- 
templated-*-the previous separation, in fact, of pic- 
torial excellence into departments, had been oc- 
casioned by partial or peculiar views of nature. 
Btill the success of the attempt was great, and 
threw the last rays of glory over the native seat 
of modem art. 

The founders and great ornaments of this school 
were Ae three Caracci ; Ludovico the eldest, bom 
in 1555, died in 1619, was the instractor of his two 
consiafr— Agostinoi three years younger, and An- 
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nibale, bom in 1560, both of whom Ludovico sui^- 
vived. The associadoa formed by these relativecf 
was, in the strictest sense of the term, a school oi[ 
design, and condncted upon an admirable plan; 
students being instructed in anatomy, in drawing, 
in painting, and in the principles of composition, 
by actual superintendence and personal instme- 
tion. The unaffected breadth, solemnity, . yet 
grace of effect — the simplicity of character, which 
distinguish the works of Ludovico, are justly ad- 
mired. Augustino excelled more in the theory 
than the practice of lus art ; but one of the beat 
pictures of this school, the St Jerome of the Cer^ 
tosa, is his. Engravings by him>e numerous ancl 
valuable. Of all the Caracci, Annibale is the moat 
magnificent in his compositions, and may be taken 
as the true representative of the school'; bold^ 
splendid, broad, his pencil deals its touches with 
firm, almost unerring certainty, to its aim — but to« 
frequently that aim is style in art, rather than truth 
in feeling. 

Of the immediate pupils of the Bolognese aca* 
demy, the first undoubtedly is the modest and 
tender Domenichino. Though participating in 
the common fault of his school, loaded design, yet 
his heads have a feeling and expression approach- 
ing to the sublime in sentiment. The Comnnip 
nion of St Jerome is pronounced by Poussin.to be 
one of the three best pictures in the world — the 
Transfiguration of Raphael, and Volterra's Descent 
from the Cross, completmg the number. We shall 
not easily forget our impressions on behcMing the 
Transfiguration and the Communion side by side 
in the Vatican. Guide's name .instantly calls up 
all our associations of the graceful and the benign ; 
but his expression* is too often artificial: peclMpe 
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ifi his works we first decidedly mark those aca- 
demic abstractions and refinements of precept, 
wiiicb, formed independently of nature^ hastened 
the down&dl of art in this its last resting place. 
Gnercino wants power and individual character ; 
AllMmi is agreeable and poetic, the painter of the 
Lores and Graces. Carlo Dolci, a Florentine, 
iwitalee Gnido. Laafranco is bold, but incor- 
leet in his design ; as are likewise Pietro Cortona, 
and Lnea Giordano, mannerists in whom is lost 
every distinction of character. Contemporary with 
the Caracci, but self-tatight, and belonging to no 
sdiool, was Caravaggio, strong but nngraceful in 
dsMgo, harsh in the disposition of his lights, but of 
iradoubted genius: — ^his pupil was Spagnoletto. 
The history of painting in Italy, at least of painting 
animated by genius, may be closed with the name 
of Salvator Rosa, who died in 1673, the only native 
landscape painter which that delightful and pic- 
turesque country has produced. The old masters, 
mdeed, have left the grandest and most perfect 
landscape compositions — but these are subservient 
to thefigures. Rosa succeeded in both, and stands 
nobly, but peculiarly original, in an age of decay 
and mannerism. 

The eighteenth century opens under the auspices 
of Carlo Maratti, an aflected mannerist, but not 
altogether devoid of talent. After his death, in 
1713, his rivals, Garziand Cignani, sustained for a 
little the expiring reputation of the Roman school. 
But it is quite unnecessary to continue the nar- 
rative ; the state of the arts during the early part 
of this century has already been noticed, and the 
names of Bianchi, Costanzi, Manchini, the early 
contemporaries of Canova, and of the revival, are 
now forgotten. The only artists of those times 
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Btill regarded with some respect, are, Solenena, 
who died in 1747 ; Sehafitian Conca, in 1764; and 
Pompeo Battoni, who brings down the history of 
the art to 1787 ; Mengs belongs to Gr^many. 

Over the living art of Italy, Camnccini at Rome^ 
and Benrenuti at Florence, preside. The hrtn&t 
is periiaps the best drao^tsmaa in Evrope, hot ia 
inferior as a colourist ; he wants depth, harmony, 
and force ; his grouping also is demcti^ in rich- 
ness and Tariety, approaching too nearly to ih^ 
linear as in reliero. iiis expression, though noble, 
is cold-— deficient in that warm gu^ of sentiment, 
which, in the ancient masters, seemed to " create 
a soul under the ribs of death." Benrenuti ex* 
eels his contemporary as a colourist, in the dis- 
position of his group, and in the force of chiar* 
08CU70; but in purity of drawing, in classical 
taste, and in the selection of form, he is infetiior. 
Each has chosen his subjects principally from pnn 
fane history. Camuccini's best peiformance is tbe 
Departure of Regulus ; Benvenuti's a scene in the 
recent history of Saxony. Rome possesses several 
other good painters, but few natives — ^fbr, to the 
artist as to the poet of every nation, she haS he* 
come 

<( p— ..His couDtr)ri«^t7 of the soul/' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The Trans^alpine schools of painting now de« 
mand attention. The German is usually divided 
into three distinct schools — the German, properly 
so called, the Flemish, and the Dutch. These 
distinctions are rather local than diepending upon 
characteristic difference of manner. Indeed, prior 
to the age of Durer, the only style discernible in 
the schools is that named Gothic, common more or - 
less to all the states of Europe, but especially in- 
digenous in Germany. The expression, then, is 
here employed not altogether in its vague and 
generic sense of any thing stiff and formal—for 
these early or Gothic pictures exhibit a specific 
character both of design and execution. They 
are painted upon wood, usually oak, covered some- 
times with canvass, always with a white ground, 
upon which tlje outline of the subject is sketched, 
and' the whole overlaid with gilding. This last 
forms the real .grounding of the picture, which is 
painted in water or size-colour, with great care 
and 'diligence of finbh^ often with considerable fe* 

Q 6 
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licity of effect, and always with more of the sim- 
plicity of individual nature than occars in any other 
works of the same age and description. Thu early 
school terminated in the fifteenth centory, from 
the more general diffusion of oil-painting ; its prin- 
cipal masters were Schoen, the Bon Martino of 
the Italians, t)om in 1420, painter and engraver ; 
Wohlgemuth, the instructor of Durer; andMoiUer, 
or Kranach, Burgomaster of Wittembei^, and 
friend of Luther. But the prince of German artists 
is Albert Durer, bom at Nuremberg in li?!^-* 
the Da Vinci of this school, as excelling in science 
and in art. His works in painting and engraving 
are equally admirable, evincing knowledge of the 
best principles of imitation. They still retain a 
degree of constraint — a renmant of the Gothic 
manner, of which the habits and prejudices of his 
eountrymen, and his own ignorance of the antiqae, 
prev«ited the removal. Want of dignified design 
snd grandeur of composition, hard and meagre 
outline, are his defects ; truth, originality, tmd 
simplicity of thought, good colouring, and the in- 
vention, or at least penecting, of etching on cop* 
per, form his contributions to the arts. His con- 
tempcwary, and, in portraits, superior, was Hol- 
bein, best known in England, and whose works, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., are excellent examples 
of the school ; his successors, in departing from ihis 
national style, become blended with the minor Ita- 
lian masters — fmr the German school ceases to be 
original or distinct when it ceases to be Gotfaie. 
AAwr Schwartz Rolenhamer, and others ef the six- 
teenth century, who painted history in the Italian 
manner, Germany sent forth chiefly landscape 
painters, as Bauer, Ekhaimer, and othera, who 
finished in a stylo exquisitely delicate aiMtjiataral. 



Comiii«t«ia] wcfoltb, the eompantiTe independ^ 
tBOe and aethitj which always aceoimMmy indna-i' 
tnaus enterprise, rendered the Flemish cities, from 
a very early period, fiunous in paiuting. In hct$ 
BSiny oi their mel»t hieratiTe hranches of trade>-^ 
t ap e stry , emfairoideiy, jewellery-^-^ptaded npofli 
aad, as hi the ItaHaii repaUics, aided the progress 
of desifn. Few cfaaiacterisiies of a national style^ 
hoW6T^, are to bo fonnd in the history of art in 
tha Low Coantries, as distinct from Germany^ prior 
to the dose oi the sixteenth eentnry. To John of 
Bruges, better known as Van Eyck, a Flemish 
pakilor ahtfnt the beginning of the fifteenth cen* 
tary, has been ascribed the d^oTery of oil colonrs i 
hot though the discorery i^ears rather to hafa 
heeii a gradual^ improvement, commencing from a 
HtMk earlier date, he certmnly first broaght tha 
ptaetiee into general ns^* The painters of tha 
FlemiBb and Dutch schools were thns put early in 
poesession of an advantage, contributing principal* 
jy to llie distinguishing qualities of art in thesa 
conntries^-^fine colouring and exquisite finisfat 
The method, indeed, necessarily introduced these 
properties, as may also be remarked in Italy, where 
the Venetian masters^ who first obtained the secret^ 
6dMinued to surpass, as they had taken the lead^ 
in streetnesa and splendour of pencilling. Lucas 
Van Leyden and Mabeuse, far surpassed Van 
Eyck, aid indeed rivalled their Qermva contemn 
piMaries, Durer and Holbein ; while, in the subset* 
qaent century, artists are numerous who carried to 
a high perfection l^e characteristics of the school 
-imitation of nature, and wonderful minutenesa 
of €ai8fai^--4ucb as Brill, Stenwyck, Spranger, thtf 
Arueghili^ and Van Veen. 

Raiieiis was b«m of an honovrable family^ al 
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Antwerp, in 1577, and died in 1640. This poitrer- 
fnl and prolific artist, whose works are abundantly 
scattered o^er the whole of Europe, gave to tbo 
Flemish school the consideration attendant on se- 
parate and dignified character. Had Rubens, in- 
deed, united to brilliancy of colouring, rapidity of 
composition, and splendour of general effect, .the 
elevation of form and sentiment which ennoble 
the thoughts of the old masters, his name would 
justly hare ranked amongst the highest in art. 
But the seductions of the Venetian, and the bra- 
yura of the Lombard style, had for him more at- 
traction than the majesty of the Florentine, or the 
grace and pathos of the Roman penciL There ia 
in his style, however, a dexterous compensation 
for defects, which, more than in ^y other, mo« 
mentarily seduces the judgment from propriety. 
His defect of expression is concealed in the rich- 
. uess, the lavish variety, of his figures and group- 
ing ; the incorrectness of his forms is forgotten in 
beholding their almost mobile elasticity ; the ab- 
sence of lofty interest passes unmarked amid the 
striking contrasts and picturesque impressions of 
the general effect. Over the whole is thrown the 
most goi^eous colouring, the play of reflected 
lights, the magnificence of almost shifting, yet 
ever harmonious hues and luxuriance of oniament ; 
-—like the golden flood from the stained window, 
pouring its radiance over the irregular but magical 
combinations of the Gothic aisle. . The landscapes 
of Rubens are delightful ; they have the freshness, 
the clearness, the variety of nature, and a far deeper 
sentiment of her beauty than his histories pr por- 
traits — the last, indeed, are the least meritorious 
of his works. But we shall qualify or support our 
own by the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynoldsi wfapae 
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siitMaiy &tthi^ character of Rubens is as follows t 
^ In his compositioh bis art is too apparent ; hi« 
ignres have expression, and act with energy, but 
wf^tit simplicity or dignity. His colonring, in 
Whicli htd is eminently skilled^ is notwithjstanding 
Ui^ mutch of what we call tinted. Throu^out the 
tHmle of his works, there is a proportionable want 
of tlMt nicety of distinction and elegance of mind, 
wMdl is feq«nred in the higher walks of painting ; 
to "Ais Want, it may in some degree be ascribed, 
ttet those qnalities that make ^ excellence of 
^Is subordinate style, appear in him with tha 
greatest lustre." The Crucifixion at Antwerp is 
Kk masterpiece ; the Allegories of Mary de Medici 
m the Louvre Ms largest work ; but some of the 
most finished smaller pictures which we hare seen 
tte in the Rubens-gallery, in the palace of Fro* 
d^ric at Potzdam. 

Hie contemporaries of Rubens were independ** 
^flt masters or disciples. Among the former were 
¥an Voss Strada, Miel Savary Seegers; among 
fte latter, Snyders, Jordains, Teniei^, and espe* 
dally Vandyke. Rather later, lived Schwaneveldt 
in landscape, and Neef for interiors, &c. ; but iJie 
influence of the principles of precepts of Rubens 
animated the whole of their efforts. In point of 
Afliniiffr and: subject, Teniers and Vandyke may in 
some measure be considered as forming the ex- 
tivmes of the Flemish schools, though in respect 
of merit they stand in the first rank. Teniers, for 
instance, connects the Flemish with the Dutch 
style, being more elevated in the general tone of 
wf conceptions and manner than the latter, while 
he has selected a less dignified walk than Rubens. 
HTiai has painted with exquidte truth, and very 
gbsHt beauty <rf pencil, the customs, scenes^ amuse* 

q2 
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ments, and character of his conntrynden. Vaa** 
dyke, again, in the grace and dignity of his perw 
traits, in the intellectuality of his expressioii and 
composition, seems to effect a junction between 
the common and broad natnre oJF the native taste, 
with the ideal of Italian art. The pictures paioi- 
ed by Vandyke during the early period of his resi-^ 
dence in England, are among the finest specimens 
of portraiture. Here, indeed, in some re^>ecta, 
ai the clearness and transparency of his camation% 
he is excelled only by Titian, — ^in the graceful mr 
of the heads, and beautiful drawing of the extre- 
mities, he reminds us of Raphael,— while, to theee 
qualities, he has added a silvery tone of pencilUng, 
which, more so than in any other master, gives bade 
the delicate and varied hues of real flesh and skin* 
He has hardly succeeded in history, more, boww 
ever, from want of practice than genius ; for his 
alleged want of fancy seems not so appurent as 
has been supposed. In Vandyke, we find a most 
striking proof that excellence in art is founded 
upon no abstract theory of the ideal, blit in select- 
. ing, and sedulously adhering to, some one yiew of 
nature : hence— whence alone, 

" The soflt precision of the clear Vandyke/* 

What Rubens had accomplished for the Fleniih 
school, in giving to it nationality and a head, 
Rembrandt some time after conferred upon that 
of Holland ; but between the two cases tliere ia 
this difference, — the former has identified his 
principles and reputation widi the whole of sac- 
ceeding art in his country,-«^these principles, also, 
are founded in a more comprehensive view of na- 
ture and of imitation ; the latter has merely given 
a consistency to the scattered details and intf vi« 
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imi artists of the Dutch school, by concentrating 
stteBtioii upon one, while he has giiren a singular 
hat most powerful delineation of nature. He stands 
done, not only among his countrymen, a gigantic 
workman among the minute labourers of cabbages^ 
batdiers' shops, and green-grocers' stalls, but he 
is a solitary master in the schools of Europe. The 
style of Kembrandt it is easy to distinguish, but 
difficult to characterise. It is at once natnral 
and highly artificial — original,. yet excessively man- 
nered. It is natural ; for every object, no thatter 
what, is represented just as it appears, without al- 
teration, improvement, or addition — ^but the me- 
dium of visibility, if the expression may be allow- 
ed, the mode in which nature is exposed, is a com- 
plete artifice ; no inventor was ever more original 
in his system, but none less varied in its applica- 
'tion ; — if we have seen one picture of Rembrandt, 
we have seen all, as far as respects his principles, 
for he has only two. In his practice he is at once 
bold, even to coarseness, and elaborately finished — 
Ut colonrittg is delicate, yet placed frequently in 
lumps npon the convass. But to attempt a positive 
description : Of the two principles of the Dutch 
master, one respects the manner of delineating, the 
other. of exhibiting, nature. He appears to have 
regarded art as without power or control over the 
eharacter or form of the subject — ^these were to bo 
.most faithfully preserved, and most minutely co- 
pied. This formed his first principle, to which he 
has most rigidly adhered. But as natural objects 
present different modifications in appearance, ac- 
cording to the quantity and direction of the light 
which falls upon them, and since this can be arti- 
ficially varied at iJie will of the artist, here Rem- 
brandt fixed his secondi and what may be termed 



Ins ideal principle. Ib the sebools of I<tily> tt^htft^ 
seen thtft the management of light had been bron^ 
to ^ly great perfection, especially by Tftian, €or^ 
regto, and their best instmcted followers. TMe 
method was diffusion — to unite, bysecondAf^, Ai 
principal lights, and both, by a gradatioii of tuMlKl^ 
tone, with the darkest shadows, aroidrfiig n^Nmo/g 
contrasts. Indeed, the Tenetian master has sfaowil; 
in his practice, that strong opposftion, liefd^ Of 
light nor colonr, was necessary to powerfal eA^ ; 
and Corregio, on the same principle, has painted 
much in demi, or neutral tone. These precepiBI 
Rubens also had discovered in his Italian stitdi<^ 
and afterwards constantly practised ; Vandyke, 1^ 
the same method, has giveft that extr|ordin«fy 
softness and delicacy which sits so Biirmelf ttpott 
his female countenances. Renfbrandt pursir<^ A 
method directly the reverse ; he coneentrated Mh 
light into one meteoric blaze, directed in ftdl fowet 
upon one spot — to which all other forms are te- 
crificed in deep gloom-^and upon which the Whole 
riches of his palette are heaped. He placed M* 
tnre, as it were, in a dungeon, while, throtigli 
one solitary loop-hole, the beam of heaven seena, 
with ten-fold force, to penetrate to the ^^i^j^ 
of the artist's immediate contemplation. TM^ 
spreading a daazKng, yet solemn light over tStl^iit^ 
vests the commonest forms with an itttknowft in- 
terest, and gives to the grossest and most undfiM^ 
eal^ imitation an elevated and romantic charactei', 
—just as the uncertain gloom of twilight BfianfH$s 
in shadowy terrors and strange shapes, objecfs 
the most familiar in ordbary day. In th(< same 
style are painted the landscapes of Rembrandt, 
eqttally valued, and more true than even his figureib. 
The reM of the Dutdi iMitel^bave Hlele of As- 
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tinctire excdtence ; the imitation of all is wo]l<- 
derfal in its fidelity, minuteness, and beauty ; bat 
human talent, and weeks of precious time, wasted 
upon a cabbage leaf, or a few fish upon a board, 
is after all but a melancholy theme, which we shall 
dbpatch with a catalogue of names. Before or 
contemporary with Rembrandt, who died in 1674, 
we have Hsemskirk, Both, Metzu, Blsemart, 
Breenberg, Polemberg, Bhei^em, Cuyp, Wynants, 
Heem, Mieris, Yangoyn, Sc&lken, Van der Neer, 
Van der Warf. A higher class of artists were 
Wouvermans, Laar, and Gherard Douw, the most 
carefnl of painters. These and others now men- 
tioned placed the ideal of art in the most scrupu- 
lous' delineation of nature — ^the most elaborate 
truth and transparent colouring ; and it cannot be 
denied, that they approached their ideal nearer 
than did the Italian masters to theirs. But more 
glory accrued from the attempt than in the success. 
The arts of the Low Countries, so long an ap- 
pendage of the crown of Spain, naturally lead tp 
those 6f that kingdom. No regular Spanish school 
of painting appears at any time to have existed, 
though the art has been very successfully practised 
by numerous artists. Of these the chief are Velas- 
quez, equally eminent in history and portrait ; and 
Murillo, a delightful colourist, and distinguished 
for natural feeling, though often vulgar, and rarely 
dignified, in his choice of forms. He is the most 
original of all the great masters of Spain, who have 
generally been indebted to Italy. Morales, Herrera, 
with many others, might be mentioned, but we 
have not seen their works. The principal seats 
of painting, in Spain, were Madrid and Seville; 
the school holds intermediate rank between those 
of Venice and Flandersy— its chief beauty is truth 
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of chancter, natural etpression and fine goIo«^<» 
log, correety bat not elevated, design. 

In France, or by French artists, pamting batf 
been practised with ranch indindnal snccesa ; and 
though academies have been formed, and govern* 
ment protection long and liberally afforded, it 
woold yet be dtfficalt exactly to describe in what 
the characteristics of the national style of art in 
France consist. In that country, taste, as respects 

Cinting, has flnctoated more, and from the first 
B been lest deeply impressed with original traits^ 
than as regards any other of the fine arts. Vol** 
taire has remarked, that a people may hare a 
vnmc and poetry pleasing only to themselres^ 
and yet both good ; but in painting, thongh. their* 
genios may be peculiar, it cpxL be genuine duly 
as it is agreeable to, and prized by, all the worlds 
Tried by this rule, French painting seems to be 
neither correct nor pleasing, and it is not nni^ 
Tersal, that is inyentive, in its peculiarity of man- 
ner. In her early efforts, France was indebted 
fo Italy, and in her subsequent labours the Ita- 
lian method, of design has prevailed ; indeed, her 
artists have here rather copied tlmn imitated^ 
ad<fing, no doubt^ what have been termed lei 
graces Fran^^aises — an expression ill*naturedlyy 
but not without truth, translated, ^ Frendi grt« 
maoes." It is rare, perhaps impossible, to find ori-* 
ginaMty where tsBte has not been naturally, and 
to a cottsiden^le extent, cultivated prior to the 
introduction of extrinsic knowledge. Art bor'« 
rowed in a state of forwardness, can receive nty 
new nor valuable modifications fronfr unsldlfal 
hands and unpractised fancy. On the other handy 
when thought has been independently exerdsedi 
refinement, engrafted vpen hs bold, thongh pei^ 
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ImfB mde streogthy will receive noTel combina* 
tioiis and freshness of diaracter ; while the recep* 
tion of more perfect modes in the same walk, will 
bat improve the Cacilitiesy without oppressing the 
ppwers, of native genius. Again, the flactnations 
of painting obserrable daring its progress in France, 
appear to have arisen chiefly from the influence 
which £ftVoarite masters haye been able to exer* 
dse over the art nniversally in that country. Nor 
bas the influence often been that of pure talent. 
Court intrigue, during the moat favourable epochs, 
has raised to court employment, and consequent* 
ly to pre-eminence in the honours and emoluments 
of his profession, some, individual^ who thus be* 
came possessed of the means of rendering his bre- 
thren eager to obtain his countenance by imitation 
of his style. Thus we have the schools of Vouet, 
of Le BruD, of David, diatinguisbed merely by 
adherence to the particular manner of these mas* 
Usn; with some exception in the last, which is 
founded most on general principles. This, how- 
ever, is only an effect growing out of a far more 
general cause of imperfection in French art, name- 
ly, the absence of all true national interest. Among 
the French, painting has hitherto, during the most 
prosperous periods, formed the amusement or the 
luxury of their rulers : though as contributing to 
the external pomp, splendour, and show of their 
<^ manarchie,' the people have been trained to ap- 
plaud. There never has been mutual sympathy be- 
tween the artist and his countrymen ; he drew his 
encouragement, and looked for his reward, fVom 
other and far less ennobling inspiration than their 
praise. That incense which not unfrequently was 
really kindled at the Muses' flame, was burnt before 
the idols set up by a despot, instead of being offered 
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to the majesty of national feeling* In concfima* 
tion of these remarks, so congenial with the whole 
history of art as an intellectaal attainment, we have 
only to refer to the reigns of Lonis XIIL, XIV^ 
XV.; more especially of the second, whose s^fish 
glory, the pursuit of his entire life, converted the 
most splendid of the arts into a vehicle of adula- 
tion, throagh fulsome and direct flattery, or gla- 
ring and far-fetched allegory. If, during the re- 
cent order of things, more respect was paid to real 
merit, and less to cabal than formerly, the same, 
nearly, was the isolation of the art from fioptilar 
enthusiasm — it was still under the same thraldom 
to the cold and selfish aggrandisement of an in« 
dividual ; or, where this object seemed more <£- 
rectly connected with national exultation, the art 
was exercised on a theme, whose violent and arti- 
ficial aspect is, throughout unvaried, entirely des- 
tructive of natural expression and discrimination 
of character. The gold and glitter. of militaiy 
portraits— *the unromantic combinations of modem 
warfare, with its mechanical levelling of distinctive 
peculiarities, were little calculated to rectify— *they 
increased— the errors and the wants of French 
painting ; while that which is absolutely good was 
derived from the colder forms of sculpture. 

The most ancient labours of the art in France 
appear to have been on glass, and, as in every other 
country, dedicated to the service of religion. Of 
these primitive specimens, many still remain of 
considerable beauty, as in the church of St Ge- 
nevieve at Paris. Another method, common also 
to Germany, and which, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, had assumed the appearance of a regular 
and important branch. of ingenuity, was a species 
of enamel, formed by the fosion of metallic c»* 
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JDom witii glass. Of this method, many remains of 
sm^rifling heauty occur in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, which, with the Gothic paintings 
abeady described, seem to have exercised the in- 
geiivity of his subjects, till the exertions of Fran- 
■CIS !«• for their improYement brought artists from 
htfy. Among these was the great Leonardo, who 
died at Fontainbleau, in the arms of this monarch, 
IB l&2^y and before he had exercised his pencil 
k France. Copies of his works, especially of the 
Last Supper, were executed for Francis, who was 
desirous of carrying off the original with the wall 
iqion. which it is painted.* 

The intervening period from the death of 
Francis to the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, torn by religious dissension, distracted 
by the heartless intrigue, and still more heartless 
massacres perpetrated by the Catholic party, threw 
France back in the career of improvement. The 
iBplendid reign of Henry of Navarre was favour* 
Me indeed both to the fine and useful arts ; but, 
as in the former age, foreign, and principally 
Flemish artists, were employed. The imbecile 
-Louis XIIL has the credit of having first formed 
« native school of painting, or rather, perhaps, in 
this reign, advantage was first taken of those va- 
rious circumstances which had gradually been 
forming both skill and taste in France. This, like 
every other measure of the same period, is to be 
attributed to the prime minister, Richelieu, found- 
er also of the Academy. This was the source 
whence were supplied the artists of the succeed- 
ing reigUy who were principally disciples of Vouet, 

'' * The best of these confinn the former remarks on this 
ssoomplished artist* 

R 
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tiie fint Freneh omiter of eminencet bora in ISSSt 
bal wboie meiiti in the nobler walks of art vroM 
not otberwiie entitle bim to notice. 

Tbe glory, not only of tbts period, but of the 
Uetory of Frencb art, i» Nicbolaa Poii88iai«4ha 
nhesie and tbe Tirtuoiis Pouwin. To bis ctm» 
temporaries, bowoTer, or to the retainers in the 
balls of Lonit, be did not properly belong. Bmn 
in 1594, be bad formed bis taste by a reridenee 
of nearly twenty years in Italy, before be was 
invited, in 1639, to a pension and an apartment 
in tbe Toileries. From tbe cabals of a coart» 
and the petty jealoasy of the inferior Vonet, be 
fled beyond the Alps to bis own loved Rome, 
nerer to return. There he conversed more wiA 
antiquity than with living men. Thence origina* 
ted Uie grand defect of his style. <* We never/' 
says a moralisti << live out of our age, without 
missing something which our successors wiU wish 
we had possessed." This is espedally true in the 
present instance* The characteristics of the woilcs 
of Poussin are extreme correctness of form and 
costume, great propriety in keeping, and the moat 
enchanting simplicity of design. These beauties 
be derived from constant study snd deep know- 
ledge of ancient sculpture. While be thus fol« 
lowed closely one of the sources of excellence, be^ 
however, neglected the other, and, inpamting, the 
more important-^nature. Hence the frequent 
want of interest«-^the defects of expression-x^tbe 
cold and sombre colouring-^the absence of tbi^ 
breathing similitude which animates even the sab- 
jects of his intense contemplation. But the ancient 
sculptors were not satisfied with nature at second- 
bandr*-.the great cause of failure in the painter. 
The perfections of their statues he transfex]red to 
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lit ^aBLvWf fiM^ettiiig that these were copied from 
men. In the choice of his subject, and manner el 
repiesenting its incidents, Ponssin has few equals i 
in his pictures^ too, there is always a most charni* 
kg harmcmy of thought — ^the scene-^the figures 
*-*-the bandling-«>-«yen the forms of inanimate ob* 
jecta in his landscapes^ all hare an antique tatf 
trmsporting the imagination into aH ideal world* 
Hence, of all those who hare made the attempt^ 
Ponssin has best succeeded in classical allegory* 

Louis XIV., who commenced his reign in 1643, 
nsolTed to complete the intentions of bis pre- 
deceseoTi in giving to France a school of native 
artists ; and, by the institution of academies, con* 
ferring rewards, and raising to honours, so for ao* 
Gomplished his purpose, as respected the cultiva* 
tion of the art by Frenchmen, to a very consider- 
able extents The school, howeyer, thus created, 
was composed of imitators in their profession, 
and flatterers of their royal patron. True, TigiH 
rous, ori^al genius, lires not to be called forth at 
the smile of a monarch, nor by permission to dis« 
play its powers in painted panegyrics on the walk 
of a palace. As well might we expect, in the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of the hothouse, the strength, 
and beauty, and freshness, which bloom amid gladee 
and groves, freely visited by the pure breiitfa of 
heaven. 

The great master of this school was Le Bmn, (of 
so the Scotch name of Brown, from a family of 
which name he was descended, has been translated^ 
He was bom in 1619, of a family long attached to 
the practice of the arts, and became the favourite 

CpU of Vouet, whose precepts in many respects- 
too foithfully retained. Yet Le Bmn had good 
capaUlitiesy-<«ftlitreIy fancy, great dexteriity of hand. 
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and not nnfreqnently noble conceptions* But in alt ^ 
things he is too artificial — a defect nev^ redeem- 
able by any display even of the most splendid tech-* 
nical qualities* In the paintings of Le Bmn^ the 
want of simplicity is conspicuous in the forced at- 
titudes of his figures, and in their too systematic 
expression. Both the^ imperfections have result- 
ed from the same cause — neglect of nature^ ne- 
glect operating by dififerent effects. In the former 
case> the artist has designed too much from me- 
mory, or — a common feult, we should be inclined 
to. say, in French art— 4ias taken his attitudes from 
the theatre. In the second, it is easy to perceive, 
that he aimed at reducing the infinite and minute 
changes of expression to a theory of academic 
rules ; indeed, his pictures are but commentaries, 
in this respect, upon his celebrated treatise on the 
Fusions. The colouring in these performances ia 
glaring, without firmness of shadow, and the local 
tones are fialse ; hence the general effect is shallow, 
with a monotony of hue, arising, not so much from 
want of variety in the tints, as from error in keep- 
ing. The best works of Le Brun are the five 
grand pictures from the life of Alexander, which, 
notwithstanding the defects inherent in his style, 
are productions of dignity and grandeur, exhibiting 
great fertility both of composition and of resource 
in mechanic art ; but surely Voltaire must, intend 
his assertion to be restricted to France, when he 
says, that engravings of these paintings are more 
sought after than those of the battles of Constan- 
tine, by Raphael and Julio Romano. 

^The trutli of the preceding remarks on the 
causes which have contributed, in France, to the 
mediocrity of painting, is placed in a strikingiview 
by the tyranny, the absolute despotism^ in which 



Le Bnm was enabled to lord it ot^er his contenif- 
pcorsriet, irlie^er pftinters, sculpt ors, or architects. 
Eirery onef wM forced to become the observant 
a e »y U #r of hkn whom the court favoured, or en-i 
joyed tile oplioix of remaining unemployed. Such' 
'mm tho fate of Le Suem*, not merely the superior 
of Le Brto, bat, wHh the exception of Ponssin, 
to wInnii even in some respects he is more than 
Mpid, the best psmter France has ever produced—^ 
tbe sole one in ^i^iose works are ftmnd natural 
sm^tiehy and repose. He took Raphael for hisT 
Model, whose feeling, sober grace, and internal 
digiBty, d& liDt contribute even now to render his 
kntttlion popular. If Le Sueur were less fre« 
^pieiiidy infenor to himself, he would have stood 
in the first rank of his profession, though he died 
HI 165S, at the early age of thirty-eight. Bour- 
don^ Valentin, and M egnard, were also conteropo* 
noie^ and in some respects equals, of Le Brun. 

To this period, though only by chronology, and 
to France merely by birth, belongs Claude Gelee, 
better ^lown as Claude Lorrain, from his native 
prafinoe, where he was born in 1600, dying in his 
dSth year ait Rome, where he resided during the 
grester part of the reigns of Louis XIII. and Al V., 
hiafing never erossed the Alps after leaving home 
a» the runaway apprentice of a pastry-cook. To 
tilia afttst^ self-tai^ht) and at first apparently more 
tJMkR oommonly incapable, landscape painting owes 
ita interest and its loveliness as a separate and dig- 
niied branch 6f art. In the s^f^etest, as in the 
most brilliant, effects of light'— from the first blush 
of day to the fall of dewy eve, Claude is unri- 
▼idled^ or even unapproached, if in one or two in- 
atweea we except our own Wilson. The aeriid 
peiipedive} and linb liquid softness of the tofies, in 

r2 
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his pictures,*— the leafing, forms, andhrandiing of 
the trees, the light flickering clouds, the transpa- 
rency of hue, the retiring distances, all make as 
near approaches to nature as it is possible for art 
to aecomplish. Still there is one grand defect in 
the representations of Claude, whidi to a degree 
destroys the natural effect of their constituent fea- 
tures ;— they are too frequently compositions, or 
what are termed heroic landscapie. This certainiy 
heightens the charm merely as respects the iosagi- 
nation, but detracts from the still deeper interests 
of reality. For this practice, which, indeed^'is too 
common with landscape painters, there can be 
found also no plea, till it has been proved that the 
majesty and variety of nature are unequal to 1^ 
powers of the pencil. 

The French painters of the eighteenth century 
were numerous, and on the whole superior to 
those of the same era in Italy. Throughout the 
whole, however, we detect the principles of the 
school of Louis XIV., as respects the individual 
qualities of the art ; while in the philosophy of taste, 
more especially as affects painting, are discoverable 
the effects of the mechanical and systematic criti* 
cism — ^tbe mere pedantry of learning, which, origi* 
sating with the writers of that age, spread over 
Europe, nor, in art, is yet entirely exploded. 
Cases is one of the most eminait of native artists, 
who was overlooked during his lifetime ; but what 
is the meaning of Voltaire's remaric on this artist? 
'* Chaque nation cherche k se faire valoir ; les Fran- 
cais font valoir les autres nations en tout genre.** 
The taste of this writer in the fine arts is not 
less contemptible than in the principles of nobler 
literature, and in religion. The tawdry nudities 
which we have seen still suspended inihe Sitik 
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de TaUeauXf at Ferneyy are a practical testimony 
of the one fact ; and, place seiring, it would be 
BO di^cult matter to prove the other, or rather, we 
trust, it needs no exposition. Santerre studied na- 
tare, designs with correctness, and colour? agree« 
ably, but he rises not above mediocrit]^ ; nor will 
it be admitted, as asserted by hb countrymen, that 
bis picture of Adam and Eve is one of the best in 
modejm art. The two Parrocels and Bourgoyn 
painted combats, chiefly of horsemen. Jouvenet 
•hows talent in design, but colours too yellow ; 
is remarkable as having painted in old age with 
his left hand. Rigaud is called the French Rubens. 
lie Moine, in the Apotheosis of Henry IV. at Ver« 
sailles, has left a striking and well-coloured com- 
position, but one. of those incongruous allegories, 
which, daring the. seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, formed the besetting sin of French art. 
La Fosse, the two Boul(^;nes^ De Troy, Raous, 
Tr^noilliere, and especially Vanloo, in history ; 
Vateau, in grotesque subjects ; Desportes and 
Audry, in animals ; Vemet, the admirable marine 
painter, with others of less note, bring down our 
iresearches to the middle of the last century. 

The founder and the representative of the mo- 
dern French uichool is David. Bom in 1750, he 
early saw and forsook the conventional feebleness, 
•and, to a great degree, the false glare, of contem* 
pmaries, and thus merits the appellation of restorer 
of art. Unfortunately, however, he engaged in 
-other revolutions than those of taste, and partici- 
pated too largely in the atrocities which desecra- 
ted the close of last century. As one of the regi- 
^^cides, he was, at the restoration, driven into exile 
—A useless severity, which might have been spared 
in fayour of one who has contribnted largely to the 
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solid gl«ry «f Ub etiailry; He^ed «l ftraaMte 
in 1825. Tke leadmg deieet of pi«ee^Kiig^ «n ift 
Freace, is a want of digskfed umI oomet Ism f 
next) €Kf siniple nd ttaml cJLpiWMioo* iiie fofSNtf 
the ff0Dfm<^ David deteciled, vnd sought to«ppi]f 
tbe renedy in the careM stttdy of ontaqve m^ 
tore. I^ d&s Im has be^s fur ftank ussaouefesM t 
hia diawiag is most eoneet) hm stjfe ctf dn^^a. 
noUe> lifrt hoth are ooM and without feeling. Tto 
■eooad defect, Da^eitiber4iidaotdwoo««ry eriMt 
failed in lectHFyiBg. The system vAAdk he puma e d 
iras in part excellent, hut he Mlovred it too es^ 
clasi<rely. 8ia^iflry<»B gmlMe toftoiatiftg ho* 
yond fonn and piopoftion^-^the ossei^tialsyiBiioevl ' ■ 
h«t expi^ession, odion, ne^ less ttne and digniiedy 
hvt aiore "voEiied, and compositHMi) aot to aieMioa 
cokraring, n«st he adcted from aaftofe* Henft 
David has failed. He «9ther €<M«Beiv^ thai flie 
artists who pieoeded hsm wanted «PBly form to 
Toader Frenoh art perfeoi> or that, Vy giMpiag «he 
atatuary «if aaciont Greece hi more Tioleai and 
ooflB^cated aetaon^ 4kmd vrak more TeiMmeoee of 
expressimi, pictcuvs woaM be firodaoed, simhi «a 
use his own wovds, ^ tint if an Adwaiaa w«re to 
TOtamto liiiB world, tdiey might appear to lam the 
worics of a Orec4t punter.'" ' Like fVasm, Aeoi 
he Kvod too madh ^aatiqaity, and too Ml^ witii 
the piesfflit '; bat if Poassin has oftea ^gma^ to 
Te pro B oma taops -of the moat periect ai^ iastead of 
delineatiotts ti€ natare, he has at least depleted 
antifittty as it k, in all its eimpHeity wad |>eileisl 
Mpose. Dand has not fknie tins ; he has ooai« 
piletely «chai^ed, nay, imxefted, ^ dbaracter Of 
ancktftort, by adding exaggerated eKpnsmn and 
fai^eod attitude. The o^oaring is idao imifmiafi^ 
feieati. for thoa^^ iai^y iaMnd^ idm «ibot 4i 
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hard and dry, without sweetness or depth ; and 
while the general tone inclines- to the bronze or 
metallic^ the local tints are feeble or untrue. Here, 
like wise, we discover an endeavonr at tmproTement 
failing throngh neglect of the proper object of study. 
Wishing to avoid the glaring hues of his predeoes- 
soi«». David has fallen into the opposite extreme 
from overlooking the living subject. The group- 
iagf tooy participates in the meagreness inseparable 
from the system, the arrangement of the figures 
often approaching to the basso-relievo, where they 
necessarily stand, in lines, while, to relieve the 
sameness thus produced, the forms are violently 
and .ungracefully contrasted in themselves. Of this 
a strikbg instance occurs in the famous picture of 
the Horatii,- who are ranged rank and file, receding 
from the spectator, so that only one is completely 
ieen, the heads of the others being in profile, each 
with an arm and foot extended, one, by way of 
variety, reaching forth his left hand to take the 
oath dictated by the father, who stands on the op* 
posite side ! Without doubt, however, David was 
a man of great genius, and when he errs, it is more 
through defect of S3rstem than of talent ; but the 
former being his own creation, he stands respon* 
sible for its faults. Besides that just quoted, his 
best performances areXieonidas with the Spartans 
at.Thormopylfle, one of the best coloured of his 
pictures, but the figure of the chief wants majesty ; 
the Death of Socrates is destitute of that^emni- 
ty of repose, yet activity of feeling, which we have 
been accustomed to associate wiUi the scene ; the 
Funeral of Patrodus— a fine antique composition, 
but French in feeling ; the Coronation of Napbleon 
—a splendid failure ; the Rape of the Sabines— * 
much fine drawing, and the usual diare of bustli 
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CKpresskm extra?«guit» yet cold* In portndty u 
might hftve b«en aitticipmted from the rai^ of his 
•todies, Dwrid wMoneqind tohiniMlf. His boot pop- 
formukcoB in this wolk ore the nomopow likenoBBM 
of his impe»ial potnm. We hove Msen the original 
sketch for one of these) iHuch indeed was ae?er 
of terwords toQchedy token during the kfiit few home 
of ondiBiinishod power poMeMOd by Napdocm in 
Ftm. The gfeoter port of the preceding day and 
night had been spent in arranging the Hxud opera- 
lions of the campaign whidi terminated in the 
bottle of Waterloo. When now post midnigfaty 
instrad of retmng to repose, the emperor s^t for 
Da«id, to whom he had promised to sit^ imd who 
was in waitniff in an aptftment of the Tnileries* 
^ My friend, said Kspokon to the artist, mi 
OBteriog, ** tliero are yet some homn till fottT) 
when we aie finally to review the defences of the 
capital; in the meantlmei j^itifet velfVj9o«iiM^-^ 
^0 yonr nttnost^) while I read these dwpaldies.'* 
BVLt exbamsted natnre conld hold ont no longer ; 
Uie paper dropt from the nerfotess hand, sod Na« 
poleon sank to eieop. In this attiitode the painter 
nas represented him. The pale and lofty forehead, 
the care-worn features^ the rdhuced expresmon, the 
very accompanibmils, wear an impress inexpress- 
ibly tender end mektfidioly. With 'dm down Na» 
poieon owf^e, and q)riagii^ to his feet, was nboiit 
to address David, when n tnpNr jest expiring in 
the sodcet «rrMed Us eye» Folding his arms on 
his bnttst, a nsnal postnie of thoo^t, he con-* 
templttted in isilmice itn dying strogglesk When 
with the Isst glexm the rays of the momiag son 
pen^ntfted thmngh .the half-closed windoW'^oN 
tains, ** Were I ^iqMtoiitioQs," said NapoieoiH a 
fesni omEe pleymg obont hii iMomM tnoiKdii^ 
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<< the first object on which my sight has rested 
this day might be deemed ominous ; but," point- 
ing to the rising sun, *< the augury is doubtful — 
at least, the prayer of the Grecian hero will be 
accorded,— we shall perish in light T' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The history of Painting in England embraces 
only a very recent period in the annals of the art. 
But though chronologically, as well as from the 
peculiar interest of the subject, it is to be treated 
last, this arrangement is not adopted from the same 
motive as actuates foreign critics, namely, the al- 
leged inferiority of British painting. It has been 
shown, we trust satisfactorily, that in the real con- 
dition of taste, in the modes of practice and in the 
principles of theory, our school of Sculpture, though 
not equal in specimens yet produced, is superior to 
every other, not only now, but formerly, in Eu- 
rope. In favour of our painters, we go further — 
and yet not so far. Pictures, and in more than one 
branch, painted in this country, and by native 
living artists, can be produced superior to any con« 
temporary examples in any part of the Continent ; 
but, in its theoretic principles, and in the practice 
introduced in consequence of these, the English 
school has sadly departed from the perfect labours and 
just science of theold masters. This has arisen from 
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ItHowiiigf a course in some respecti opposite to that 
which has been adopted ia Sculpture, as shall here-^ 
■fter he the endeavevir to point out. Again, if we 
nriew o«r early histoiy, it appears, that m the ages 
i^iWHJiViatdy sabaequeat to the revlTal of art| natiTe 
atliata in tlua cosnlry, hi the iiigenious prooessea 
then kBasTOi wei« not inlmor to ooBtempofaiy 
■jinn In hiit^ Fvanoe, or Germany. It ia anffi* 
eisal bM« wamHj to refer to Walpole'a interest* 
iai^ work ; in whieh it is shom, that before the 
■kldlo of the thirteendi century, two hundred 
ysaiw prior to Van Eyck, evidences are fonnd of 
afl-paintiBf in England ; and that in the fonrteentK 
Honting on glass, heraldic mnblasonment, the U« 
MMsination of manuscripts, with all the similar ap« 
ppoacheatoel^ance then practised, were cultivated 
among onr ancestors; and by natives whose names 
are preserved, with equal success as elsewhere. 

Cfauses, therefore, originating in the moral and po«. 
Ktieal condition of the people, can alone explain the 
strildng inferiority of English art during the pe« 
nod ol greatest splendour in its modem history* 
The opinions, indeed, promulgated by the French 
«ad Italian writers, not excepting Winklemann, 
and so oomplaoently entertained even now on the 
Continent, respectmg the deleterious influence 
of climate upon English genius, are^ in their phi^ 
leaophy, too contemptible to merit serious inves* 
tigation. Nor are similar theories of our own 
and other authors exempted from this censure, 
which ascribe excellence, as for instance in ancient 
(Greece, to the propitious effects of the same phy« 
sieal cause. The mighty and the immortal energies 
of the human mind are independent of all other 
external causes ; they will bear up against ail other 
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external prannre — save moral and politioal depia^ 
dation. 

In fact, art in England was crashed almoali m 
its cradle by the civil wars of York and Liancaffter* 
Warfare between different nations, wbere tbe ^m^ 
gle is from rivalry of interests or empiiB, ratlm 
favours the developement of national tal^H.; tlie 
activity of martial achievement conveys, tfarvmh 
all the relations of citizenship, and to every fiidd. 
of honourable exertion, a correspcmding vigmv 
and elasticity of mind — an ardent love of glory and 
of country — raising high the spirit of emulation, 
yet binding closer the ties of fellowship. In the 
unhallowed commotion of civil contest, all these 
effects are reversed ; while in England, the dese- 
cration of country consequent on such feuds waa 
deeper than perhaps in any other instance of mo- 
dern times, from religion, which in other states, un* 
der like unhappy circumstances, had afforded an 
asylum to arts and to peace, here taking part with 
the combatants. These political divisions healed, 
religious dissensions broke in upon the natimud 
quiet, at a time, too, when a taste for the fine arts 
was gaining ground in the different states of. Eu- 
rope. When at length every animosity and par- 
tial feeling had subsided in the generous conscious^ 
ness of being Englishmen, an eager thirst fornau* 
tical enterprise engaged the minds of the sid>* 
jects of Elizabeth and James. The wealth, S0« 
curity, and information which flowed from these 
exertions, were beginning to create taste, and to 
provide means highly favourable to the future pro- 
gress of painting. The predilections of Charles^ 
likewise, as also his knowledge, were calculated to 
improve and to direct in the best manner these ad* 
vantages. The collection of pictures which be 
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fottned vm the most ralaable then in ^arope, and 
composed of pieces especially adapted to a nation- 
al gallery, and to the design of creating a native 
school. The most eminent artists of the age, invited 
to his court, found their labours at once skilfully ap- 
predated and munificently rewarded. This unfor- 
Inuate monarch had the satisfaction to perceive the 
refinement beginning to spread among his subjects, 
even in the remotest and least opulent porticm of 
his dominions. In Scotland, Jamieson, bom at 
Aberdeen, in 1586^ and pupil of Rabens, has left, 
in the universities of his native place and dse- 
where, fraits of his genius whicn by no means 
show him unworthy of the appellation of the 
Scottish Vandyke. To this painter Charles sat^ and 
foUier distinguished him by peculiar marks of roy- 
al favour. ' In England, painting was naturally still 
more flourishing in prospect ; the nobles imitated, 
and eome shared in, the taste of their sovereign, 
while a love of elegant acquirement was generally 
diffused. This period, also, was highly favourable 
to a new and aspiring epoch in English ai't, from tlie 
great [and original acquirements previously made 
in poetry and elegant literature, which both pire« 
pared the public mind to relish similar displays 
of talent in a cognate branch ; while they evin- 
ced and cherished that creative spirit which may 
render available the introduction of improved 
moded, without degenerating into imitation in 
hs own efforts. The progress of successful art 
in Greece and in republican Italy, with the ab- 
sence of nationality in that of ancient Rome and 
of modern France, exhibits the justice of the re- 
mark, and the importance of the acquisition. 
The reign of Charles I. thus appears to have been 
<me of the most favourable periods in our history 
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for the fonndfttion of a Britbh «csbool ef att $ ^* 
deed, we perceite that eveiy ess^itiftl towards'tUft 
had been accomplished. The feftrfal concassioin 
which closed in blood the career of that unhappy, 
monarch, while they shook the entire realm irom 
ks propriety, prored more pemidoas to the ciilt»* 
tation of the arts of elegance^ thaa his usudly 
been the case even in civil commotion. The ]oir«> 
est and most illiterate, now armed with some 
degree of power, destroyed, because they knetr 
not how to value ; while the eoctrse hj^ocrisy and 
moi^ dangeroQB canning, or the stem b^try, of 
tlieir leaders, viewed with the malignity of igno* 
nmce, or the hatred of party, all evidence of sfape* 
rior refinement. 

In tbns rapidly reviewing the leading eanses 
Krhich have concmred to regard the progreas of 
early art in this country, the Reformation m$ Veea 
merely alluded to as taming aside attention to 
Other pursuits. The commonly 4*eceived <^inionr 
ivhieh make^ this event a primary and permanent 
source of our inferiority, seems to rest on a very 
imperfect knowledge of facts* When the gloikuns 
doctrines of the Reformation obti^i]^ footing kk 
England, ttb advance had yet been effected iftd^ 
formatbn of a native school ^ the natkmd r^fine^ 
tneitt was in no degree prepared for the snoctiB»> 
All cultivatibn of painting ; nor do any dreumstmi^ 
des particularly favoumhle itHtuce the belief, Ifaift 
hhd the Catholic c<mtimied to be the estsMirfied 
Aiith, the arti wottM have improved. On ^ con^ 
tHiryj thongh the number o^f pictiires would doubts 
tess have mtiltiplied, these, as in France at tha 
same period, and under^rcumstanceb incompma-' 
biy more felicitous, must have been the wo^ks oi 
foreign artists ; consequently, by introducing an 
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attiticial manner before any national character of 
art had been formed, the exoteric taste would in 
all probability have for ever boimd up in conven- 
tional trammels, the freshness of original concep- 
tion, and the vigour of national genius. Such we 
have seen to be the invariable effects of introdu- 
cing, instead of rearing, art, among every people 
where the experiment has been attempted. The 
Reformation, by restoring to the human mind the 
uncontrolled exercise of its own faculties, by un- 
locking the barriers by which the will and the 
powers of free enquiry had been imprisoned, has 
stamped upon every British institution, as upon 
every effort of British talent, the worth and the 
manliness of independent character. Our Fine 
Arts, though the last to feel, do at length experience 
this happy influence* 

The particular viewa entertained, or rather taken 
up without examination, have led, on this sub- 
ject, to erroneous conceptions, both of the exist- 
ing condition of art, and of the state of royal 
patronage. Henry YIIL certainly endeavoured by 
every means to induce the most esteemed paint- 
ers of the age to visit his court ; while the en- 
couragement which he offered was not only con- 
tinued, but increased with more ample means, 
after the Reformation had commenced: as far 
as his influence went, there was a change for the 
better. But his was neither a cultivated nor a 
natural taste. The sentiment was merely one 
of rivalry, stirred up by imitation of his contem- 
poraries, Francis I. and Charles V. His sub- 
jects and courtiers, not even animated by such 
Petitions impulse, were, generally speaking, still 
less qualified to assist in rearing national art. Nei- 
ther did there exist, in any other form, a previous 

' s2 
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fttandard of cbamcteristic origtAality ; ft nsMt mi* 
^ortant cofisiderfttioD, m alreaidy sbiywn — fofy^Mi 
the exception of Smrejr, no poet of g;enki8 «ttpabS« 
of givini; to taste an abiding tcftie of nMioBilkf 
bad yet appeared. Under thisse eircuoKtaneea) 
bad tbe importation of i^ordgn vrt-^aiid il is dmt 
none otber cowld bavte been €nfco«ra gcd *' " ^ t a kt» 
place to any extent ; even bad Raphael mod Tl» 
tian accepted tbe invitation of tbe Englkb HHMiareh^ 
beyond bare poss^iBsion, tbeir wotks would b8v« 
beenvahieless to the nation ; orie<!ir8e^--4bey w<Mild 
bave depressed, by an nnapproacbable mod^ ilia 
aspirings of native talent, fixing for tmsr «nr<avfa 
in tbe mediocrity of imitation. 

The opposition, also^ which "Hie Refofin«« ttft 
accused of having bent against the praistice^f paint* 
ing has been altogether misreprescMited. Ndt onif 
were they not opposed to snc^ acqainsMOifts in 
tbeir proper place, but tbe assvMaice is, that 'ibey 
viewed such atccemplisbments whh favour. A%no»g 
tbe earliest Reformers, th^ movers of that fSttmwsi* 
patidn which regenerated a poiPtion, nnd mad^ &^ 
potism moretokrable in the rest, of Europe, wefta 
to be fonnd the most accomplished mfaic^ find 
tbe most el^nt schftihursbip of whkfih '^bto ag« 
conld boast. Indeed, tbeir snpenor enfigfateMMttt 
was the human means of that liberty. In Wiidi 
through Christ tiieyhad become hee. OPor«iidi 
men to be tbe enemies of intel^eneei ^f whatrnwr 
description, if under proper guidanoo, and in daH 
subserviency to higher knowledge, was to pkee 
obstacles to the spread of tbeir own pvhicl{»le8. 
Hence in Geramny and in the Low Countriesy'tfae 
fine arts were admired and patmmised -by ^ 
leading Reformers. Holbein came to Bt^ond most 
learmly recommended by Luther, who h»idi«Bdy 
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Ipwn nftmfld as liie friend of n^et cotttemfyorarf 
tttists* In ^mt respect, the RefeaneiB certainly 
ttfiy be «M to have been hMtile te art. They 
pn»er9»ed the n«rodiicti(m of {ncttires into ilietr 
cbsrdieB. To "dns prohibidon only, estended «be 
p«ftal atotirtes of Henry, Edward, and E^zabeth, 
about whiob so much ontcry has been raised. No 
proscr^tion, no interdict against religions panil* 
bga merely as snch, was agitated, tfll the period 
tdnftady alluded to as the most traly disastrous to 
national refinement, when, in 1643> a bigoted par« 
NamefBt ordered, " tlmt all pictures wbieh had the 
repfesentatioQ of the Savionr or the Virgin Mary in 
them should be burned." The brutal fanaticnni) 
and "fl^l more disgusting hypocrisy, of the adfae* 
fonts of Oliver Cromwell, have in this and in similar 
insiancesbeenmost unjuatlymixedup with the pure 
spirit and unsullied zeal of the genuine followers 
of Martin Luther. It is not intended, however, in- 
deed it cannot be donied, that to the mere prao^ 
tioe of painting, and to the mtdtiplioation of its 
hdiolRV, the e&clusion of pictures from the churiilieB 
is injurious* But extension is not improvement. 
So ftir, then, the Reformation has proved por^ 
msfiontly hostile to the art. But highly as we 
honour the tatent of artisanship, said intimately 
owmeeted as is the glmy of the land with ilie re- 
putathm of ite arts, we eannot for one moment 
eitMtain the proposal now so generally, it had 
almost been said unblli^hingly, brought toward, 
Of commftlng Our churches << into spacious re*- 
positories"fortheproductions of the pencil. Here 
We -have explicitly to state an opinion, though 
Opposed by idmost every writet on the arts ; &st, 
^t neither is the house of God a proper re*> 

ffKffm^fm: pictmreo; iior» seemidly> if otory IVo^ 
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teatant place of worship were open to sneh oroft- 
xnents, is it clear that art would be materially ad- 
vantaged. Let onr sacred edifices be as nobly 
simple, as massively grand) as may be ; let theia 
exhibit every beauty of architecture^ if needful ; 
the effect will elevate, without distracting, the 
mind ; or let the solemn representations of sculp- 
ture invite remembrance to dwell upon the depart- 
ed, who sleep around the living worshipper. Such 
thoughts prepare the mind for its duties. But 
pictures do not seem so immediately associated, 
either with the place or with our meditations; 
with us, the only association is that of mere orna* 
ment. We might, however, be accused of treat- 
ing here the subject too seriously, were an attempt 
made to show the sinfulness pf abducing even one 
thought from heaven, to fix it- on a merely orna- 
mental appendi^e. We shall therefore suppose, 
that in our country, people do not go to church to 
see pictures, and that, as elsewhere, pictures are 
here painted to be seen. Now, the time of divine 
service with us is short, and that space is passed^ 
without intermission, in sacred duties, in prayer, in 
praise, and in exhortation. Either these momen- 
tous engagements or the pictures must be neglect- 
ed. . In the Romish church the service is long, 
composed of many ceremonies in which the au- 
dience take no share, and during which, the mind 
may. be employed in contemplating a religious 
painting, with at least equal profit as the dressings 
and undressings, the crossings, genuflexions, per- 
ambulations, andincensings, whichare being enact- 
ed by the ofiicials. In a Protestant assembly,' 
every one is seated in his place ; a picture can 
be viewed properly from a very few points, per- 
haps only one ; granting, then, all the advantages 
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^ of pictniet in womna willi the feeKngs of the 
mind, exemplifying in the mott striking manner 
the objects of its highest admiration and respect^" 
hew limited is die Hvmber that could enjoy these ? 
The Catholic church, ftgatu, knows not the impe* 
diment of pewe, and the individuals of the congre* 
gation may more and change positions at pleasureb 
ProteulaBt churdies are open only on Sundays^ or 
a few fast dayB, while we have no useless train of 
idle retainers to show the ctniesities of the place ( 
the Catholic church is open from sunrise to suni* 
let throughout the year, each with its sacris- 
tans^ Tergersy macemen> &c. in constant attend* 
anoe. In the Romish ritual, extanal emblems are 
OKTtaialy permitted as stimulants to inward devo* 
tton ; of these, pictures are among the most farour* 
ed. :In our faith, the symbols are simple as its 
piuctice, and too sacred even to be named here« 
We have no wish, timi, to decry the use or ad* 
tantage of paintings to the CathoUc ; but it seean 
sufficiently obvious, that to the Pk-otestant they can 
al best be useless in ftplace of pt^Hc worehip. 

In refiHTence to the second consideTution, name^ 
ly, tlie profit thus apccruing to the arts of the coutt» 
try, it has been stated above, that only to the mul* 
tq^catiim of paintings has the excknion in questioii 
proved hnrtful, and net to A» improvement or pei^ 
fecticaiDftheart^ In this respect the lueribl of the 
Refonnation have not only been overlooked, but 
denied, u4iile the claims of Cathoiictsm, as ftivour* 
able to elegance^ have been too hrghly ezahed 
Ti<«e, ugNsit proportion of the patronage by which 
llie arts have be^ twppoi'ted in Italy Iws been ex* 
tended by churchmen ; this has all hee& put down 
to the account of the syi^em. But it is to be re- 
tamaabw^ that this protectum hae been gwatft4 
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more freqaently in the character of lay noUemetf 
and princes, than of ecclesiastics. The most splen- 
did works of the pencil are in the private palaces 
of the popes and cardinals, and other members of 
the hierarchy ; laymen with the same means wotdd 
have acted similarly. During the infancy of the 
arts^ their feebleness was stayed, and their yigo- 
rous manhood nourished, by the free corporations 
of the republican cities. The Catholic Churdi 
only received the arts as orphans, after her tempo- 
ral, and therefore improper ambition, had destroy- 
ed their true and natural parent — Liberty. At 
this moment, too, very few fine pictu^:es are in 
churches ; they are in public galleries, in private 
collections, in the cabinets of the curious, and in 
palaces. Where, then, is the vaunted superiority 
in the Catholic profession, or where the ancient and 

Eermanent disabilities under which Protestantism 
as been represented as labouring, in regard to the 
arts of elegance ? And why should we incur even 
the possibility of contaminating the purity and the 
spirituality of our faith, or of even offending tlie 
mind of the humblest believer, by filling our 
churches with pictures, when there remains to na 
the amplest field yet unoccupied ? We have, in 
fact, all that is yet in possession of high art ; in our 
royal palaces, .in the almost regal seats of our no- 
bility, in our national galleries, in the halls of our 
universities and institutions, and in our public 
buildings of every description. Has not the pen* 
cil *^ ample verge" and " room" appropriate ? 

If these advantages have hitherto remained with* 
out fruit, let it be remembered, that the defective 
returns have not been occasioned by imbecility or 
idleness — the labourers have been otherwise en- 
gaged. During only three centuries of poor and 
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sti;t)gglmg ProtestaBtisin, tenfold more extensive 
and valuable accessions to true knowledge have 
been realized than were accomplished in tbe space 
of a thousand years of the prosperous and uncon* 
trolled empire of Catholicism. That this uprou* 
ting of the human spirit has become not less re« 
fined than it has been vigorous^ is e,vident from 
tbl$ fiict which connects these remarks with our 
sal^ecty namely, that now, in Protestant Britain, 
IS to be found the only original, and the most flou« 
rishing school of painting in Europe. 

In pursuing the history of English art posterior 
to tbe Restoration, little of importance occurs till 
tbe late and present reigns. Charles II. had wit, 
but no great share of taste, and that little, like his 
morals, was equally flimsy and meretricious. He 
trifled with Verrio and Gennaro in decorating 
ceilings and covering walls; while Lely, whose 
light and graceful, but feeble pencil, had in succes- 
sion traced the melancholy countenance of the 
Martyr, and the bluff face of the Protector,* was 
employed as state portrait-painter on the sleepy 
and luxurious beauties of the court. During the 
succeeding reigns, to the accession of George I., 
lived Kneller, a native of Lubec, an artist of con- 
siderable talent, but who painted too expeditiously 
to paint well, and who was too intent upon sharing 
the wealth of his own age to leave many drafts 
that would be honoured by posterity, though he 
painted in his life seven English and three foreign 
sovereigns. His head of Sir Isaac Newton is 

* *' I desire, Mr Lely," said Cromwell, when sitting to 
the artist, ^' that you will paint my picture truly like me, 
and not flatter me at all ; but remark all these roughnesses, 
pimples, warti, and every Uiing as you see me; otherwise I 
wiU paver pay you a fasibiog." 
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wwdi iImib ftll. Dariogthe Mmefimodwe iad 
Mtoy native artbto <^ i&sciure ftuDM asd 0Mrbi: 
As uobsoB, who died ia 1646^ and wia bgoq | ^t 
iato notice tkroagk tke generottlj of Va ndyke . 
Rilof ( Jobi)» bom in tbe tame year) potnewafl, 
aeooidiag to Walpole, aioie talent tlaiiai^ nf kab 
oonatrymeB. It vaato thiaartisltkatCkailmll. 
mSbi, <^ Od*a Cab» man, if yow niotnm ^ mm^ ba a 
likaneMylamanngl^fettoiiw* It oelrina and OoofW> 
naele and nepbew, were eelebrated mkiiatnie- 
painters^ eapeoaUy the latliftry w^o waa named to 
a sitter 6f Pope's mother. Henry, who nn|i.«Bi* 
jdoyed by King William in the reparation of Ba» 
]diaers eartoons. Highmore painted the only poiv 
trait known of the poet Yonng. Greenhill nnd 
Bnckshom were pupils of Lely. Jervas, who, in 
spite of art, contrived to make a fortune and to aet 
np a carriage ; npon which Kneller remarked, in hie 
broken English, ** Ah, mine Cot i if de horaas 
do not draw better dan he, de jonmey will nev«r 
have an end*** The praises lavished by Bope on tkia 
his master evince the wretched condition of geneaal 
taste, when we consider these praises as nwraly Ae 
echo of the pnblie voice. Richardson is best kncnm 
as a writer on art ; though a very inferior artist^ he 
stood at the head of the prpfession on the death of 
Kneller. His scholar and 8on*in-law, Hndsaa, 
sncceeded in the dignity of metropolitan pcNPtrsIt* 
painter, though opposed fw some time by Lio* 
tard, a Genevese, and Vanloo» a Frenchman. Hod- 
8<m was the master of Reynolds, with whom the 
British school first assumes the dignity of higher 
art, the elevation commencing with the portraits 
painted by Sir Joshua on his return from the Con- 
tinent in 1752-3. Previously, however^ had ap« 
peared Hogarth^ the nioat or^final of aU 
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«■ ; bat his pictures, from their subjeett, were not 
cdcslated, in proportion to their merit, to refine 
the mtional taste. . So early, too, as 1739, the 
cstaUishment of the old academy in St Martin's 
Laao had been silently preparing some melioratimi 
in a better manner of designhig ; and the introdne* 
lioii of costume, though poorly executed, was an 
adTanee towards truth horn the absurd robes of 
Lely and Knellen The association just mentioned 
was afterwards incorporated by his late Majesty ; 
bat the members disagreeing, the Royal Academy 
was founded. Here Mve presided the three great- 
est names in the art since the time of Rubens and 
Vandyke, perhaps since the Caracci— Reynolds^ 
West, and Lawrence. 

Walpole has with justice remarked, that << in 
the commencement of the reign of Greorge I., in 
1714, the arts of England were sunk almost to 
their lowest ebb." The preceding sketch verifies 
the obsenration; and from the singular anomaly 
of a nation, during the most flourishing period of 
its Uterature, possessing a taste absolutely con- 
temptible in the fine arts, evinces the truth of 
the principles advocated throughout these pages. 
From ^e Restoration to the accession of George 
III«, the arts had never once been regarded as 
adding to national respectability, nor as connected 
with national feeling. The people crowded to 
haire their portraits taken, without enquiring or 
conceiving that there was any thing to know be- 
yond the mere mechanical art. The sovereign, in* 
stead of regarding the progress of elegant taste as 
an important object of legislation, looked out for a 
limner merely as a necessary appurtenance of a 
court* As our monardis of this period, not even 
«BBcpttag; Anne, through the predilections of her 
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hrnbtnd) were, w regfwds pMatbg*, WttM^ «iv 
quainted with Continental art, and some more at^ 
tached to every diing foreign, British genivs, oC 
oonrse overtboked, was never once called forth* 
Some stray Italian» Datdionaa, or Genaan, was 
caught hold of, patreaiaed by royalty,, snppoxted 
by the nobiltey, and neT«* thonght of hy the nation 
beyond fiEuse-painting in tfae.tnetr<^iolis. From the 
ididdle of the seventeenth to the first forty yena 
of the eighteenth centnry) when naUoaal talent 
jtl length begim to break forth in ks own strttigdiy 
B«KSh was the state of pateonage^ and the artists 
who enjoyed its benefits were but little qualified 
to create a national interest ; for their mannerism 
and foreign modes served only the more decided^ 
)y to exdude a eharaoteristic style^ ttid^ as must 
ever be the case in similar instances, prevented 
any developement of native originality* Another 
great canse of onr wretched taste in the arts, and 
which perhaps in part grew out of these more gene* 
fal causes, was, that the real genius of the land was 
bent upon the pnrsnits of literature and science ; 
^faile the nation had net attained that degree of 
refinement, seeority, and opulence, which enable 
a people to enjoy and to reward the exertiona of 
mind, as at d^ present day, in all its separata 
and diversified departments of action* Between 
literary eminence and excellence in art there secns 
k natural connexion, as depending upon prind* 
pies of taste and modes of exereise nearly etmilar^ 
Letters and the Fine Arts, then, have geneialiy 
been cltrried to the highest perfection amimg the 
same people ; they have flourished in eonjunctioii, 
and they have Mhen together* It is to be ronaiit- 
ed, however, that the former have always preceded; 
^le noblest eimetts of poeiry h^^i^ heoa lim 



'dei%^ df ]iis edmtktry before the painter or the 
•enlptor htef^ reaehed an eqoal wartt. Nor is this 
eaatml prectdeace* The l«4K>iif8 of the poet area 
naoaaaary* in fact a creativay psapuration ; hy tfamr 
rapid and wide eireulatiaii) thay (oftea the aenci- 
.UKtiee, aroaaa the imagioatioa, givte to taale an 
ajdatenoa and a liBeHng of ka objeet, and awake 
'the Blind to a eonaeiouanaM of ita inleUeotoal wantB» 
They conetHiite, also, a eonuDon chronicle, wha- 
,tfaer of fiction or of reality, wlioee evanta are deai" 
to, and quickly recogniaable hy all. Fancy thna oh* 
taina a lore- of ita own, whoaa lagancte delight by 
lepetitioa, mid whose imagery animatea the caa- 
Taaa or the siarbla with forms loved of old. Poetry, 
• then, inint precede art. All this advantage of pre- 
paration -and expeetaaey was denied to the infaa*- 
cy of English painting. MUton's verse, not iaferiar 
to any pracnrdor of Phidias or of Raphael, matead 
-of henig, as Homer^a or Dante's, for centuries the 
^manaal of Ins countrynieo, waa basely known. 
Dryden, Addison, Pope, were yet but forming ^ 
-public niind* in'niany raspebts, too, even had 
there not existed artists capable 4^ •constituting an 
'epoch, the writings of these distingnished men are 
notfavaurable to vigorous originality of thought in 
.art. Their own immediate productions are im- 
pressed with the genuine stamp of nationality) but 
their abstract system of criticism is often timid, blU 
most always conventional ; while in every remark 
on that subject, they show inexperience of the true 
object and philosophy of art. Even Addison here 
writes as a mere antiquarian, and Dryden with 
all the enthusiasm of poetry indeed, but with little 
of the sober judgment which must guide the more 
laborious hand and less undefined shapes of the 
painter. Again, the intellectual temperament and 
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6tate of society favourable to the uts is directly 
opposed to those which promote scientific know- 
ledge. Indeed, between the spirit of analytical 
enquiry^ of minate research, whidi belongs to the 
inrestigations of science, and the creative fancy 
which tends to the successful ex^cise of the poet's 
or painter's art, the dissimilarity appears so great, 
that among the same people, and at the same pe- 
riod, high eminence in both has never yet been 
attained. The amazing demonstrations of Newton, 
then, and the profound speculations of Locke, were 
by no means favourable to painting, while so en- 
tirely in infancy. They spread abroad a different 
taste — ^they engaged in d^e pursuit ^^y ardent 
and aspiring mind. The sublime mysteries un- 
veiled by the genius of Newton gave an especial 
bias to men 8 minds, and caused his own age to 
view with indifference, as light and valueless, pur- 
suits which seemed but to minister to the ameai* 
ties of life, or to hang only as graceful ornaments 
upon society. 

Having thus faintly traced the rise and prc^pceaB 
of painting in connexion with the history of the 
country, we now proceed briefly to examine the 
principles and the practice of the British school, 
under the general heads of Portrait, Historical, and 
Landscape painting. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



8ia Jmhua RsTHotos is tli# founder of the 
^Bf^kh sdiool. He is ako tke ftuthor of mveb 
Akt presently fenns the most objectionable prac- 
ttee« Like every grant ertist, Sir Joshua must 
be viefped in two %ht8— ^as he stands in reference 
tfi 4e cii^ewDMtances of bis own age, and as an 
bidii44iMd master in his profisssHm. As the imnie« 
^Hatesuoeeeser, ^len, of l^e artists already named, 
and Bs eletating ^e art ih»n their inanity to the 
elafte in whidi he ieft it, he jusitiy ranks among 
ihteenaM number iv4m> eempose the reformers <tf 
taste. In tliie aspeot, Ins geniwi ediibits no ar»> 
diaary elaims to ijie gntitude of posterity, "whih 
btve his nents are presented in the most fa<* 
▼oombie Uglit. For when these are considered^ 
OB the •tber httd, as niprds the present influ^SM^ 
ef the pnnei|^e upon wlmsh 1^ refornuttion, or 
perhaps eommencement, ef the English school was 
eetali^idiedy l^iwe mXk be found d^ct both in 
pmetioe mA theory. Indeed, the theoretical part 
ef hie psetesienal ei|ae«tion Bffmn to have been 

t2 
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founded, in ibe fint instance, upon the erroneovs 
modes of the writers of the age of Louis XIY.» 
which were never laid aside, though to a car- 
tain extent modified by hts studies in Italy. In 
hcty the pictures and the writings of Sir Josfaua 
bear in this respect a striking resembfance that 
the beauties of each break forth in despite of 
theory. Nature and good feeling, operating ut- 
restrained, give to his paintings their best graee% 
when the ideal perfection at which he aimed haa 
at happy moments been forgotten. In like mai^ 
ner, his discourses are admirable, when they de^ 
liver practical precepts, explain the suggestions 
of experience, or endeavour to reconcile refined 
taste with common sentiment, ^t when they 
apeak of the abstractions and idealities of art, tbey 
become, and have already proved, moot trew^b* 
erous guides. This he has himself exemplified^ 
lor he has uniformly gone astray where he haa inoK 
plidtly followed these guides ; and it may be ahown 
that the besettmg sins of the English school spci^g 
from the same sources. Sir Joshua's theory and 
his practice were in more than one respect incan* 
sistent, while neither adhered so closdy to, or i^ 
least did not render nature, so faithfolly and so ni* 
nutely, as is desirable. His perceptions of fom J» 
derived, or professed to derive, from Micfaari Am* 
gelo ; but his practice is founded iq)on the piinet* 
pies of Rembrandt. From the explanation of theae 
already given, with this anticipation, at some 
length, it must at once appear, that they werelit« 
tie calculated kindly to amalgamate with the de* 
cided lines, refined science, and lofty thBtmeUkmB 
<tf the Florentine. But even of these principles^ 
Sir Joshua did not follow the most valuable pet«« 
tion, namely, the rigid fidelity of initatm w£Ul 
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fimf wnjmed. He adopted them enly in their 
coBcentralioii of lig^t^ and deep contrast of sha- 
dowy and in their massiye colonringy iatended for 
impectieii at & certain distance. Instead of care- 
Ad resemblance^ he snbstitnted middle forms, and 
kffge masses witboat details ; or, to refer here to his 
^inf words, which he has most directly illustrated 
in his whole practice : — ^^ The great style in art» 
and die most perfect imitation of natnre, consist 
IB aroi^g the details and pecnliarities of partica- 
kr objects;'' and again: <' The perfection of por^ 
tmit painting consists in giving the general idea or 
efaaeacter, without indiTidoal peculiarities*" 

Now, whether these prindples be regarded as 
they uSSecA the practice of an imitatire art, and 
mote especially in the department of portraiture ; 
or whether they be examined in reference to the 
philosophy of taste and composition in historical 
painting, we apfnrehend they will be found not only 
feprrfiensible in themselres, but to be the ground- 
woris upon which have been reai;ed the present 
errors of our school. It is for this reason that we 
dbali examine than at some length. 

There are two styles or modes of representa* 
1km in painting, which agree in producing the same 
general effSect of resemblance, but di£fer in the 
extent to which the resemblance of individual 
forms is earned ; or periuips, if the expression be 
idlowed, in the number of particular similitudes 
emnposing the aggregate resemblance. It is evident 
linom this definition, that the portion of mental 
pleasure, or exercise of the imagmation, arising 
kom contemplating the productions of an imita- 
tire art, merely as such, will be increased just in 
pniportion to the facilities afforded of augmenting 
titmigmimiA between the prototype and the re* 



pvMettiatioii. If thiBM demsAy ii klkinm i^M 
the coanMt seeae-pahitiBg is eqmX to tile acMl 
Unifihed luidaaipo 6f Ckmde; for tke gcattul e& 
feel miMt be alike tnie m eadk Bat^ftgau!, «aai 
{Miking has not, like poetry^'lAic ad mataye ef i«» 
|»eated and pnngreairro impmaloiia ^ iha o l ya a l 
which the peinter rniut bokl cflBStmtff'y a&d^aa 
fnitnary, n -vieir, is to add pover'io the iat 
hvftt of efieel which hia woik is to fsodaee ti^ot 
^e Biiad. Wh^y therafoe^ attenlMm to (he m^ 
diWdtml resemhlaiioee has eamed to be^ n^ected 
^ overlooked the grand melt or aggregate of le^ 
semblanee, one of the grc ate at penile '«ifea» b 
^ommittedrf The perfcnusBce U jaslty eoaidetiin- 
ed to a low grade in^ art, hoeaeae the eerier hei 
both nistakeor the real atrengtii of the inatraraent 
which he wieidd, and ha» dbonrik bhiMeH defective 
in the behest qnalily of geitie6,--^oiiijpniienfliMi 
and cfealioii of a wholes Thin -Aeie aie two ex^ 
tremes in art ; and e^en on tile tidagei of ci»BeKm 
IH^, the mean mnst be preferable. Henee, tiMn; 
even thvs fyr Sir Joahoa's maxima and tiie unoehe 
of too large a propwtioe of oer natiiie adieol gel* 
nerally, appears to be erreneoes, '<*in ^iwmmig 
details and individual eharaeter.** ' But is each of 
thes^ extremes are foend its teipeotive, and^ W 
exeellenee, iadispeDsal>)e advi^tages. The near^ 
er, therefore, they can be apprtmbhed and^ leooft* 
died, the more perfect wfl) be ^o style. If dil 
be doubted, the practice of the best matt«e wiH 
accord with a conchisioa derived from the verf 
nature of an art at once imitative md libeaiil. IF 
we examine in this view the remi^ of cl 
sculpture^ we find, indeed, the masses and 
sions few and simple, in order to ftros^ve iikt 
hnrmenjend foioi of ge»eM ntkiti Mr ei^te 
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kotn deUOs being ezdnded, the Elgin marbles 
have the very veins of the horses marked, and 
are in every respect highly finished ; and as we 
approdch the era of Alexander, though this par^ 
ticolar circumstance in certain cases be laid aside, 
yet the general divisions become even more nume- 
ronsy and the details still more minute. Among 
the modems, again, those masters in the art now 
considered, who are esteemed the most excellent, 
are singularly remarkable for the quantity and va^ 
liety of detail which they have harmonized into 
one grand and per£^t whole* For this we refer to 
the heads of Raphael, Titian, Coreggio, and Van- 
dyke> which, though broad and grand in general 
effect^ are so far from being defective in detail, 
that each separate part would form a perfect study. 
If, again, the history of art be considered, it has 
been shown, both in sculpture and in painting, 
that during the infancy of each art, details were 
imitated, while the mind was yet unable to grasp 
the entire subject. As improvement advanced, and 
genins attained the full mastery of its weapons, truth 
and number of constituents, grandeur and unity of 
design, crowned the whole. Inversely, decline is 
perceived to commence in the neglect of those fine 
and almost evanescent details, which compose the 
bieatfaing, the 'master-touches of a work of art. 
Successively the progress of corruption advances, 
fjU little remam save large harsh masses, from 
vhich state the downward path is rapid, to the 
^oaqplete destitution of even general form. How 
Unmgly, for instance, and in how short a space, 
fPfi tms exemplified in the fortunes of Greek 
Mnfetnre in Rome I From the finishing of even 
f^Ju«;«ff) Caiacd, to the sprawUngs of Luca Gior- 
j0 7 brief Was the interval 1 from the e^tqui- 
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•hely pencUlecl and ftpcakiagporUvfts H Van^ke, 
to the glaring Tacanciesy the vndetailed middle 
forms, ci Lely and Kneller I 

Tbme reasoningSy so varied in tkehr or^iH glire 
bot one uBiform eonelusion, the rery revene 6( 
th0 principle upon wbiob English portraits haTfe 
been painted, with few exeeptionsy from the wwhs 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds to those of the presetft 
^y ;..«« condasion, showing that the exeelkn6e 
of art, and the most perfect imitation of nature, 
do not consist in *< the aTotding of details," bot 
in the happy union of detail and of individoa) r^ 
semblance with greatness and breadth of general 
power* To avcHd details is to rest contented with 
an inferior aim in art-— to aFoid, in feet, the cMef 
difficulty and the chief glory that mark the career 
of the artist. 

This gross style of mechanical practice, wbidi 
the theory now combated certainly originated, Im 
spread orer the whole of English portrutare a 
coarseness of effect and unfinished appearance, 
destitute of the agreeaUe Kghtness of a sketch, 
and yet without the clear and well-defined solid- 
ity of a highly*wrought pictut«b In like manaer, 
the striving at some delnsiTe» some shadowy esi- 
'cellence of geneitil expression, instead of teftth 
seating the ak and character exactly as tn iftle 
countenance ef the sitter, has greatly deprediatod 
the iutellectbal qualities of our art. Hence the 
unmeaning, commonplace look which 'most ef 
portraits east at Ae spectafcOT. Doubtless^ hi 
every countenance there is a general impress <tf 
thought or feeling, which may be sidd to coBStt- 
tvte the habitual mental likeness of the indivijhial. 
Itiis it is of ^ fiv«»^ importance fattbfuHy to 
-transfer to the -eanvass. l^hbut- this^ ii^eed*, 



tiiB mutt conwct a&d dkborate prMovniGuig of 
the nepantte features is of no comparatiye '^ue. 
Henee^ ho^eter, it- by bo means follows, that 
" individual peculiarities" are to be resigned. On 
the contrary, wben judiciously introduced, they 
will give force by the very addition of indiriduality 
to.tbe general resemblance. It is this which imparts 
the speaking impress of thought and mind to the 
portraits of Raphael and Titian, where ** the rapt 
aoui sitting in the eye *' seems to breathe, in all 
lis historic energies, from the canvass. It asto- 
aishes, indeed, that such precepts should have 
been delivered by one who must have been sensi* 
Ue^ that the reformation which he accomplished 
in contemporary art, was mainly owing to his ha-* 
ving exploded the very same notions of generali- 
sing resemblance,' and of middle forms, neld by 
his predecessors. In fact, Reynolds was superior 
to Lely or Kneller, or even Hudson, chiefly as 
he approached nearer to nature, by discarding 
mannered, conventional) and systematic modifica- 
tions of her realities. And he is superior to him- 
self exactly in those works where he has left out 
his own peculiar << ways of seeing nature," and 
has given her honestly and faithfully as she actu«- 
iJly did appear. Thus his best portraits are tlmse 
of his intimate friends ;^men whose habits of 
thought and action wisre pressed upon him by con- 
stant observance, and in veneration of whom, and 
of dil that belonged to them, he forgot his system 
in the subject before him. Such are the portraits 
of Dr Johnson, of Barettt, of Goldsmith, of Bur^ 
ney^ and two of the finest and most powerful like- 
nesses in the world, of John Hunter and Bishop 
Newton. As it was with Sir Joshua, so will it 
be with ^Tory jotber artistr He most not merely 
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imitate, he must resign himself to» nature ; befione 
as a Ktde child, leaving all artifice and false know* 
ledge, and receive firmn her the precepts of troth 
and soberness. 

These remarks, though now illustrated duefiy 
by reference to its founder, are applicable naoie or 
less to the English school of portraiture generally. 
Indeed, down to the masters of the present di^, 
these precepts operate, and of^ not lesa deci- 
dedly than in the works of those who were the 
contemporaries of Sir Joshua. Of the latter, the 
names of a few of the prindpal may now be enu- 
merated. 

Romney, who died in 1802, ten years after the 
death of Sir Joshua, was an original, and to a great 
degree, self-taught artist. His style of design is 
simple, his colouring warm and, rich, but his af- 
fectation of breadth has frequently induced a ne- 
glect of form, with often too vague a generaliza* 
tion of sentiment. The great Calling of Romney 
-**one common, indeed, to all men, in every pro- 
fession, who have not been regularly educated-** 
is something defective in his general managementi 
so that the whole is rendered imperfect or dis- 
pleasng from some peculiarity or immethodical 
management, which early instruction would easily 
have enabled him to avoid. 

Opie has carried the principles of Sir Joshua to 
the very verge of coarse and indistinct, from whicfa 
the force of his own genius has scarcely secured 
him. His portraits have frequently not more de- 
tail than a sketch, yet are usually heavy and la* 
boured in effect. Though undoubtedly possessing 
high talent, Opie's success was owing not leas to 
the circumstances under which he rose,. than to 
intrinsic merit. He is, however, a very unequal 
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jkrtist^ sometimes attaining great beauty, at others 
Ming beneath himself^ which renders it difficult 
to pronounce generally; besides, he has several 
manners, though in each the large and unfinished 
style predominates. Great allowance is, howeTer^ 
tmdotibtedly to be made for him^ whose first por« 
tndt was painted by stealth, in moments snatched 
frolQci the menial occnpalaon of carrying ofifals to 
the house-dog of his first employer. Such was bis 
employment as house-boy in the family of Wal* 
cott, l^e portrait being that of the butcher, and 
which there is reason to believe was painted in 
the shambles. No where in the history of mind, 
do we find such amazing instances of the power 
of taFent over circumstances as in art. From paint-* 
ing likenesses at seven and sixpence in Truro, 
^ the Cornish boy" came to London with thirty 
guineas in his pocket, and, with hardly any in- 
structions, save advice from Sir Joshua, made his 
way to fame and fortune. Next to Sir Joshua, 
of the contemporary painters, Romney and Opie 
supported undoubtedly the first rank, though many 
others, of considerable merit, would deserve notice 
in a more extended narrative. We shall therefore 
now direct attention to Historical and Landscape 
Painting. 

The excellence and amazing number of its por-» 
ti^ts, has occasioned the merits of the English 
school of history to appear less than they really 
are. Indeed, where portraiture is practised on 
the principles of grand art, as in this country, there 
must be excellence in all the departments of the 
profession ; and the opinion so prevalent, that por- 
trait is an inferior bi-anch, has seriously prejudiced 
both divisions of the art. It has withdrawn the 
lufitoticnl jpaiateri as, by way pf exclusive emi» 

u 
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nence, be vrtM solicitouB to be named, from tbd 
careful study of nature in ber individual modes 
and forms — the only true source of ideal perfec> 
tion ; while il has damped the predoua enthusi- 
asm which arises from the consciousness of digni- 
fied pursuit, by placing the portrait painter in the 
degraded rank of a secondary artizan. 

The more elevated the standard to which, in 
any study, the mind is taught to aspire, the nobler 
will be the fruits of exertion ; but where less is 
expected, less will be accomplished. The portrait 
painter, feeling that he would not receive credit 
for beauties of which his art was deemed incapa- 
ble, has been too ready to take the public at their 
own word, and to remain contented with the infe- 
riority they were thus willing to accept. But the 
very reverse of all this is the tiiith. No essential 
principle of high art may not be exhibited, and in- 
deed every one is to be found, in a first-rate por- 
trait. Such works, too, are equally, perhaps even 
more rare, and by the same authors, as the master- 
pieces of historical composition. Hence we are 
conducted to our first premise SA a conclusion, 
that where portraiture has been successfully prac* 
tised, histoty must also flourish. A reference to 
the annals of the latter will prove this to be the 
case among ourselves, at least to a greater extent 
than is the general impression. 

Even from the time of Henry VIIl. we find 
historical painting in repute ; some of Holbein's 
works from history remain even more admirable 
than his portraits. In the reign of Mary, Antonio 
More was eminent, thongh against his inclination 
employed chiefly in portraiture. Elizabeth, in like 
manner, patronised 2ucchero; and the portraits of 
Hilliardi one of the first En^h artists of merit, 



$Ke in some instancesy tboogh of small suse, al« 
most historical, as Donne bears witness t 



hand or eye 
By Hilliard drawn is worth a history 
By a worse painter made. 

The labours of Rubens and Vandyke under Charles, 
especially the Banqueting-House at Whitehall by 
the former, continue to show that history was not 
UDpatronised. Still no £nglish school can pro- 
perly be said to have been formed till the eigh- 
teenth century, when Sir James Thomfaill, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, was appointed historical 
painter to the coiut* The works of this artist are 
numerous, and we are disposed to rank them 
higher than they are commonly appreciated. Those 
in St Paul's and at Greenwich are well known ; 
and though it be questionable whether they could 
hare been much better executed by any other art- 
ist at that time in Europe, yet so miserable was 
the encouragement, that Thornhill is reported to 
have been paid for some of these labours by the 
square yard for two pounds. 

Thus the annals of historical painting in Eng^ 
land furnish little to reward research or to inte* 
rest the reader, previous to the appearance of Ho«> 
garth, bom 1698, in the Old Bailey, the son of 
a schoolmaster,' and died in 1764, being the first 
native artkt who proved that there existed sub«- 
jeet in our manners, and talent in our land, fcH* 
other painting than portrait. Hogarth claims the 
highest praise of genius ; he was an original in* 
ventor; nay, more, he both struck out a new 
path, and qualified himself to walk therein. From 
an engraver of armorial bearjngs and ornaments 
on plate, he taught himself to be a painter. The 
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um i>f no artist has been more mbtaken, at leatli 
efitimated on principles more opposed, than that 
of Hogarth. Some have ranked him as a satiri- 
cal, some as a grotesque painter, while others have 
not scmpled to rate nim merely as a caricaturist. 
If, however, historical painting consist in the de- 
lineation of manners, in the expression of senti- 
ment, and in striking representation of natural 
character, few names in art will stand higher than 
Hogarth ; while, heyond most painters, he has 
extended the bounds of the art, in the alliance 
which he has formed between the imagination and 
the hearty^-between amusing of the external sense 
and the profound reflections thus awakened. His 
pictures are not merely passing scenes, or moment* 
ary actions ; they are profound moral lessons. It 
is this which raises him far above the Dutch or 
flemish school, with whose general imitation of 
national customs, his firm and individual grasp of 
the morality of common life has with great injus- 
tice been confounded. From the lofty abstractions 
of the Italian masters, again, he differs widely, but 
not) as usually supposed^ because he represents 
low, but because he paints real life. In this re- 
spect, the observation of Walpole, that, ** Ho^ 
f:arth's place is between the Italians, whom we 
may consider as epic poets and tragedians ; and 
the Flemish painters, who are as writers of farce^ 
and editors of burlesque nature," is founded in 
utter mistake, or misrepresentation ; he never for** 
gave the artist's independence of his t;onnoti«etfr« 
ship* Hogarth's place is not between, but above 
and apart. He << holds the mirror up to nature," 
not to exhibit graphic powers of mimicry, not tq 
depict the sublimity of mind, or the ideaUties of 



tcnoy but ^ tor show Vice ber own feAtdres/' man 
<< bis own iraagpe." 

His predecessor thus standing alone, Sir Joshua 
Beync^ds daims to be the founder of English his- 
torical painting in its recognised acceptation. In» 
deed, his principles alreadf , or hereafter to be ex- 
plained, Imve been followed by all succeeding art^ 
ists, or have influenced practice in history no less 
than in portraiture* And what this influence ac« 
complidied in the latter, it certainly has also ef-* 
fected in the former department, with this difier- 
ence indeed, that in the first it created, in the se- 
cond improved, giving to each a large, bold, and 
energetic manner, which was at least a step great- 
ly in advance, a most respectable approximation^ 
in the path of excellence. But this, as a resting- 
place, was far less perfect in history than in any 
other branch of the art, since the style was ad* 
Terse to attainment in many of those qualities just- 
ly deemed essential. Hence is Sir Joshua not 
only inferior to himself in history, but his exam- 
ple has, on the whole, retarded tlie advancement 
of the study amongst us. Successors have either 
too often rested in imitation of his manner, or they 
have carried his principles forward, in which case 
they are unfortunately calculated to lead farther 
from the genuine sources of pure taste and sub- 
stantial composition. 

The masterpieces of Sir Joshua are his repre- 
sentations of dbildren ; and in many historical, or 
rather ftincy pieces of this character, as the In- 
fant Hercules, the Strawberry Girl, Puck, Cu- 
pid and Psyche, Hope nursing Love, bis labours 
are truly adiiiirable. Such subjects were just fit- 
ted to his bland and flowing pencil, while they 
aufimd nothing fnm nmied^ torm and con* 

v2 
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toon feebly expressed* The arcb, yet simple ex* 
pression, the lovely, yet almost grotesque indn 
yiduality of character, in the heads of his children, 
the execution, and even colouring— -all is equally 
natural and exquisite. They are among the naost 
perfect gems of art. Only second to the simi* 
lar productions of Coreggio, they are superior to 
every thing done on the Continent since the days 
of Rubens and Fiammingo. It appears singular, 
then, on the first view of, the matter, that Sir 
Joshua should have so frequently failed, and on 
the whole left so few good female portraits, while 
so nearly attaining perfection in subjects of al« 
lied grace and loveliness. But it is to be re* 
marked^ a style of handling broad and facile> yet 
peculiarly soft and fleshy, which in these instances 
produces effects so beautiful without much finish) 
is not equally adapted to express the equally sofl^ 
yet decided forms and delicate movements of the 
female countenance. Besides, Sir Joshua bad 
peculiar notions of grace, which affected ease and 
nature^ rather than actually represented the easy 
and the natural. He wished to avoid stiffness^ 
and has often lapsed into the contrasted and thea«> 
trical. His picture of Mrs Siddons, as the Tra** 
gic Muse, however, is pronounced by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to be ^* a work of the highest epic cha* 
racter, and indisputably the finest female portrait 
in the world." How far, however, either that, or 
the no less celebrated picture of Garrick, can rank 
with historical portraitures, at least considered 
with those of Raphael and Titian, may justly be 
questioned. Of the more elevated and serious his- 
torical compositions of Sir Joshua, the Death of 
Cardinal Beaufort is the grandest, the best dniw% 
and the most powerfully coloured^ the fmlydefed 
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'19 the expression, which is too material ; Ugolino 
is a failure, if intended for the fierce inmate of 
Dante^ " tower of famine :" these want dignity 
and trath of character. The designs at Oxford 
are fine ; the Nativity, in imitation of the famous 
Notte of Coreggio, is a splendid performance. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, then, owed more to taste 
and application than to genius ; more to incessant 
practice than to science ; he derived all from his 
predecessors which he has bequeathed to poste- 
rity ; but if, in making the transmission, he added 
no new nor essential principle of imitation or in* 
vention, he established in high practical excellence 
•the arts of his country. 

Among those whose labours in historical paint* 
ing connect the former with the present school, 
SaiTy stands foremost in time as in merit. The 
performances of this artist exhibit, in a very stri- 
king manner, the justice of some of the preceding 
remarks. They are destitute of the most essential 
and touching graces of imitative representation ; 
they want, in short, all that portraiture, which 
their author affected to despise, could have given 
•^life, nature, truth, and sweetness, without this 
absence being compensated by any extraordinary 
beauties of what is termed higher art. The draw- 
ing, though often good, is also not seldom defec- 
tive ; while the colouring is uniformly harsh, and 
the management without force. Imagination and 
invention run riot without due control of the judg- 
ment ; not that the fervour of poetic enthusiasm 
snatches a too daring grace, but rather the unpru- 
ned fertility of conception frequently unites the 
most glaring incongruities. Yet Barry is far from 
being without power or science; his great defi- 
dences were a chaste taste and mellowed practice^ 
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No man better miderstoody or has written motk 
learnedly^ on the abstract principles of composi* 
(ion ; indeed, he has been accused of devoting toe 
orach attention to the mere theory and Itteratare of 
bia art, while he neglected Raphael's golden i^pU« 
cation of Cicero's maxim— ^< Nulla dies sine linea.** 
There existed, however, in the character <^ Barry, 
notwithstanding a rudeness of exterior, and igno* 
ranee w disregard of the proprieties of polished 
life, a moral grandeur of unshaken resolve, of endu- 
ring enthusiasm, of stem and uncompromising self* 
denial, in his professional career, which invest hb 
memory with no common interest. The man who 
could undertake, alone^ and with no certain pro* 
spect of remuneration, one of the greatest works 
which has been attempted within two centuries-— 
and that, too, with only sixteen shillings in his 
pocket ; who, during seven years of struggle, pro* 
secuted that work to a completion, often thus la- 
bouring all day, while he sat up the greater part of 
the night finishing some sketch for the publishers^ 
in order to make provision for the passing hour; 
—such a man presents claims to admiration of 
higher dignity than even those of genius. The 
great woik undertaken and finished amid these dif- 
ficulties, is the series of six pictures, of the siae of 
life, representing the progress of civilisation, in tlie 
Hall of the Society of Arts ; and it reflects the high- 
est honour on that useful institution, that its gratui- 
tous reward enabled the artist to enjoy bis only 
permanent, though small income, of about Li.60 
yearly. That such a member should have been eject- 
ed from the Royal Academy of Great Britun, in 
which also he held the Chair of Painting, must be 
considered as a common calamity bow to that 
body and to himself i to him it certainly was, for 
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Ae degrfidiation embittered the enjoyment, and 
very serionsly impaired the means, of existence. 
Barry died in 1806, having been bom at Cork in 
1741 ; rising from a sailor boy, chalking his mde 
fancies on the deck of his father*8 coaster, self* 
tanght, to be the painter now described — the learn- 
ed writer on his art — ^the friend of Samuel Johnson 
and of Edmund Bnrke. 

Many other names of minor reputation might 
be mentioned,-— as Hayman, Mortimer, &c., — who 
occasionally with portrait, painted history, but to 
no extent. This branch of the art, except for the 
labours of the late Sir Benjamin West, at the close 
of the last century, would almost have been with- 
out a representative amongst us. From that pe- 
riod, very great progress in all the departments has 
been realized. Still, to the ancient grandeur of the 
historic style this venerable artist has continued 
to make the nearest approaches. To the New 
World, succeeding ages will stand indebted for 
West ; but for the painter, the arts are imder obli- 
gation to England. It is singular, too, that the 
advice and services of a Scotsman were the im- 
mediate inducements which prevented this oma^ 
ment of two worlds from returning to his native 
country, in which case his talents would most 
probably have been lost to both. The state of pa- 
tronage and of taste could not have afforded to 
him the means nor the incitement of rising beyond 
portrait, in which we do not think West would 
ever have excelled. Two incidents in his lot 
reflect equal honour on his native and his adopted 
country, — like many other moral analogies, evin- 
cing the common possession of a congenial libe- 
rality and kindliness of spirit, which ought, and 
will^ we trust, ever mingle ita best affections in xe* 



ciprocally adVaatagtoM and amicaUii mtercoun^ 
In the land of bis birth, the openiog genim of 
West was cheered with a truly tender aolicitnde ; 
his fatare advance and his futare fame seemed 
less the care of indiTidnal fiiends than of his conn* 
trymen. And, from 176S, on first setting foot 
IB Britain, during the long course of his life, he 
received more encouragement from her sovereign 
and her people than has ever been accorded to any 
historical painter, native or foreign ; this, too, id 
the midst of an onhappy, and, as th«i considered^ 
sebellioQS contest* 

When we consider the labours of Snr Benjamin^ 
in reference either to English or Continental art^ 
they have, in both points of view, a high, but not 
an equal rank. In the former, they are unriral* 
led in magnitude, in progressive improvement, and 
in the excellence of the principles upon which 
they are composed. In comparing tliem with fo« 
reign art, their merits are not so absolute; bait 
here we shall use the words of the present ac- 
complished president. *^ At an era/' says Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, ** when historical painting was 
at the lowest ebb, (with the few exceptions which 
the claims of the beautiful and the eminent permit* 
ted to the pencil oif Sir Joshua,) Mr West, 8U»* 
tained by the munificent patronage of his late Ma* 
jesty, produced a series of compositions, from 4Hi« 
cred and profane history, profoundly studied, and 
executed with the most facile power, which not 
only were superior to any former productions el 
English art^ but, far surpassing contemporaiy merit 
en the Continent, were unequalled at any period 
below the schools of the Caracci." 

In support of this high encomium, Sir Thomas 
instances << the Return of He^ua l» Carthage,*^ 



And ** th6 Sbipwrtek of St Paitl/'— pictare« which 
amply testify the superiority we hare assumed to ex« 
ist in the living arts of Britain. These, however, are 
by no means the only masterpieces of West, whose 
great glory it is to have proceeded on a system 
which admits of indefinite, and which tends to cer^ 
tain improvement. Even to his eightieth year he 
was employed in new exercises, not inferior to, 
or in Some respects excelHng, the enterprises of 
his rigorous strength. The cause of his late emi* 
nence bears strongly upon the whole tenor of out 
remarks in treating of Sculpture, and will best be 
explained in his own words. In 1811, writing 
to Lord Elgin, the artist thus expresses himself: 
^ In the last production of my pencil, which I 
now invite your lordship to see, it has been my 
umbition, though at a very advanced perio<l of life, 
to introduce those refinements in art, which are 
so distinguished in your collection,"'^the Phidian 
Marbles of the Parthenon.^ ** Had I been blest 
with seeing and studying tnese emanations of ge^- 
liius at an earlier period of life, the sentiment of 
llieir pre-eminence would have animated all my 
Mtertions; and more character, and expression, 
^d Hfe, would have pervaded my humble attempts 
gA historical painting." 

It is the soundness and regularity of prin 
expSfssed in, or whose existence is clearly de 
cible^'from, the entertaining of such views, 
constitutes the great merit oif the pictures of West. 
it is these qualities, too, which impart to them 
their utility and high value as a school of art. As 
far as they go, they may safely and without re« 
serve be recommended to the student. Here he 
Will not be led astray by brilliant though false 
^tmtff nor degmded mo niimerism by peet^» 
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liar though Btrikiiig modes, which can pleasa 
only from their peculiarity, and when they exhi'« 
bit the result of natiTe invention. All here is 
placed upon the broad highway of universal art ; 
all is equable, uniformly correct, £rm, and respect- 
able ; no compensation of error by an occasional 
loftiness of flight : the stream of invention, sweeps 
onward calmly and majestically ;if not conducting 
to scenes of the most stupendous suUimityt flowing 
at least without cataract or whirlpool, through a 
magnificence which is grand from its very r^ular 
rity and usefnloess. In these works we discover 
this, perhaps singular character^ that in them we de* 
tect many wants, but no defects. The composition, 
grouping, and symmetry, are unexceptionable ; the 
drawing is particularly fine, yet without the statuei- 
like design of the French school. But to animate 
this beautiful framework of art — to inspire these 
moulds of form and emblems of intelligence^ with 
action and sentiment— the touch of that genius, 
to whose final aims external science furnishes the 
bare instrument, is wanting. The representation 
is chaste and beautiful, but it is too cleai'ly a re- 
presentation ; there wants the almost o'er-inform^i 
ing mind, the freshness of natural feeling, which 
give to ait its truest, only mastery over the hamaQ, 
spirit. 

The surpassing softness and variety of our island 
scenery seems to have inspired a corresponding 
beauty and vigorous diversity into our school of 
Landscape. Rural imagery may almost be said to 
mingle in. every dream of English enjoyment* 
Hence this department of om* arts has {Always 
been popular, and^ as a necessary consequence of 
encouragement, has been cultivated with ardour 
and success. Only, ii^eedf when finglish artisti 



bsve forsaken EngHsh nature, or bare attempted 
to unite classical allegory with heroic landscape^ 
as it is called, hare they failed in this delightful 
branch. From an early period in liie eighteenth 
century^ the school may be said to commence, and 
thenceforward may justly be said to have remain* 
ed unrivalled by contemporary merit in any other 
country. One department indeed of landscape, 
and that too a very charming one, namely waters 
colour, has been, by BHtish artists, not only in<* 
vented, it may be said, but raised into it most 
beautiM and useful branch of d^nified art. Nor 
let landscape be deemed, as too frequently, an in- 
ferior dej^artment: it certainly requires not the 
highest genius, yet so many qualities must unite 
in the same individual before he can attain excel- 
lence here, that Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say^ 
** There is more likely to be another Raphael than 
a second Claude." Xet more than one native has 
approached the eminence of the latter. 

Commencing with the last century, the follow* 
ing arrangement will include the most esteemed 
landscape painters of this country. 

First C%m.— Wilson, bom 1714, died 1782, th« 
int of English landscape painters; aerial perspeet* 
ive very fine, not surpassed by Claude ; g^eat fide* 
lity in representing natural effects ; colouring, es* 
pedally in his later pictures, somewhat dry; oh* 
jects rather indeterminate. Gainsborough, 1727 
•—88 ; a painter of universal but irregular genius ; 
in his landscapes the most decidedly English of 
all our great masters. Wright, 1734 — 97 ; exqui* 
site finishing and wonderful effects of light, espe* 
daily in his Eruption of Vesuvius, rising and set* 
ting sun; touch delicate; colouring fresh and trans* 
parent. Morland^. 1764-il806 : it is not t$Mf 

X 
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exactly to class this artist, as his landscapes are 
generally accessory only to his figures, while these 
latter are hardly of sufficient interest without such 
accessories. Whatever Morland accomplished was 
father hy the force of genius, than through study 
or knowledge, with the exception of some of his 
pictures painted about 1789 — 95. His great ex- 
cellences lie in the unaffected exhibition of broad 
and ynlgar character, and in the representation of 
domestic animals, pigs, sheep, donkeys, and worn- 
out horses ; for as he drew merely by force of eye, 
bis ignorance of anatomy prevented him from at- 
tempting that " noble creature" in perfect condi* 
tion. Morland*s back-grounds and distances are 
often truly admirable. 

Second Class.-^^Wootonf died 1765, excellent 
in field-sports, horses, dogs, and landscape ; but 
his touch and colouring are indistinct. Lambert, 
j.710 — 1765, chaste and harmonious colouring, 
with a slight degree of monotony; distances sweet ; 
followed G. Poussin, whose occasional faults in 
harshness and black shadow he has avoided, though 
left far behind in sublimity and variety of com- 
position. Barrett^ from the sister isle, self-in- 
structed, yet none of our native school has more 
happily caught the characteristic features of Eng- 
lish landscape : his touch, though defective in de- 
tail, is rapid, and forcibly distinguishes, at least 
by their general forms, the different elements of 
natural composition. Marlow, concerning whom 
there are no exact dates, and Scott, bom in 1710, 
died in 1772, — ^both excel in marine views ; the 
latter is scarcely surpassed by the best masters of 
the Flemish school, and the finishing of the former 
is particularly happy, though he fails in trees^ 
srhen attempting inland scenery. 
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Third C&M#.p— This division inclndes many 
•landscape painters of varionsy some, indeed, of 
Tery high merit, whose labours extend from the 
commencement of the eighteenth to an early part 
of the present centnry. Of this class the principal 
names are the following : Smiths of Chichester, es* 
pecially John and George, and Smitli of Derby ;-^ 
it is singular that all three were self-taught. The 
two Gilpins oC Carlisle ; the elder by pictures, of 
horses and wild animals, and the Rev. William Gil^ 
pin, by his writings and landscapes, have added 
much to this department. Sandby of Nottingham, a 
most exquisite landscape draughtsman ; as also were 
Cozens and Heame, whose paintings have great 
value in fidelity, and whose drawings contributed 
not a little towards forming the present school of 
water-colour painting. TuU imitated too closely 
the Dutch masters. Wheately excelled both in 
minor history and landscape, especially in rural 
subjects. Dean, a native of Ireland, some good 
Italian landscapes. Dayes, Devis, of which namev 
there were three artists more or less connected 
with landscape. Two Pethers of Chichester ; Wil* 
liaro, both a painter and engraver of landscapes; 
Abraham excelled in moonlight scenes, exerci* 
sing the pencil with remarkable sweetness, luxu* 
riance, and transparency of colouring : he died in 
1812. 

Of all the landscape painters of the British 
school, Wilson and Gainsborough are undoubted* 
ly the first; nor is it easy to discriminate between 
them. Wilson excels in splendour of effect and 
magnificence of composition ; but Gainsborough 
is more natural and pleasing, at least in his early 
pictures. Latterly he introduced the notion of an 
ideal beauty in rural nature, which has too fre^ 
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qaenily been imitated. Both poMent d genius in 
no ordinary degree ; bat thoagh to the first has 
been conceded the higher walk» as it has been 
caliedy becanae imaginatiyey to the latter belongs 
that temperament of mind more essential, ws 
think, to the landscape painter, which powerfnlly 
conceires the objects of contemplation, and places 
them in yiWd reality befwe the eye and the fan* 
ey. £ach has failed in the grand difficulty of 
landscape— * the prqier introduction of figures; 
and in the besetting defect of the English schod 
«*«sloTenly osecntion, and want of detail* Hers 
the remarks wm not confined to tliese artists 
alone, bvt express rather the general character. 
Among the masters of historical paintmg, as Ti<* 
tian, Caraoei, N* Ponssin, Rnbens, who excelled 
in Isndscape incidentally, as it were, the scene is 
always subordinate to the figures. This is gene^ 
rally the case, too, with those who more directly 
professed historical or heroic landscape, as Salya-i 
lor Rosa, Albano, Frsnceso Bolonese, with many 
of the most celebrated Flemish and Dutch artists* 
In this case the landscape is introdnced either to 
exhibit some scenic propriety, or as a mere em- 
bellishment of the historical design. The great dif<« 
ficulty here lies in maintaining subordination and 
unity, yet preserring the interest, of ^ respective 
parts of the composition. In these beauties Claude 
Qompletely fails, as do also Wilson, and most Eng- 
lish artists who haye made the attempt. The land-^ 
scape oyerwhelms the story, while the story ge- 
nerally discredits the Isndscape ; or, the attention 
being equally diyided between both, the interest of 
each is weakened. This is sometimes the case 
with Gainsborough, often with Morland, and still 
more frequently in the Dutch school. In Isad^ 
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Bcape painting, properly considered^ the figures 
should always be subordinate, forming merely a 
part of, and corresponding with, the scene ; most 
especially when that scene is from nature, and 
with her beauties ever fresh renewed, inexhausU 
ible — ^there is something almost unhallowed iu 
thrusting upon us the inferior, and mannered, and 
crowded compositions of mere imagtnation* Nor 
is it a matter merely of taste ; every thing which 
has a tendency to lead the mind and the imagina- 
tion of the artist away from nature^ tends also to 
the deterioration of art* Hence the absurdities so 
risible in the history of this particular branch-— 
Nature represented as if seen through a Claude* 
Lorraine-glass — skies gleaming and glaring under 
the appellations of sunrises and sunsets,— build* 
ings of fantastic form and uninhabitable dimen. 
sions, under the name of Italian ruins — foliage 
and fields in every variety of tint, save the soft» 
quiet, unobtrusive hues of leaves and herbage. 
Surely of all painters, the British landscape painter 
is least excusable in deriating from the reality 
around him, which presents every element of hia 
art in its best perfection, from the softest beauty 
in a freshness of dewy verdure elsewhere unknown, 
to the wildest sublimity of lake, mountain, wood| 
and torrent I Even in the gorgeous magnificence 
of our changing sky, there is a gloriousness, and 
grandeur of effect, which we have never seen even 
in Italy. If, again, he seek for objects of moral 
interest, there is the feudal fortalice — ^the cloister- 
ed abbey — ^the storied minster — the gothic castle, 
with all their rich associations ;— -there the mould* 
ering monument — ^the fields of conflict, the scenes 
of tradition, of poetry, and of love-^-4ind, far amid 
the wild upland^ gleams the mossy stone^ and 

xS 
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bends the solitary f»b, over the martyr of his fMu 
For such as these the imagination can give qb no 
equivalents. 

Coarse and undetailed^ though talented, exeeu* 
tion, has overspread every department of the Bri* 
tish school* In the present branch, however, this 
manner seems especially misplaced, A landscape 
painting, more tlwn any other, is viewed merely 
as a work of art. Consequently, the mind feels di»* 
satisfied in the absence of those qualities of finish" 
ed execution and delicate management, whidi ccbh 
atitute- the essential value and character of art 
as such. The imitation requires not only to bt 
general ; but, to give entire pleasure, we must be 
enabled also to trace with ease minute and varied 
resemblances* The work thus affords almost the 
endless gratification of nature's own productions. 
But we shall not rest the objections to loose prac* 
tice <m grounds that mkht be disputed as a mat^ 
ter of dubious taste. The evil is not stayed in the 
effect, but endangers the very existence of ita own 
rapid creations. Where the study is general ef* 
feet only, the next object must neeeaaarily be to 
produce that effect speedily : indeed, such a atyle 
completely excludes the care' requisite to proper 
elaboration and transparent colouring* Hence tints 
are used, which soonest attain to the genml end 
in view ; but such tints are ^gSfctly those which 
&de the soonest. Hence theblackness, rawnessi 
and want of harmony, in so many English land* 
scapes. Hence, also, the clear and silvery tones 
which seem indestructible in the exquisitely finish* 
ed landscapes of Claude, and the most eminent 
foreign artists. Generally, indeed, the best naas* 
ters in this branch are decidedly those who have 
finished idtb duo care. Of the woika of use own 
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sobool, tiiiMie are also ibt most excellent ae essays 
of geniasi which are the most judkionsly laboured 
as perfoiinances of art. 

We laay bow torn our attention for a little to 
the past state of painting in Scotland. Dving the 
eig^teeDth century, thoughthere can hardly be said 
to hare existed any separate style, so as to merit the 
distinction of a school apart from that of the empire 
generally^ yeit several yery respectable Scottish 
artiste are fonnd to have practised both in London 
and Edinbnrgh* In the latter capital, towards the 
close of that period, ^school gradually arose^ which, 
considering the i*e8onrces of the country, the op* 
poftunities of improvement, the means of patron^ 
age, and latterly, the merits of its individual roas- 
ters, especially of its head, the late Sir Henry 
RaebuTO, displays an inferiority certainly not great- 
er than might reasonably be expected. Ot'we will go 
£utber: when the invigorating influence of royal 
eeontenance and protection upon the fine arts, the 
superior wealth and intelligence congregated in the 
seat of legislatttre, are viewed*--all concurring to 
foster and advance art in the cubital ; and when, 
en the other hand, we reflect, not merely on the 
i^Mence of these advantages, but on the positive 
detriment of a non-resident nobility, whose pre- 
aenee might in some measure supply other defi«t 
eiendes, it must be matter of astonishment, not 
that Scottish painting is kiferior, but that it is so 
nearly equal, to that of London. But there needs 
not an appeal merely to relative excellence ; the 
absolute merits of some of the masters now in 
Edinburgh, or belonging to Scotland, are not sur* 
passed in their respective departments. It is far 
fsem tJbe intention, in these remarks, to institute 
aof iaridiooa distinctionS| but to atale fiedrly the 
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claims of EdinbiiTgh, and that the talents of ber 
artists, and the zeal of her people, place her, not 
among the secondary cities, but among the capi- 
tals of Europe. It ought ako to be remembered, 
that in no instance are the arts of any kingdom 
more indebted, than those of the British Empire 
to Scotsmen. Not to mention the exertimia of 
Gavin Hamilton, himself an artist, whose dis* 
coveries and knowledge of antique art materially 
assisted the general restoration of taste — and we 
do know that, in this light, Canova both r^ard- 
ed and ever spoke of him with gratitude — ^there 
are two cases more immediate to the present 
purpose. Sir William Hamilton, at his own risk 
and expense, though afterwards, as was only pro- 
per, in part repaid, made the most splendid coUec* 
tion of ancient vases now in the world, exceptii^ 
that of Naples. These are in the British Mnseumy 
and have not merely refined taste, but have most 
materially improved the useful arts of the eoun« 
try. The Earl of Elgin's inestimable treasures 
of ancient sculpture have enriched Britain with 
examples of unrivalled excellence, and which have 
already mainly contributed to the present supe* 
riority of her genius in art. These precious le- 
mains, with indefatigable assiduity, at a ruinous 
and hopeless expenditure, collected — an enterprise 
in which kings had formerly failed — he gave to his 
country on repayment of not nearly his own out* 
lay, though we have reason to know, through the 
late venerable Denon, that the former government 
of France offered to the possessor his own terms. 
The meritorious act of removal indeed has, with 
schoolboy enthusiasm, and maudlin sentimentality^ 
been deplored as a despoiling of a.classic monument. 
How utterly, absurd is this, to lament that the; 
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tiitie*lionota«d laboare of ancient Greece did not 
tiok for ever beneath the violence of the despot 
and the ignorance of the slave, instead of being, as 
nowy in tbe midst of an admiring and enlightened 
people, shedding abroad their beauty and their in- 
telligence, again to revive in onr living arts I 

Jamieson, the first of whom there is interesting 
notice, and one of the most accomplished of the 
Scottish artists, died in Edinburgh 1644f. His 
labours, with those of the succeeding century, are 
connected by works and names, as Norrie, elder 
md younger, now fast hastening, or already, with 
no injustice, consigned, to oblivion. The times, 
agitated as they were by political and religious dis* 
sensions, ofiFered little encouragement to the arts of 
elegance and peace. Throughout the early part 
of the eighteenth century, however, to the era 
even of Sir Joshua Reynolds, individual artists, 
natives of Scotland, may be mentioned, of at- 
tainments and practice superior to any in the his- 
tory of painting during the same period in Eng- 
land. The cause of this is evident in the more 
accomplished professional education which the 
former received. The intercourse between Scot- 
land and Italy, owing to various political causes, 
and to the great number of Scotch residents in 
tbe latter country, was then very close ; hence> af- 
ter attaining all that home instruction could give, 
hardly a single Scottish artist of eminence can be 
mentioned, who had not, by an abode in Italy, finish- 
ed his studies where alone the highest and truest 
knowledge can be obtained. It would be needless 
to combat the opinion, that such a process is un- 
necessary. No artist, with a mind open to the 
real beauties of his profession, can visit Italy with- ' 
oat reaping the most solid adFantages, otherwise 
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unattainable. In tbis respect, too, llie Scotlash 
artist seemed to enjo^ a security in tbe very pover- 
ty of native art ; for if he saw little to excite am- 
bition, enough remained to direct study, without 
taste being influenced by the popularity of false 
modes. Hence it is not more tlmn justice to state, 
that in the works of the following names, there is 
to be found a more uniformly pure and dignified 
style, if not of higher excellence, than generally 
distinguishes contemporary art. 

Ramsay, son of the poet, inherited no small 
portion of his father's love of nature, and power 
of unaffected delineation of her simplicity. His 
portraits present, in these respects, a charm quite 
refreshing, when compared with the staring man« 
nerism of the Anglo-German school, founded by 
Lely and Kneller. Ramsay remained three years 
in Italy, from 1736. Of his accomplishments, 
Dr Johnson has left this testimony : " You will 
not find a man in whose conversation there is more 
instruction, more information, and more elegance, 
than in Ramsay's." Runciman, an excellent 
draughtsman and pleasing colourist, bom in 1736. 
Several historical paintings, executed at Rome 
and in Edinburgh, evince very considerable powers 
both of composition and practice. He was for a 
length of time a very efficient teacher in the Scot- 
tish Academy of design. More, the Scottish 
Claude, as he is sometimes termed, whom also he 
selected as his model. Without, however, reaching 
the depth of colouring and beautiful nature which 
are found in that admirable painter, there are 
many stations which may be filled with honour* 
In one of these More is to be placed, while his 
figures have very great propriety both of selection 
and in the manner of introducing them. His subjects 
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are n8tian7 Italian scenes, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome^ where he chiefly resided, and died in 1795. 
To these, other names of considerable merit might 
he added, as Cochrane, Sir George Chalmers ; 
Barker, too» the inventor of panoramic painting, 
was, we believe, a native of Scotland, at least, the 
£r8t work of the kind ever exhibited was in Edin- 
burgh. Martin, who visited Italy in company 
with Ramsay, practised portrait painting with con- 
siderable reputation, till he retired from his pro- 
fessional labours on the increasing and merited 
popularity of his distinguished contemporary, un- 
der whom the Scottish school assumes a dignified 
importance, heretofore denied to its comparatively 
isolated endeavours. 

Sir Henry Raeburn, the representative of paint- 
ing in Scotland from 1787 to his death 1823, was 
born in a suburb of the capital, 1756. Of all the 
distinguished artists who have attained excellence, 
without any peculiarity of manner, perhaps Raeburn 
owes least to others and most to himself in the ac- 
quisition of his art. Originally apprenticed to a 
goldsmith, it does not appear that he ever recei- 
ved a single lesson from a master even in the or- 
dinary accomplishments of drawing. From paint- 
ing miniatures with success during his apprentice- 
ship, he turned his attention to large portraiture in 
oil^ with no other assistance than merely copying 
a few portraits could give. Even these early pro- 
ductions must have possessed merit, since they 
obtained the approbation of Sir Joshua, by whose 
advice he visited Italy, remaining abroad two years, 
thus completing the round of his professionsd stu- 
dies. 

The character of Sir Henry's art participates 
atrongly in that which has prevailed in British 
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portraitnre daring the last fifty years. It in het 
{^resents the very ideal of that style whose aim is 
to speak most powerfully to the imagination, 
through the slenderest means addressed to the 
eye. His pictures afford the finest, we might say 
the most wonderful examples, how far detail may 
he sacrificed, and yet general effect and striking 
resemhlance he retained. In this respect he has 
carried the principles of Sir Joshua to the tery 
rerge of Indistinctness ; hut what is given haa su^ 
vigorous meaning, that in l^e power of the leadl- 
ine forms, the fancy discovers an intelligence^ 
which, overspreading the whole composition, and 
bursting from each master Ibe, guides the mind 
triumphantly over the blank masses often com* 
posing the interior. If, then, to produce strong ef- 
fect, by whatsoever means, be the object of art, 
Raebum has succeeded beyond most painten; 
but if true excellence consist in blending into 
one harmonious whole the delicate markings 
and grand contours of nature, he has fkiled ; ff 
pictures are to be viewed only on the walls of 
a gallery, at a distance from the spectator, hll 
portraits correspond with this arrangement; but 
if the eye loves to rest upon features dear to the 
affections, or prized by the understanding — ^if it 
delight to trace the shades of feeling and the lines 
of thought — ^if these wishes can be gratified, and 
are indulged in the masterpieces of art, then does 
Raebum, and not only he, but the great majority 
of the English school, rest far behind. The error, 
in his individual instance, as in most others, lies 
in the system. To this, also, which recognises 
mere effect and general resemblance as ally is to 
be ascribed his frequent disregard of correct out- 
line, his black and square shadows, and coaraenesi 
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of colouring. Yet Raeburn saw nature with the 
eye of trae genius, for he caught her essential 
forms, and often her most effective graces ; but 
either his industry disdained, or his art was un« 
able, to add the rest. 

The leading events and principal masters in the 
past history of British art have now been nqiidly 
surveyed. Upon the living ornaments of the 
school, individually, it scarcely falls under the pro- 
vince of the annalist, nor is it his intention, to 
dwell. It is not, that matter of still farther con* 
gratuktion woald not thus be a£Pbrded in the 
evidence of national progress ; for at no time haa 
the English school occupied a more elevated po^ 
sition, whether compared with others, or with it- 
self. But, estimated thus highly and thus truly, 
the general eminence has still gradations, which, 
in entering upon detail, it would be incumbent 
to point out. The responsibility of this duty it is 
the wish to avoid. An opinion ventured upon 
works left by their authors to the guardianship of 

Eosterity, may be canvassed in its truth or fsdse-* 
ood as an abstract criticism, without either wound • 
iog the feelings of the living, or, it may be, inju- 
ring the value of professional labom*. From judi* 
cious observations, when called for, nu artist ha.^ 
to fear nothing, and may profit much ; but it should 
ever be remembered, that the prolcffsional merit 
must be humble indeed, which does not render 
the possessor superior to his self-constituted judge, 
who is himself not an artist. A sound judgment 
in literature, or an acquaintance with the general 
principles upon which all works of taste must ne- 
cessarily be conducted, are not sufficient, without 
practical skill, truly to estimate a production of 
art. The poet employs vehicles of thought and 
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ngnt of exprettion familiar to all as the use of 
reason ; the means sad instruments of the punter 
constitute in their management a peculiar science, 
in which excellence or defect h less appreciable 
by natural or untrained observation. Neglect of 
these principles of criticism has exposed to ground- 
less censure, and to as injurious praisey both arts 
and artists. 

When it is stated, that the modem English 
school surpasses eyerj other in Europe, the infer* 
ence is not to be assumed, that painting elsewhere 
has retrograded, but that, with us, art has adyan* 
ced beyond the general improvement. During 
the present century, painting in France has been 
superior to any thing produced in that country 
since the age of Louis XIV., or, perhaps, it has 
in this space attained a greater glory. Italy has 
more than one master, who, in purity of style at 
least, excels any predecessor within the last fifty 
years. Now, if the representatives of these re. 
spective schools be compared, or if the universal 
works of each be taken as the criterion of m&nt^ 
in either case it would not be difficult to show, 
that separately, or as a school, the British artists 
of the present age have made the greatest attaino 
ments towards excellence. 

But compared with ourselves, has our course 
also been progressive ? The affirmative h^e it is 
more difficult to prove. Rejmolds, Hogarth, Wil- 
son, Gainsborough, all contemporaries, certainly 
present a rare combination of genius and art. But 
besides these stars of the first magnitude, every other 
^< lesser light" twinkles with diminished ray. Now, 
as respects the general diffusion of most respect- 
able eminence, this is far from being the case at 
present. In every branch, more than one master 
of high talent might be mentioned. Again, consi*i 
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deriog tbe reptesentatives of eftch department in 
the present and in the former age, there can be np 
hesitation, every thing considered, in giving th«i 
preference to our contemporariefl. A remark of 
the lat^ learned Puseli is here quite to the purpose^ 
while in itself perfectly coirect : << The works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds are unequal, many of them 
are indifferent, though some cannot be Surpassed ; 
buty on the other hand, even the most inferior pie* 
ture from the piencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence ia 
excellent." It is this extended and unifonu ex- 
cellence^ siS has appeared thronghotit the whole 
course of these inrestigationsy which constitutes 
not only individual superiority, but which tendSi 
most directly and most surely^ to the exaltation 
of art* 

Hogarth, again, stands alone radier in the pecu* 
liar dramatic character of his performances, than in 
their beauty or science^ as bearing upon the pro« 
motion of universal improvement, or even as indi* 
▼idnal pieces of painting. His pictures, also, with 
few exceptions, are lather isolated representations 
than general exhibitions of manners; they are 
scenes displajdng the singularities, more than the 
leading actions and feelings of life. Their efied 
is broad and true, and the moral powerful ; bul 
both arfe drcumscribed By times, and by partial 
divisions among mankind. Wilkie, whose style 
of composition most nearly resembles Hogarth'si 
and with whom, therefore, he is to be compared^ 
while he preserves all the force of individnsd chip 
racter and delineation of liting nature, has extend- 
ed a far more comprehensive grasp of mind over 
the moralities of his subject. He has brought 
within the pencil's magic sway, and fixed there 
in permanent reality, the sorrows and the joys* 
the hopes, fears, and attachments, the occupa- 
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tions, castoms, habits, and even amusemenlSy of 
a whole unchanging class of mankind. This may 
appear to have been before accomplished, both in 
the English and Flemish schools. But here lies the 
distinction r Hogarth represents general ideas by 
particnlar signs. His forms and his expressions 
are individual modifications of the limited society 
to which they belong. The conceptions of Wilkie 
are the idealisms of his models. Each figure is 
not only pregnant with individuality of character 
and life, but is the true representative of the class 
whose constituent it is. Each expression, though 
generally but the index of humble feeling, sends 
abroad into the heart of every spectator its artless 
appeal. He has thus, in fact, applied the gene- 
ralizations of higher art to the interests of common 
life, yet preserving its simplicity, its humbleness, 
and reality. The Dutch paintera, again, have 
painted vulgar instead of common nature ; nor, in 
the complete range of their school, is there once an 
example of that delightful sentiment, which our 
countryman has so successfully cast over his most 
lowly scenes, and by which he has redeemed them 
from every approach to vulgarity, without falling, as 
Gainsborough has sometimes done, into insipidity 
or mannerism. 

In landscape. Turner has extended the bounda* 
ries of his art by the invention of prismatic co« 
lours, and b^ his novel applications of them. He 
is therefore decidedly a more original artist than 
Wilson, whose best works are those composed in 
imitation of Claude. But Turner by no means 
stands so much alone as did the masters of the for« 
mer ag^ ; names in both divisions of Britain might 
be mentioned his equals in more than one respect. 
In the historical department; again, if we admit the 
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late President^d works, there can be no compariton 
between t^ene and any former labours of the English 
school. Bat in all the possible yarieties of historical 
composition, there are artists of great excellence 
either now living, or who hare been taken from ns 
within these few years ; as Haydn, Martin, Allan 
of Edinborgh, Heapy, Collins, Fnseli, Harlow, 
Stothard, Cooper, Landseer, with others. In p<NP* 
traitnre, Jackson, Philips, and others, show, that 
even high excellence is not so confined as in the 
time of Sir Joshna Reynolds* Lawrence is hideed 
the first artist in Europe, but he is ably supported* 
A little anecdote may here give some idea of the 
powers of Sir Thomas's pencil. On visiting, one 
evening, the apartment in the Vatican-where bis 
splendid portrait of George iy.,in coronation robes, 
was then exhibited, we were moch struck with 
the fixed attention immediately directed towards 
it by an individual who had just entered. A 
deeper interest was excited on perceiving the 
stranger to be a c^ebrated native artist. Conti- 
nuing for some time in total abstraction, during 
which the workings of his countenance clearly 
indicated admiration or astonishment, and, we 
thought, disappointment, with a sudden uncon** 
Bcious gesticulation, he exdaimed aloud, ^* Dio^—il 
tramontane !" as if saying, ** Heavens I can that 
have been painted beyond the Alps V and abrupt* 
ly hurried away. 

From the preceding remarks, and the names 
now enumerated, who are mentioned without mj 
reference to comparative rank or merit as to eacn 
other, two inferences are deducible: first, That 
the masters more immediately in the public eye» 
as now at the head of the varioua departments of 
art| are oa the wiiole aoperior to thoee of ifae laH 
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age ; and, secondly, That between the former and 
their present contemporaries, the int^val is smatt 
in comparison with the position occupied by Rey- 
nolds, Hogarth, Wilson, or Gainsborougfa, in re« 
lation to the school over which they presided. 
IJence the general conclusion seems evicfcoit, that 
in Britain, the art, as compared with itself, has con« 
tinned to improve. 

Compared with foreign art, the distinctive cha** 
racter of the English school is strongly marked. 
Painting on the Continent exhibits a striking wBOf 
formity of style, with snch peculiarities as, on a 
general view, will not lessen the truth of a common 
classification. The Continental artist, then, studies 
to detail, but fails in power of general effect ; Us 
performances are more valuable as works of art and 
of imitatioD, than of imagination or abstract re* 
semblance. The parts are beautifully made ont, 
finely drawn; but the whole is too seldom connect* 
ed by any animating principle of general siBuH- 
tude, uniting the separate elaborations into one 
broad and forcible harmony. Hence the dry, the 
meagre, and the disjointed particulars, the usual 
components of their labours, though in themselves 
truer than the constituents of British art-— better 
drawn, it may be, and more carefully fini^ed, as 
they almost always are, yet contrast disadvanta- 
geously with the bold and powerful, though lai^ 
generalisations of our pencil. Nor can there foe' 
impartial question, though each be separately de- 
fective, that more genius is displayed in the latter 
than In the former. The English artist paints 
more to the mind; the French and the Itidum to 
the eye. The first looks abroad upon the universal 
harmonies and oppositions of nature ; the second 
scrutinizes aadcarefully renders the fiUmg upofher 
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aggvegated fonsB, and the lesser concurrencesof ber 
general effects. Art, with ns, represents objects 
as they seem in their relations, rather than as they 
actually exist; among oar rivals, it delineates 
tfaiags aa they are in themselves, to the neglect of 
thioae modifications by which reality is dirersified 
through pleasing falsehood, especially as viewed 
in reference to a medium of expression, founded 
itself in delusion. Iti the one case, nature is seen 
and ioatated as a picture ; in the other, her ope- 
rations and forms are contemplated as materials 
out <if which pictures are to be wrought. Hence 
English art satisfies, but deceives ; the foreign style 
dees not deceive, but fails to satisfy. 

Compared with itself, and with the real objects 
and essence of art, we hare already pointed olit 
the great defect in the practice of English art to 
be, imperfection in the details. In portraiture, this 
has spread to a ruinous extent ; and with the most 
beautiful models in the world, British female por* 
ttaits, speaking in general, are most decided fail- 
urea. On this subject, nothing more remains to 
be 8«d-^we refer to the exquisite works of Law* 
rence, whose female heads are at once most stri- 
king, most lovely, and very highly finished ; — ^we 
reoomnend a study of Vandyke's likenesses of the 
ladies of the Court of Charles, now in the Louvre« 
Let the natural grace and modesty, the delicacy 
of feature and transparency of tint, in these, be 
compared with similar works of the present day 
and practice*— when it must at once appear how 
much is lost to art, and how great injustice is done 
to nature. In male portraits our practice is bet* 
ter, but only from toe bolder lineaments of the 
subject* The inherent enrors are the same — mo- 
dd&Dg with the pencil, rather than drawing*— im« 
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mense oMMset of daric thada to coneeal the abiencd 
of all that ahonld be present-*4md forable nthei* 
than natural effect. There certainly now appears^ 
however, in the productions of the most esteemed 
Vmng masters, tlie progress of a more scientific 
and more perfect style. 

In the yrelk of history, expressioo-^that ex* 
pression which comes from the natural outpour* 
ings of feeling-^which animates the caDvass of the 
ewly masters-— and which seems to find its proper, 
spontaneous, accordant instrument in their pencily 
«-^has yet been wanting. Next, our historical 
paintings are sadly defective in composition— not 
in the symmetrical arrangement and grouping of 
figures, but in the real poetry of the art^ in the 
fiicile, the creative power over the means and 
materials of the scieno&-*-in the skill of causing 
them to fall as if by chance, and without efibrt.or 
visible design, into the most harmooiousy moat 
striking, and most effective combinations. 

Another and a prmcipal source of inferiority-^-of 
absolute, yet laborious error, has been the most 
mistaken perceptions of ideal beauty in art. This 
subject it was our intention to have treated here 
at some length. Our limits, however, forbid, while 
it is of less consequence, since the volume contains 
within itself the leading precepts on this topic 
The sum of these separate remarics is# that the 
ideal is not beauty apart from, but wrought out of 
nature. So far from beii^ the creation of fancy, 
it lives, breathes, and is to be found only in nap 
ture. In this important principle, juster ideas are 
beginning rapidly to diffuse their influence over the 
whole of our art, since theory hM been laid aside, 
and nature, and llie antique, and real taste faafn 
regained the nsoendency. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Architsctu&b has been termed the Art of 
Necessity^ in contradistinction to Sculpture and 
Painting, which have been distingnished as the 
ofispring of elegance and luxury. To the first, the 
remark of the ancient poet has been deemed most 
peculiarly applicable, 

^^ Hinc varis venire artes — labor omnia vicit 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egestas.** 

If there be, however, distinction in the first 
origin, it ceases long before any of these can 
become the object of refined or useful enquiry. 
The principles of all, considered in the rank of 
arts, originate in the mind, though a sentiment of 
intelligent curiosity, or a sense of corporeal weak- 
ness, and the desire of protection, first give visi^ 
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ble action to the latent germs of feeling and of in-> 
genuity. Here, then, appears the accidental, not 
distinctiye character, in the originating impalse, 
and in the species of imitative design thence re- 
sulting, which is afterwards to call forth the most 
refined eWdence of human thought and genius. 
Man's first care would evidently be dire^ed -to 
the discovery or construction of means of shelter 
against the inclemencies of the sky under which 
his lot was cast His best affections, no less than 
his natural wants, would prompt him to this« 
But the cave of the Troglodyte, or the hut of the 
savage, are not more connected with science and 
forethought, than is the den of the tiger, or the 
lair of the wolf, or the still more artfiil structure 
of the fowl. For no sooner is the human creature 
thus established, his physical desires stilled, not 
gratified, than begin the ceaseless aspirings of the 
spirit within; the workings of that wondrous 
maze of understanding and of feeling, of thought 
and volition, which so mysteriously bind, and so- 
irresistibly direct him to his higher and bettm' 
destinies. Thence, and only thence, springs, as 
a bright and pure emanation, though darkened 
for a while in struggling through an imperfect 
medium, every effort thereafter to instruct or to 
adorn a happier world. 

In conformity with these views, it has appear- 
ed, that the first attempts at sculptural or pictorial 
representation were dedicated to piety, and to 
the social affections of the heart. In like man* 
ner, the earliest and rudest erections of architect* 
nre now existing, as well as the most perfect and 
magnificent, are temples to the Deity, or memo* 
rials of the dead. There is, in these respects, in* 
deed, a striking proof of the exisl6Bce of th» km 
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of imiidy— *nGt of mere instinct, and, at the same 
time, of self-denial, in favour of the generous and 
tJbe.holy in man's nature. Not only do we find, 
ibat, wherever the human foot has been stayed, 
•there is the altar, the. temple, and the tomb ; but 
we meet these amid the destitution of every ap- 
proadi to that luxury to which the arts have been 
aeetibed ; and, finally, we discover a vast dlspro* 
postion between the eSwta dedicated to these tri« ^ 
bntes of gratitude and affection, and those direct^ 
ed to personal cpmfort or splendour. Jacob, 
while yet. a wanderer in tents, consecrated, by a 
pillar, — the first monument on record,— -the spot 
where reposed his beloved Rachel. Over the 
whi^e of the inhabited globe, not excepting the 
dark heathy of our native land, are the last resting- 
places <^ the dead, which must have required a 
union of care and labour given only to a duty, every- 
where held inviolably sacred. Even in the wilds 
of the New World, there are sepulchres of like la- 
borious structure, to which, with a steadiness surer 
than that of the needle, the distant tribe tracks 
its way through pathless woods. Compare, again, 
the evidence of congregated energy, and even 
aeience, in the Druidical temples only, with the 
glimpses we possess of the accommodations of 
common life. The religious edifices of Egypt 
even yet fill the mind with admiration ; while the 
probable monuments of their dead, faithless, in- 
<ieed, to their individual trust, shall only sink 
amid the ruins of the world, enduring testimo- 
nies of the power of religion and of futurity over the 
mind of man, and of the vain attempt to convert 
that power into an instrument of selfish aggran? 
disement. From all this, something better may 
lie deduced thaa even refuting the idea, that the 
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MibliiiMtt objeda of tMte indicate^ in their cnp^ 
a groTelling neoeesity, and, in their progress, owe 
their most gracefdl improvements to an idleloxnry; 
In this inseparable nniim of the primitive arts of 
taste with feelings of religions service and of hn« 
man affection, we perceive that man, even in a 
state of natural daricness, is not the selfish, the 
kreligioas being, represented by a cold and sate- 
rial philosophy, equally the enemy of taste aa o€ 
religi<m« 

Beyond these remarks it is not here necessary 

to trace the first origin of Architectnve. In thui 

art are certainly to be detected the very links of 

connexion, joining the knowledge of the descend* 

ants of Adam with that of the families of Noah. 

We learn from Scripture, that soon after the 

Flood, while yet the remembrance of that catas* 

trophe was fresh in the mind, the building of a 

city and a tower was commenced. Such design 

could not hare been entertained without aome 

previous model, or, at least, assurance that it 

might be accomplished. Such model or anch as* 

suiance could be derived only irom antediluvian 

experience or tradition; for it is id the highest de« 

gree improbable that either could have originated, 

or been brought to such maturity, in so short a 

space as intervenes between the descent of Noah 

from the Ark, and the gigantic nndertaking of hia 

posterity. Again, the materials were artificial; 

and of such perfection, well*bnmt brick, aa we do 

not find mankind to have used in the same coun« 

tries many centuries afterwards. The oonstnic«* 

tion, too, of that mysterious relic of two worlds, 

which '^ floated en the waters of the abyss," is a 

proof of high advance in the arts of the first. 

Subsequently, all researches are at &alt. Frooa 
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tUs State of intellige&ce and union, nmnkind snd^ 
denly smk into tbe most wretched ignorance, 
and disperse in wild confosion. A cause, sack 
•as the one in Sacred Writ, eonld alone produce 
this effeeu Broken fragments and glimmerings 
«f aneietit knowledge, no doubt, remained with 
the scattered tribes of the human family. But 
to trace usefully the extent, reunion, and im- 
proTement.of these imperieet dements, would be 
her^ a vain task. The few valuable and only 
authentic memorials of the rery early ages are to 
be ibund in Scripture, which ascribes the origin 
of monuments that may be termed architectu*' 
lal, to ratify contracts,*— to mark the place of the 
dead,»-«-to indicate some remarkable event— 4o 
ike altar of stone; also, it contains the descrip- 
-tkms of regular buildings of a later period, which 
have now passed away, as the walled cities which 
the Israelites found in Canaan ; their own early 
•]aboim,«-4he Temple of Solomon, the Palace of 
.liobanon, the ^' House of Dagon,*' and other 
baathea temples inddentally mentioned in Scrip- 
tare, to which reference is made* All these 
erections and notaees are confined to that part 
of Asia which extends from the Black Sea to 
.the mouth of the Euphrates, and from the Me- 
.diterranean to the extremities of Persia. Over 
the once magnificent architecture of the whole 
dUm extensive tract, including the seats of the 
iBoet powerful and ancient moinrchies of Asia, 
•-«^e Assyrian, Median, Babylonian, and Persian, 
•—except what can be gathered from scattered 
heaps of brick, utter forgetfnlness reigns. Later 
.information is supplied by Herodotus and the 
Greek writers; but, except the comparatively 
seeent iwnauis al PcrsepoliSi Baalbec, and iU* 
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mTra, already noticed, notliii^ e^sts tbat can 
throw light upon our subject. A rery different 
aspect," however, is presented in Egypt and in In^* 
dia, where monuments of the most remote antt- 
qnity remain, interesting in themselves, and as 
they tend to illustrate the progress and the vayo- 
lutions of Architecture in its more modem forms. 
From an e^nunmation of the former, we shall foe 
enabled to discover the germs of the more perfect 
Greek modes, while, in the combinations oi Arabian 
with Indian forms, we seem to detect the mdi-* 
ments of Uiat singular style, which, under the Tarions 
appellations of Arabic, Saracenic, Oothic, has 
extended over the whole of Europe, and a consi- 
derable portion of Asia. Thus, one of the first 
and one of the last departments of the fnreseot 
subject, one of its purest and one of its most com- 
plicated systems, ori^nates probably in countries 
now to be considered, and whose monuments are 
coeval with the first reunion of intelligence and 
society among men. But, before entering upon 
the enquiry which is to trace this connexion 
through the history of the art, it becomes neces- 
sary to explain certain common ^nd preliminary 
principles. 

There are three grand causes of str uctur e and 
form in Architecture, — three leading principles, 
which not only originated the primeyal elements 
of design, but which, to a great degree, have go- 
verned all the subsequent combinations of th^. 
This influence also extends not morely to the es- 
sentials of stability, equilibrium, and strength, but, 
as will afterwards appear, has suggested the sys- 
tem of ornament. These master dispositions, 
which it thus becomes necessary to bear along 
with the commencement, are, fiist^ tkepurpote'^ 
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aeeoodly, Ae maimal'Of Arcbitectiire-^and third- 
Ijy tke elimaie. 

The porpose for which any fonilding was erect- 
edf or the uses which it was contemplated to 
aerre, would neceaaarily determine the magni- 
tttde, sad, to a certain extent, the f(Hin. A^n, 
these cenatderatimiB would suggest the most ap* 
fffopriate means of accomjriishing the requisite 
ends, which, once aoeomplished, would constitate 
perman^t distinctions* 

. The materials, again, employed in architecture, 
kaTe inioenced most decidedly its forms and cha- 
racter. This has been the case, not only in the 
pecnliar styles which hs ye separately been adopt- 
ed in di£Eerent countries, but ia the general and 
essential prindples of the science. The mate- 
rials of which buildings, in all ages, hare been 
dueAy constructed, are stone, wood, and fictitious 
substances, as tiles and bricks. The first adopt- 
iag of these materials, and, of course, the style of 
building, must have been rBCommended by the 
resources of the country* The law, however, 
which determines their arrangement is universal, 
arising from exigendes over which taste, and even 
ingenuity, exert limited controL This evidenUy 
anses ftum the nature of the question; for, since 
R mass of stone is heavier in all, and weaker in 
UBOSt positions, than timber of equal dimensions, 
the whole congeries ^f supporting and support- 
ed memberB->^tfaat is, the whole system of archi^^ 
tecture will be affected as the one or the other ma- 
terial i» employed. Thus, in wooden erections, 
the supporting members may be much lewo* and 
less massive &an in structures of stone $ because, 
ia the former, the horizontal <Mr supported parts 
mn both ligbter, and will axrj ep iocumbeut 
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weight — as a roof — over a mn'cli wiiter mterv:^ 
than in the latter. It is apparent, also, even for 
the ordinary purposes of stability, that, in con- 
stmcting edifices of stone, whether of the perpen- 
dicalar or horizontal memberB, the dimensions 
would be greater than in elevations of wood ; and 
in the case of columnar structures, that the alti- 
tude, in proportion to the diameter, would be far 
less in stone than in timber supports. Hence, 
the two grand characteristics of a massive or so* 
lemn, and a light or airy, architecture. Hence, 
also, when genius and taste had begun to consider 
the arrangements of necessity and use in the rela« 
tions of effect and beauty, new combinations would 
be attempted, which approached to one or other 
of these leading divisions. It must, however, be 
obvious, that the field of these experiments is nar* 
rowed by the very principles on which they would 
be first suggested. In the art we are now consi'* 
dering, the human agent has less power over the 
inertness of matter than in any other. Imagina«» 
tion comes in contact with reality at every step, 
and the laws of nature impress the boundaries of 
that reality, not at the risk of absurdity, but of 
very being. Beauty becomes here, not the crea-* 
tion of fantasy-^a something pleasing only as it 
reflects our associations, or harmonizes with our 
feelings; but is more especially the creation of 
sciencO'^-the object of demonstrative wisdom* 
Hence, perfect architectural beauty is the most 
sublime and the most rational of the objects d 
taste ; Jbecause, while the susceptibilities of mind 
are awakened, the powers of judgment are grati- 
fied, by the certainty with which the sources of 
pleasure can be traced. We feel the airangemeat 
to be beautiful; we know timt it is necessary* 
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Hence; also^ tbe perfect modes^— tbe tnie combi- 
nations of the art — are few ; the error in departing 
from them great. 

These refined perceptions do not indeed pertain 
to the period now contemplated ; but the facility 
with which they can be connected with the first 
practice of the art, erinces how deeply rooted are 
the real and substantial precepts of architectural 
design. The leading views, also, ia regard to the 
influence of material upon form, proportion, and 
distribution of parts, are supported by early his- 
tory. 

In Egypt, a country destitute of wood, the 
most ancient erections were in imitation oif the 
natural caves in which the rude inhabitant had 
sought a wretched shelter. In a later age, yet 
one which far transcends the authentic researches 
of history, were reared those mysterious edifices, 
still standing as landmarks between known and 
unknown time. In the ponderous members of 
these solemn piles, the narrowness of the inter- 
vals, the crowded pillars, the massive base, and 
the lessened perpendicular, is found every princi- 
ple previously assumed as characteristic of that 
architecture, which would be governed by neces- 
sity before the sensation of beauty had been felt, 
or at least methodized. Here, also, appears the 
first species of architectural design. Again, in 
that region of Asia, already noticed as the scene 
of the earliest recorded labours of the art, wood 
was abundant. From the descriptions of Holy 
Writ we accordingly find, that this material was 
much employed even in their most sacred and im- 
portant buildings. Thus, though few details capa- 
ble of giving any just architectural notions, are 
preserved of Solomon's Temple, it is yet plain^ 
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that cedar wood was the chief material both lor 
roofb and columns, that is, -both for supported and 
supporting members. Hence, the temples of Pa- 
lesUne, and of Syria generally* by which we un- 
derstand the Asia of the Old Testament, already 
described, were more spacious, but less durabloi 
than those of Egypt, and with few^ upright sup* 
ports. Of this, a singularly striking proof occurs 
in the catastrophe of the House of Dagon, wfa^i 
Samson, by oy^tuming only two colnmnsjbronglit 
down the whole fiedbric* 

As with the force of winds Aod waters pe&t^ 
When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars, 
M^'ith horrible convulsion, to and fro 
He tugg*d, he shook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with btost of liuinder : 
The vulgar only 'seaped who stood without. 

In an edifice constructed on the plan of ibe 
Egyptian Temple, where pillar stands crowded 
behind pillar, in range beyond range, to give sup* 
port to the ponderous architrave and marble roof, 
the overturning of two of these columns would 
produce but a very partisl disintegration* The 
very circumstance, also, of tbere being no re* 
mains in a country where once stood the most re- 
nowned cities, proves the perishable nature of the 
substance chiefly employed. There is evidence^ 
also, that stone and wood were often, perh^m 
usually, combined — ^the first as a columnar or pier- 
like support, for horizontal beams of the latter* 
This plainly appears to have been the case in the 
oldest ruin existing in this part of the worlds 
namely, Fersepolis, where the marble columns 
evidently bear marks of having been connected 
by oross beams of vroodp and to nave supported a 
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ww^ of the Bsme light structare. Hence the easy 
conflagration of this ahode of the Persian kings, 
in a debanch of Alexander. The colomns are 
•loftier, farther apart, and fewer in nnmber, than 
in £g3rpt. Had not the illustration of the gene-* 
nl sobject heem of more importance in the esta* 
JilishmAut of this point, reference might «t once 
have been made to the early temples of Greece, 
which, even to the age of Xerxes^ were structures 
of wood; and to the well-known difference of 
style between them and those of Egypt. Thus we 
have the second species of architectural design ; 
and again find the facts, recounted by history^ ac* 
cording with deductions from a priori consider* 
«tion of the nature, objects, and origin, of the art 
itself. It may afford illustration of the certainty 
with which the principles of reasoning operate, 
while the fact is singular, that ancient writers d&» 
fictib« the huts of the nomadic tribes on their dis- 
persion, or, at least, the earliest recorded resi* 
dencei of mankind, as composed of poles, formed 
of the branches of trees, fixed in the earth, enclo* 
sing a circular space, and meeting at top, the slo* 
ping slles being covered with leaves, reeds, or 
skins. This is exactly the wigwam of the abori* 
l^aal inhabitant of America. So much is man the 
creature of the same instincts, under similar cir« 
eumstaices. 

Clirate will necessarily operate a considerable 
effect up»n the external arrangements of architect* 
iure« According to the latitude of the situation^ 
bnildingswill be contrived to admit or exclude the 
son, to giro shelter from biting cold, or to secure 
against scorching heat, or merely to yield shade, 
without immediate reference to either extreme. 
All theses however, wiU not affect the internal 
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haimoiiies or proprieties of tbe conithneiit pntt. 
Climate, therefore, is only modifying, not crea* 
tiye, as the two preceding causes ; it may snggeit 
composition, but hardly design; for, with theei&> 
ception of the pointed or flat roof, according to the 
humidity or dryness of the atmospfaeroy conse^ 
quently the angular pediment surmounting the h»- 
riaontiu lines of ^be entablature, little of real form 
or order has been added, or materially influenoed, 
by climate. This cause, howerer, has givm rise 
to, or permitted, many picturesque eomhinatioiiB. 

Purpose, besides the constitutional effects upon 
the science already described, necessarily occa* 
sions the various classes under which the labours of 
the architect may be arranged. Architecture, by 
this principle, is separated into two grand divi* 
rions-^^iril and Military. The former of these^ 
from its greater variety of purpose, is farther sub*- 
divided into subordinate heads, namely, pkcmg 
each in the order of its probable antiquity, Btcredf 
Monumental, Municipal, and Domestic. These 
modifications of purpose do not, indeed, g^ no* 
▼el principles, nor do they afieet any of Se con* 
elusions already explained ; they have only though 
strongly, influeno^ the practice of the art. In 
presenting an abstract of the history of ibesciOMe 
of Architecture, then, it is not reqmite lo dwell 
particukrly upon these divisions, nor to te guided 
by them in the future arrangement of am matter. 
But as we mHiy occasionally revmrt, by a passing 
word, to the obvious distinctions udikhare thus 
perceived, a short explanation, especially as seve« 
ral scattered particulars of very early times em. 
thus be properly assembled, will here ^ useM. 

Sacred ArehiieetHre is a term soffidently ex- 
pressivie of its own import* It waa ^ primitive 
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effort of the [»«8ent race of num ; the first impress 
of his existeBce left upon the soil^* yet moist from 
the waters of the deluge, was the erectioo of an 
altar ; and the nohlest evidence of his most accom* 
pliahed skill has been a temple : 



U His greatest ornament of fame. 



And strength, and art. 

« 

From the ** altar bnilded by Noah/' how interest* 

log to follow ont the effects of one QncontroUable> 

baty when ungaided, erring sentiment, in the stead* 

iaal piles — ^ works of Memphian kings," in the 

gleiioas proportions of Greece, where 

>^ Doric pillars, 



Cornice, and frieze, with bossy sculptures graven,** 

rear their graceful height, looking tranquil magni- 
ficence,— -down even to the rude circle of grey 
stones on the bleak heath I For this enquiry, visi- 
ble materials are indeed wanting ; but does not the 
Word of Truth supply the general inference, *< The 
imaginations of man's heart are wicked — ^he has 
eou^t out many inventions — but I will be ho- 
noured among the generations of men ?*' 

Incidental allusion has already been made to 
the marvellous fabric reared by Solomon, which, 
if not in grace, in splendonr of decoration appears 
to have exceeded all the erections of the early 
ages, and is the first of which written notice re- 
mains. The descriptions of this building enable 
us to form a reunion of the arts of Sculpture and 
Architecture at the commencement of the tenth 
century before Christ. This date, however, we 
consider to be at least six hundred years later than 
the era of any Egyptian monument, not of brick, 
now exumt throughout the whole course of the 
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Nile* In considering, aUo, the coantries wbeoe^ 
Solomon obtained workmeni will be remarked the 
confirmation of tbe preceding observations on the 
originating canses of styles in architectnre^ The 
hewers of stone, we are informed, were from 
Egypt ; and tbe solid substmctions of the Jewish 
temple, the massive proportions of the separate 
parts — resemblances still more striking in Jose* 
phns' account of the second edifice-— show e:iac^ 
Iv the same principles and practice as can to this 
day be traced in the Egyptian structures* From 
Phoenicia, again, a country abounding in timber, 
were brought the most skilful *' hewers of wood," 
that is, workmen instructed in the arts of the 
joiner and carpenter, and also, as may be inferred 
from yarious descriptions of the ornamental ap« 
pendages, of the carver or sculptor in wood,-^ 
*^ and the cedar of the house within was carved 
with open knops and flowers ;" again* and '< he 
made two cherubims of olive tree.'' These sculp- 
tures, however, might have been finished, and, 
from the state of art in that country, most pro* 
bably were the work of artists from Egypt. There 
can be no doubt that the *' House," as the magni- 
ficent pile is emphatically termed, was of a .qua- 
drangular outline, erected .upon a solid platform of 
stone, bearing a strong resemblance to tbe ancient 
temples stUl extant. Indeed, there is, in this resr 
pect, a most striking analogy between the dimen* 
sions as given in Scripture, and those of the old* 
est Greek temples, especially of JEgina and Pses* 
turn. This latter we have examined, and, agree* 
ing to the fidelity of the grounds upon which Wil* 
kins has founded his reasonings, in the admirable 
dissertation on this subject in his preface to the 
*^ Antiquities of Magna Grec]%" we camot coia* 
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dde in the finftl conclusion, that the Greeks bor- 
rowed the Doric order from this ancient temple of 
Solomon. Reference to this subject is hereafter 
to be made. In the meantime, while facts are 
fi^h in the mind, it must be obvious to the read* 
er, that, since the shell or carcass of the temple of 
Jerusalem was of stone^ and built by Egypdaii 
workmen, alone skOled in that material, the gene- 
ral arrangements would resemble those of the 
Egyptian temples. Consequently, the Greeks and 
the Jews, denying their leading orders from one 
source, would naturally, though unconsciously, 
imitate each other. Again, since wood was enu 
ployed in every part of the roof and interior by 
Solomon^ on the principles already explained^ 
the relative proportions of the parts, and the num« 
her of the supports, would necessarily be different^ 
compared with the simihir members of Egyptian 
art. But the Greeks also in part followed the laws 
of wooden structure ; consequently both dififeringi 
on similar principles, from the original modelt 
would yet preserve mutual resemblance in that 
very difference. 

monumental Architecture, deriving its origin 
from alfied feelings and associations, would be co- 
eval, or nearly so, with the origin of sacred. In- 
deed, it is not possible always to separate the two 
distinct purposes. Monuments have two objects 
in view-— to honour the memory of the dead, and 
to preserve remembrance of the transactions of the 
living: both of which are recorded in Scripture. 
The material of a monumental erection, and con- 
sequently its design, will always, in early times, 
be determined by the circumstances of the vicinity, 
with the sole exception of wood. Hence pillars of 
stone, and mounds of earthy are the primitive re» 

2a 
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cords of both life and death. In a mcve adiwioed 
age, when stone could not be readily proeiired» 
brick would be employed* The magnitude aqd 
beauty will accord with the skill of the timet* 
Hence arise sources of determining the relative an* 
tiquity of monuments, and the circumstances of die 
age. Under almost erery privation of means, and 
in all countries, ^< heaped earth*' would present a 
durable and an accessible materiaL Hence theuni« 
▼ersality of this species of monument throughout 
the globe. This primitive accumulation of efiforts — 
for an earthen mound can be considered as nothing 
more — seems to have given origin to the most gi- 
gantic labours of human architecture. The pytia- 
mids of Egypt, and the cognate structures of India, 
seem to be imitations, wonderful indeed, of the 
more ancient barrow. They are, in fact, but mounds 
of higher art and more valuable materials. Their 
intermediate forms, indeed, may be traced in both 
countries, at least in tbe curve which would bound 
the perpendicular section of the mound. In In* 
dia, however, pyramids seem, from the extei^ of 
the interior, and the facility of access, to have been 
chiefly intended for places of crowded resort — most 
likely, therefore, temples. In Egypt, again, the 
single chamber, the imperviously closed entrance, 
appear to indicate with precision their ^original 
destination to have been sepulchraL It has a!* 
ready been remarked, that the Arts are themselves 
their own best interpreters, and that little faith is 
to be placed in the remote analogies of philology, 
which have too frequently been admitted in evi- 
dence beyond tbeir value ; but it has often been 
matter of surprise, that two words, belonging to 
the most ancient forms of the Syriac langnaget 
should have been overlooked in the nnmNnons de» 
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^mstions of the word pyramid. Peer and Mmd^ 
•9 the words in question may be rendered in our 
•characters^ united, as in Eastern languages, form- 
ing compound expressions,, would give almost 
identical sound, and in signification, << the hill or 
mmmtaiii of the dead^" would be nearer the pur* 
peso and appearance than any derivation with 
winch we are acquainted. 

Under the head of Municipal Architecture is 
Included every application of the science to those 
purposes of social life not included under the for« 
mer heads, such as public buildings of all descrip. 
lions connected with the civil business of life, up 
to the arrangements of entire cities. Men, there- 
fore, must have been assembled together for some 
timo, they must have agreed upon certain com* 
pacts and regulations of society, before this branch 
could have made any progress in the world. Yet 
we find, that not more than a century after the 
flood, a city was begun, a fact already attempted 
to be explained ; and to what was then said it may 
be farther added, that the Tower of Babel, which 
belonged to this city, was clearly monumental^- 
it was << to make a name." Although no vestiges 
of the ancient cities of Asia or of Egypt remain, 
sufficient from inspection to corroborate the de- 
scriptions of history, these lead to the belief, that^ 
in many instances, the plan and architecture were 
both regular and grand. The reader, however^ 
ought to be on his guard against the amplification! 
of Scriptural and Homeric accounts contained in 
later authorities, in as far as the former describe 
relatively, according to the state of things in their 
own age and experience ; whereas the latter, too 
often foi^ttmg this distinction, convey the im- 
pression, that grandeur and magnificence were ab- 
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flolote. Yety even with this abatement^ there re- 
auong snfficient ground of admiration in the ideas 
excited of Thebes, Babylon, Nineveh, or Memphis. 
There appears, in this respect, a very striking dif- 
ference between the cities of the second age, a^ 
ter the arts had migrated into Europe. Many 
prcnmstances tend to confirm the opinion, that, 
eyen in Greece, Municipal Architecture in genend 
waa not much studied, and that there were few, if 
any, really fine cities among the numerous capitals 
pf that country. Their magnificence was coor 
jDentnted in particular spots — ^in their agorai, or 
aquaies. Their temples usually stood apart; so 
that, like the cities of modem Italy, whatever 
might be the beauty, or the r<Hnantic effect of their 
distant appearance, internally they often appear to 
have been little more than an irregular assem- 
bl^e of narrow winding streets* Such we know 
Athens to have been to a very late period. Sparta 
was long an unwalled village. Aigos, Thebes, or 
Corinth, cannot be pkced in comparison with the 
before mentioned capitals of Asia and Egypt. 
Even Rome, to the age of Nero, was crowded, 
mwhoksome, and mean, over a great portion of 
its less important surface. In one respect, how^ 
^ever, it seems to have differed greatly from every 
other ancient city of which we read, namely, in 
the great elevation of the houses ; in almost every 
other instance we are led to an opposite inference 
•—which is further corroborated by the present 
appearance of Pompeii. 

With tho Domestic ArchUedure of the primi- 
tive ages, to which our accounts have hitherto been 
confined, the acquaintance to be obtained is ex* 
oeedingly limited. In the description of Solomon s 
palace, and in various passages of Homer, consi- 
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derable details are given of the palatial dvrellings ; 
but bow the greater part of mankind were lodged, 
few means of determining remain. Protection 
against the yicissitndes of climate would first em« 
ploy the instinctive ingenuity of man ; next con- 
veniency would be consalted, by enlargii^ the 
dimensions of bis abode. Both these objects might 
be obtained, while yet the original circular area 
was retained* As some ideas, however, of the 
comforts and decencies of life prevailed, seclusion 
of the different orders and sexes in the members 
of the family would be sought ; and hence division 
of one common apartment into separate portions. 
But as circular space admits of division very im- 
perfectly, and with loss, this new necessity would 
introduce, or at least render permanent, the rect- 
angular shape of the domestic abode. 

Military Arehitectureis but little connected with 
the history of the science, from the peculiar na- 
ture of those principles of construction which it 
recognises. Here design is regulated by circum- 
stances external to the art, and which, therefore, 
though enriched by novel combinations in its later 
and more impure modes, received originally no 
component elements, from a branch which has 
universally and largely engrossed the attention 
of mankind. The application of architecture to 
the purposes of defence, would not take place 
till a comparatively later period in the history 
of the species. Men would previously have ac- 
qaired ideas of the right and value of property, 
and divided into separate communities by politi- 
cal or moral distinctions. Mere defence would 
be the first object in military erections ; a wall, a 
rampart, or barrier^ of altitude and strength suffi- 
cient to resist, or rather to disappoint, any sudden 
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alteck, wottid be all for some time required ; anoi^ 
rabaequently, with facility of access to the summit* 
for the purpose of hurling stones from vantage 
ground upon the assailants^ these defences for long 
would be complete, by the obyious addition of a 
ditch«. As the arts of violence, and especially aa 
missile warfare improved, experience would point 
out the impoasibility of defending! even with a 
ditch, a long unbroken line of wall, consistently 
with the safety of the defenders, who^ in the at- 
tempt to overlook the wholes, would necessarily 
be exposed to the hostile weapons. To obviate 
this defect, and that the whole line might be seen, 
<and ike approaches commanded from points within 
itself, towers piojecting beyond the face of the wall 
were Gon8tmcted-~4hu8 finishing the whole of the 
science of ancient fortification* Cities, with towers 
and battlement^ on this plan, were found by the 
Jews in Syria, where they had exbted for ten cen* 
tnries before* The same was the system of the 
Greeks and K<MD9ans ; and all the varieties of feu* 
dal defences are but applications, and even the 
inventions now in use are but modifications of 
the primeval fortress, which, in adaptations to the 
exigencies and science of the time, have also re* 
moved from it all picturesque effect and all soeaie 
grandeur, such as the fortalice of old, even in ita 
** ruins grey," yet produces. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the origin and prindi* 
pies of architectural design ; and such the extent 
to which, in practice, bistory ii^orms us lliey bad 
been carried in the ancient world. The detaile, ne* 
eessarily very imperfect, now given, belong to what 
may be termed the first age in the history of the 
art. The second era cominences with the earUeit 
'H'pearanoes of resgukr arcbitectura} seienoe m 
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£arope> marked by the erection of temples in 
Greece^ soon after, or nearly contemporary with, 
the labonra of Solomon, which were commenced 
1015 B.C. 

Before entering upon European art, it will be use- 
ful, B$ formerly hinted, briefly to examine the monu- 
ments still existiog in Egypt of the architecture of 
the first age, — .the probable sources of those primi- 
tive modes, which, adopted in md^ess, by Gre- 
cian taste refined and matured, have become im- 
mutable. In addition to what has already been 
stated in the first article, and in reference to the 
present subject, it will be necessary merely to ex- 
phiin the general character and principles of these 
aboriginal structures, with the view of ascertaining 
whether, and to what extent, these have influenced 
the subsequent and more perfect science of the Gre» 
cian architect. 

Of ancient Egypt, llie government was not only 
peculiar, but contemplated peculiar results^pur- 
sued^ too, with undeviating purpose^ through an 
unknown succession of ages. Hence the endur- 
ing greatness of the works it has left ; but as the 
ends were, from the commencement, so fixed as 
to forbid progressive means, hence the uniformity 
of imperfect character in these labours, exhibiting 
much of the elem^ts^ but none of the perfections 
of taste. 

The eternal durability to which, in all things^ 
the hierarchy aspired, pointed out a style of archi* 
tecture, especially in their sacred bulldogs, retain- 
iogi as roost substantial, oidy the simplest forma 
and the largest masses. Hence, in these myste- 
liooB structures, whatever deficiency may be per- 
eeiFed in beauty or graeoi is compensated by vist- 
now a»d aimpUeity» the moat powerfid elements. 
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of the grand. In beholding .tbese migbty fabricd^ 
then, even laying aside the associations of unnum- 
bered centuries, if neither the most refined nor 
agreeable emotions be experienced, the imagina* 
tion is exalted to a high pitch of awe, astonish- 
ment, and admiration. Long withdrawing lines, 
unbroken surfaces, simple contours^ immense 
blocks, even while the individual forms are desti- 
tute of proportion, harmony, or grace, will ever pro- 
dace a solemn sublimity of effect. 

But it now occurs to enquire, before the merit 
of rational design can be granted, or these architec- 
tonic labours admitted among the works of genius. 
Do these lofty effects arise from principle, or are 
they purely accidental ? Are they the meditated 
results of science and taste, or are they merely in- 
evitable consequences of the large and enduring 
style which the political system recommended ? 

Upon the nature of the reply to these questions 
will, in a great measure, depend the rank of the 
Greeks, as original inventors and refiners of taste 
in architecture. Now, there can be no doubt that 
in these, to use Strabo's expression, *' barbarous 
monaments of painful labour," the sublimity and 
imposing solemnity of the general effect is inci- 
dental, not inherent. It is the grandeur of mass, 
not of proportion. The imagination is subdued, 
indeed, by vastness, but neither is the fancy de- 
lighted by tracing a well preserved resemblance 
to any acknowledged prototjrpe, nor is the judg- 
ment instructed by the contemplation of a haraiony 
consistent in itself, though deriving its elemaita 
from no immediate source. We discover neither 
imitation nor creative taste, for imitation is ever 
destroyed by some monstrous incongruity, and 
originality becomes aimless through intermina- 
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ble Tariety of accessories. As a sdence^ then, 
beyond the rales neciessarily imposed by the 
leading intention of durability, we detect nothing 
in the architecture of Egypt like the universal hBr- 
mony given to it in Greece. The same is the cha- 
racter of Indian art, with still more of incongru- 
ous union ; for here the massive simplicity of the 
miginal, or at least earliest source, for sa we have 
already shown Egyptian art to be, is broken down 
and loaded with fHttered and pretending orna- 
ment. Syria, or the vast district lying between^ fur- 
nishes nothing beyond conjecture, or rather in the 
-cmly instance, that of Solomon's labours, where 
we attain some information on which implicit re- 
liance may be placed— clear manifestations are 
^covered of mixed art, in which that of Egypt 
•predominated. Thus, in the whole of the ancient 
world, about a thousand years before our present 
era, and when the Greeks first, or soon after, be- 
gan to erect temples, there existed no science 
complete in itself, or whose principles even had 
been elicited from the chaotic mass of materials, 
by which they could have been directed, in their 
own matchless monuments. Whatever of grace 
and of beauty— of dignity and truth — of sublimity 
and harmonious proportion, — ^whatever of archi- 
tectonic excellence, grounded on the most profound 
principles of taste, and established on the sure basis 
of geometry, — whatever of all this can be disco- 
vered in the building of Greece, she owes it to 
the superiority of native genius. Yet the obliga- 
tions to Egyptian predecessors were neither few 
nor unimportant. The rectangular area, in which 
the breadth should bear a proportion less to the 
length, a shape of all others best adapted to beau- 
ty and convenience, was introduced. A still less 
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obmns source of almost every higher beauty ia 
the science— columnar architecture — ^waii there 
practised so early, that whether it originated in 
the country, or was introdoced, is unknown. Even 
the system of ornament may, in its rise at least, be 
traced in these primeval remains ; for not a single 
detail afterwards introduced may not, in a riidi- 
uental, often nearly perfected state, be remarked ;. 
especially the beautiful idea of floral ornaments. 
Lastly, in the works of Egyptian art, very perfect 
examples of mechanical practice, both in dressing 
and laying the materials, might be observed in al» 
most every instance. All these elements, how^ 
ever, the last excepted, jarring among themselves, 
whether as wholes or parts, were to be selected* 
arranged, methodized, and animated by grace, har* 
mony, nobleness, — in short, the science of archi- 
tecture was yet to be created. 
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CHAPTER XVa 



In treating briefly of the architectore of Greece» 
tfaotigh there still exist remains of astonishing mag* 
nitiide, and of the greatest beauty yet attained 
among men, there are, notwithstanding, manifold 
difficulties in the attempt to treat historically of 
its origin and progress. Whatever information is 
to be derived from native writers composes merely 
incidental notices, mixed up with those wild tradi- 
tions and dreamy lore, in which the Greeks, from 
ignorance or vanity, or both, seem to have delight- 
ed in wrapping up the sources of their knowledge* 
It is almost certain, indeed, that they never pos- 
sessed, on the present subject, any writings be- 
yond the mere technical treatises which must have 
been in the hands of architects. The compilation 
of Yitruvius might be supposed amply to supply 
this defect of more original materials ; but, as re- 
spects the history of the art, this is not the case* 
dis accounts of the state of architecture in his 
own time, that of Augustus, and the various 
jBcientific details into wluch be euters; are ei^cel* 
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lent ; they show him to hare probably possessed 
all the requisites which he enumerates as neces- 
sary to form an accomplished architect, high as he 
rates the profession. The histoHcal department 
of his work, again, is extremely defective, not only 
in point of research, bat in the fanciful nature of 
the theories. He enturely keeps out of view all 
reference to skill anterior to the arts of Greece; 
while, with the incredible fables receire^ in that 
country, he mixes up no less groundless notions 
of his own. To. these.difficulties m the more an- 
cient sources of information, there is to be added 
the obscurity arising from modem hypothesis. 

Under these circumstances, and while the pre- 
sent limits preclude lengthened discussion on any 
topic, the most eligible and useful proc^urer ap- 
p^ffs to offer in a plain namtive of fisicts, illustra* 
ted by a description of actual remains, by reference 
to ancient auth<Hn9, particularly Homer, and by 
analogies drawn from the state of sockty and man« 
ners. Here there can be gvma only the general 
results of such an enquiry. 

The earliest architectural remains in Ghreeoa 
appear to hare been military erections, or at least 
constructions for the purposes of defence. This 
corresponds with the condition of a country, peo« 
pled, as we know this portion of Europe to htrt 
been, when first noticed in history, bydiffBrent 
tribes, hostile, generally speaking, to each other, 
and in all instances fearing and feared by the rude 
and fierce aboriginal possessors. In llie instances 
where comparison can be instituted, the gigantic 
elements of these structures, and the manner of 
their union, refer us to Egypt, or the cognate style 
of Syria;* most probably, howerer, to the former^ 
by way of Citte, wJiich, as already «hown^ fdmied 
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the intervening station in tbe progress of civilisa-* 
tion. The traditions, whether poetical, or merely 
narrative, connected with these monuments — whe- 
ther they be ascribed to the labonra of the Gods, 
or to the art of the Cyclops, whence their com* 
mon appellation — all point to a foreign origin, and 
to imported skill. This knowledge, too, nmst 
have been brought from a distance. Even <m the 
adjacent shores of Asia, we find the walls of Troy 
ascribed by Homer to celestial skill-^-a clear proof 
that in his time there existed, neither in Greece^ 
nor in the neighbouring regions, experience ade<* 
quate to such a work. 

Of these fortresses, the most celebrated, and 
probably the most ancient, is Tyms^ in the plain 
pf Argos, and attributed to the Lycians, about six 
generations prior to the Trojan war. This cycle- 
pean wall includes a circuit of about a quarter of 
a mile, enclosing an inconsiderable elevation above 
the general level of the plain. Thus have evident- 
ly been composed the defences of the included 
town ; but the disproportion between the meana 
of security and the object protected appears ama- 
zing, and must have been considered as wonder- 
ful even in the age of Homer, who, in his cata- 
logue, distinguishes this city by the epithet '^ well- 
walled," or, as Pope has rendered the passage, 

' Whom strong Tyrenthe*s lofty walls surround. 

, Indeed, of all the characteristics added to the 
Grecian confederates, the distin^^tion of their wall- 
ed cities is by far the most frequent* Of all these, 
however, the one now mentioned only retains a 
degree of regularity seeming to bid defiance to 
further dilapidation from time, and capable of be- 
ing overturned only by a force equal to that em-^ 
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ployed in tfae constrnctioii. Serefal eiitmii«e« are 
yet to be traced, one of which has, opening into it^ 
a gallery formed in the thickness of the wall. It 
k worthy of remark, that the top of this passage 
is covered, exactly as in the great pyramid, by im* 
mense stones, placed one on each side, and nseet* 
ing at an acute angle in the centre. Near in point 
of situation, but somewhat later in time, are the 
walls of the <' proud Mycense*' of Homer, art in- 
teresting ruin in the Bge of Thucydides, four bun* 
dred years before our era. These remains show 
evident correspondence with the style of Egypt. 
The very gateway, described by the jftuthor jo^ 
mentioned, and subsequently by Pausantus, still 
remains ; formed of single blocks, the jambs inclins 
narrowing upwards to eight feet, and support a 
lintel twelve feet in lengths* 

Next in point of antiquity and preservation to 
the preceding are those singular remaips inGreece t 
to which the name of Treasury has been given, on 
the supposition, that as the former were construct- 
ed as defences against hostile violence, the latter 
were erected as places of security for vahmble 
property. From the frequent mention of iucb 
structures during the heroic age, and from the 
]»«servation of the names^ true or false, of two 
architects, Agamides and Trophonius, most emi« 
nent in thm constmctioa, they seem to have beeA 
regarded as of no ordinar^r importance. We are 
Informed that both states and individuals had such 
places of safe custody, before temples eith^ exist- 
ed or were employed as repositories for treasure* 
Of these building^, one of the most perfect, and 

* In tbess ruins are two lions sculptured in relievo 
^escribed by Bsusaolus, sad remainipg the most aacieiit 
accredited monument of the art i* Greece. 
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indeed the most interesting relic of those earliest 
timesy U the treasury of Atreus amid the ruins of 
Mycens. Exteraally it presents the appearance 
of a mouud of earth ; hut the interior is found to 
be a magnificent structure, circular, fifty feet in 
diameteri and leather more in height, ^^omposed of 
9tones of great size, each course prigecting inwards 
and over the one below, till, meeting in a small 
al>erture at top, the whole is shut in by a mass of 
very large dimensions* The general rorm is thua * 
a hollow cone, or paraboloid, toe surface of which 
appears to have been coated with plates of metal^ 
as braEon nails slill remain in many parts* These 
defences, both for person and property, prepared 
with such skill and solicitude, am)rd a very stri-> 
king view of the turbulent and dangerous state of 
society* They are, in fact, records, lasting almost 
as the Iliad itself, of an age capable of such out* 
rages as gave foundation to that divine poem, and 
to whose verisimilitude they thus supply nneqiu** 
Tocat testimony* 

Into the condition of domestic architecture du« 
ring the same period, neither the poems of Homer^ 
nor any collateral source, afford much insight* Both 
in the Iliad and Odyssey, palaces artt described, 
but in an extremely general as well as indefinite 
manner. Between uiese loose accounts and the 
graphic delineations which the same author has 
given of sculptured omaoientSi as in die shield of 
Achilles, it is easy to perceive the diilerenoa of a 
description without a models and from reality* 
Sculpture, as a regular art, had already made pro« 
gress^ the science of architecture was yet unknown* 
These palaces, which appear to have answered all 
purposes of public edifices* are described as very 
capacious, aa containing numerous apartment^ 
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and as very rich in doors of ivory and gold, with 
posts of silver; "but not the slightest impression oo 
cars indicative of any regular order of architecto- 
nic ornament or design. Magnificence and lavidi 
profusion of splendour are everywhere confound- 
ed with beauty and grace and regular art. Du- 
ring the Homeric age, then, it is plain that the 
orders were yet unknown — a deduction exactly 
tallying with the state of art in Egypt, where frdm 
the inspection of existing monuments, it is evi- 
dent, that a system or order was in like manner 
undiscovered. True, the Egyptian edifices re- 
semble each other in general character, and even 
to their measurements agree ; but the same build- 
ing rises into endless multiplicity of subordinate 
parts and forms. So Homer heaps riches upon 
riches, ornament above ornament, making that 
fine which he cannot render great. This affords 
more valuable evidence of his veracity than it de- 
tracts from his genius. Even the palace of Troy, 
though Paris himself is represented as a great 
architect^ is described in the same general terms : 

And now to Prlam^s stately courts he came, 
Raised on arch'd columns of stupendous frame ; 
0*er these a range of marble structure runs, 
The rich pavilion of his fifty sons, 
In fifty chambers lodged ; and rooms of state. 
Opposed to these, -wheie Priam^s daughters sat ? 
Twelve domes for them, and their loved spouses shoaey 
' ■ Of equal beauty, and of polished stime. 

This, and indeed almost every other passive re- 
ferring to the practical arts of antiquity, is very 
incorrectly translated. From a comparison of va- 
rious original descriptions of palatial buildings, a 
tolerable idea of the highest efforts of architec- 
ture during the Homeric and succeeding ages may 
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be obtained. They appear uniyersally to have 
been placed sq as to enclose a court, along the 
sides of whidh ran an open corridore; formed by 
pillars; for the word corresponding to column 
does not once occur in the Iliaid, These pillan^ &s 
may still be seen in Egyptian buildings, were uni^ 
ted by flat epistylia or architraTes, for the phrase^ 
<^ arche4 columns/' is npnsens^. During the tim^ 
pf the Jliad) no division of stories appears to have 
been practised ; and tb^ expression lofty chapa* 
ber, so often occurring, seems to imply that th« 
whole was open to the roof; for the apartments, 
iivith the exception of the great hall) do not other* 
wise induce the idea of great magnitude. In thd 
Odyssey again, to this mode of division distinct re* 
ference is tnadie, a circumstance whichi with many 
others respecting the arts, points to a later as the 
age of that poem* The roof itself may be in* 
ferred from incidental remarks to have been point* 
ed, composed of wooden beams inclined towards 
each other, and supported in the central angle 
by columns or shafts of wood ; for wherever the 
word occurs in the early poetipal literature of 
Greece, an internal member is implied, and from 
the casual introduction) one of necessity, not orna- 
xnent, the only adjunct being lofty or t^ ej^etly 
corresponding with the distinction here supposedt^ 
It is evident, then« that we mu9t examine else* 
where for the origin of ornamental architeotord 
in Greece* And the only other department of 
the art refers to buildings for sacred purposes. But 
even hejre, mighty and graceful as are th^ existing 
ruins, msmy ages elapse before we reach the era 
of the temple — ^where 

The ifkoU so mtvnuii int, «e 1«b«i*A 98^ 
By ftpul iv|)p«Mi0a Uiftt th* nuiihls piil^ 

%32 
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FoTin*d to rep^ the still or stormj waste 
Of xolllng ages, light as fabrics looked, 
That from Uie magic wand aerial rise. 

Thronghoat the whole of the Iliad no mention 
occnn of a temple in Greece, except in the second 
book, eridently incidental, and the interpolation 
of some vainly patriotic Athenian .rhapsodist. The 
passage, indeed, might be condemned, on the 
gronnds of philological discniBsion, but it contra- 
diets both the history of art and of religion in that 
country. In Ttoy, the temple of Minerya ap- 
pears to have been a mere shnne, in whidi a sta- 
tue was enclosed, and probably, in Tenedos^ a 
temple of Apollo is merely alladed to. During 
the age of Homer, then, the primeval altar, com- 
mon both to Europe and Asia, was the only sa- 
cred edifice known. This differed little from a 
common hearth ; the sacrifice being in fact a so- 
cial rite, the victim, at once an offering to heaven, 
and the food of man, was prepared by roasting; 
the first improvement upon this simple construc- 
tion appears to have been the addition of a pave- 
ment, an obvious means of cleanliness and com- 
fort. Yet even this appears to have constituted 
a distinction at least not common, since, in par* 
ticular instances, the pavement is mentioned as a 
peculiar ornament. Subsequently, in order to 
mark in a more conspicuous manner, and with 
more dignity, the sacred spot, while the rites should 
be equally exposed to the spectators, an open co- 
lonnade was added, enclosing the altar and pave- 
ment. Thus the roofless temple might be said to 
be finished; but whether this primeval structure 
existed in his native country during the age of 
Homer, does not appear. We remark here a very 
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striking resemblance between the ancient places 
of devbtion in Greece, and the Druidical temple 
of the more northern regions. In fact, the asto- 
nishing remains at Stonehenge present the best 
known, and perhaps one of the most stupendous 
examples ever erected of the open temple. This 
species of religious erection appears to have been 
co^extensive with the spread of the human race, 
and not, as generally supposed, limited to '^e 
northern portion of the globe. 

The revolutions in Greece, which abolished the 
regal, while they respected and increased the pon- 
tifical authority, the gradual additions of magni- 
ficence and convenience to the places of sacri- 
' fice, producing at length the regular temple ; the 
change of design from the circle to the quadrangle ; 
all these can now only be conjectured as to their 
causes and progressive vicissitudes. One thing 
fuipears certain, that the earliest approaches to 
the perfect temple were erections of wood ; and 
this materially contributed to fix the character of 
later architecture : yet there still remain temples 
of stone, whose date transcends the epochs of 
known history. During this interval, Grecian 
architecture assumed regularity and science, for 
the earliest dawnings of authentic information 
light us to monuments of a systematic style, dif- 
fering ftom the Egyptian in the rejection of all 
variety of ornament, yet, like it, solemn, massive, 
and imposing. This is the order which subse- 
quently^ under the name of Doric, extended over 
the whole of Grreece and her colonies. To this 
the most ancient species of the art various origfai 
has been assigned ; but from our imperfect know- 
ledge of contemporary events, and from the im- 
pomibSity of extending research^ it is plain that 
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Qothhig can with certaintjjr be knowo. The iiio^t 
My snpportedy but not less improbable tfao^ry^ 19 
that of Dr Wilkins, already referred to, who sup- 
poaas the order to have been directly in^odneed 
from Syria»and Solomon's temple ; his reasoaingf 
and calculatioos on this subject present a rare combif 
nation of ingenuity^ learning, and practical science* 
The premises, howerer, are assumed, namely, that 
the word translated ** chapiter*' in the commoB 
Tersion of the book of Kings, vieans iiQt only thei 
ci^ta], bmt includes the entablature also; 9 gra- 
tutous assumption, opposed by the dimensions stiU 
yisible in the parent source of E^ptian colunuMff 
and which, eyen granted, wouTd not prove an 
identity in purpose and proportion with the Greek 
order. The hypothesis of Yitruvius is £mcifttl« 
namely^^ that the proportion of the human foQt t^ 
the height of the body, was adopted as the rule for 
the proportion of the base to the elevation of th« 
eplumn. The moat probable view seems to be, that 
this order sprung up as the fruit of continued obser"* 
ration on the practice of Egyptian arL as compare4 
with the methods of wooden erection, eminloyed 
among the early Greeks themselves. This would 
necessarily give an intermediate style in simpli^ 
city and lightness ; the pine, common in the a»« 
cient forests of Greece, truncated for any pur- 
pose, gives at once a very near approximation to 
the shaft ; the same tree converted into a squared 
beam, gives the horizontal binding or architrave \ 
the merely ornamental or subordinate memberi^ 
would be suggested in progressive operatic^s of 
experience, or they might be introduced by selec- 
tion; for, as already noted* every ornamj^nt ol 
succeeding art, though not u^der the sant? com- 
binations, is to be found ia the %7ptiaa modes. 
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The whole bistoiy of taste, eren as touched upon 
in these pages, favours this slow and native growth 
of an art among every people remarkable for its suc- 
cessful cultivation. The three orders — the Doric, 
the Ionic, and the Corinthian, exhibit also this 
gradual process of discovery and advance to per- 
fection. It is historically, as well as poetically 
true, that 

—First, unadorned. 
And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 
The Ionic then with decent matron grace 
Her airy pillar heaved ; luxuriant last 
The rich Coiiothian spread her wanton wreath. 

The character of genius in Greece likewise fa- 
Tours'these views, more exquisitely alive to beauty, 
to propriety, to decorous simplicity and grandeur, 
than distinguished for those qualities that more 
decisively belong to invention — fire, impetuosity, 
Ivild irregularity, or rude majesty. 

Neither then were the primitive elements in<* 
Tented, and thence without aid of more ancient 
knowledge, the orders or systems of architecture 
brought to perfection in Greece ; nor was any 
one of these introduced wholly or at once in a 
state approaching to perfect symmetry and ar* 
rangement. In this, as in all their arts, no less 
than in their literature, the Greeks borrowed, imi- 
tated, selected, — and yet they created — they assi- 
milated discordant variety to one solemn breath- 
ing harmony-r-they brought out every latent germ 
of beauty that lay overwhelmed in the mass of 
more ancient thought. From the dark yet mighty 
accumulations of Eastern knowledge and skill, 
their genius spake forth that light and that per- 
fection which, in human wisdom and taste, still 
guides, corrects^ and animates. Yet their im* 
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proTemeiito were bat so nutnyu-iiiipartaJiit indeed 
•^-intemiediate gradatiotts in the unirersel system 
of obligation which nations owe to each other. 
But while soond jadgment constrains the ntjeo* 
tioa of the exclnsive pretensions of the Greek 
writers on the particular sulfject in qnesdon, it 
must be confeesed there is in these something 
more than pleasing. They are not selfish ; thej^ 
are deeply connected with the sympathies and the 
feelings — ^the truest, best associations in objects of 
art Though we find all the elements of compo- 
sition in Egyptian architectare, and must believe 
that the Greek orders were in their origin thence 
derired; yet the rery idea, that the sedate gran-^ 
deur of the Doric borrowed its majesty from imitur 
lion of man's yigorous frame and decorous car^ 
riage ; or that the chaste proportions of the grace* 
fid Ionic were but resemblances of female elegancu 
and modesty, — the belief of all thlS| iio carefully 
cherished^ was calculated to produce the happiest 
effect upon living mimners. So alsp» though the 
origin of the Corinthian capital is apparent in an 
object emblematic over the whole East, and m>t 
unknown even in some Christian forms^ the mys* 
tenons lotus, whose leaves so frequently constitute 
the adornment of the Egyptian column ; still, bow 
dear to the belurt the thought of most perfect skill 
recriring ito model from the humble tribute of af* 
fection placed on the grave of the Corinthian maid» 
round which nature had by chance thrown the 
graceful acanthus I If, in the sober enquiries of 
history, such i^inions are removed, the act is done 
wiUi regret. Yet in this onward path of tmtli^ if 
one blossom planted tbrare by human feeling must 
be beaten down» how gratebl the incense even of 
the crushed flower I 
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The three orders now mentioned constitute ttie 
whole system of Greek architecture. The Do- 
ric appears to have been the most ancient, and 
continued down to the period of the Roman con- 
quest to be most extensirely employed in the £u* 
tt>pean states of Greece, as these were colonized 
chiefly by the Dorians — Whence the name. Of this- 
order are the most celebrated remains of ancient 
art, which may be divided into two great classes, 
namely, those of Greece, and of the Greek settle- 
ments in Sicily and Southern Italy. Th^ first 
class of buildings comprehends a space extending 
from the earliest traditions, when ^achns, in 
the commencement of the tenth oentury before 
Christ, is reported to have built the temple of 
Jupiter still remaining in Egina, to the erection 
of the Parthenon, the noblest monument of this 
order, which, from its beauty, and the predilec- 
tion in its favour, has been termed the Grecian. 
Subsequently, decline appears so early as the 
era of the Macedonian empire; but the latest 
erection is supposed coeval with the reign €i( Au- 
gustus. Within the ten centuries thus compre* 
bended between the first and last application of 
the Doric order, must httve been erected those 
magnificent structures whose ruins still adorn 
Greece. The probable ages of these are as follow : 
commencing with the ^genetic ruin just mention-, 
ed, whose date is lost in remote antiquity, and 
which seems to have formed the second remove 
only in the march of art westward from its prime- 
Tal sources, to Crete, ^gina^ Greece. Next, the 
celebrated four columns near Corinth. The tem- 
ple of Jupiter at Olympia either precedes or fol* 
lows, the architect Libon, and the roof, the first 
of the kind> formed of oiarUe lile% the inrei^tiotii 
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ofByzesofNaxoB. An interval occvrftherey carry- 
ing us forward to the Athenian atractoresy the most 
ancient of which, the temple of Thesensy belongs 
to a much later period than any of the preceding. 
The date of the Propylea and the nrthenon 
crowning the Acropolis^ and placed in Ntnation 
as in excellence eminently conspicnousy ia fixed 
by the most splendid names in Grecian art ;•*— they 
were built under the direction of Phidias, the for- 
mer by Mnesiclesy the latter by Icdnvsy enconra* 
ged by the patronage of Pericles* 

Ancient of days I august Athens I where. 

Where are thj men of might ? thy grand in soul ? 

Gone— glimmering through the dream of things that were* 

First in the race that led to Glory's goal, — 

They're sought in vain, and o'er each mouldering tower. 

Dim with the mist of years, grey flits the shade of pawer. 

To Ictinus is also to be ascribed the most per* 
feet vestige of antiquity now in existence, the 
Temple of the Apollo Epicurins, in Arcadia, and 
which is reported to have been one of the moat 
splendid buildings of the Peloponnesus. The 
magniBcent columns which *^ crown Suniam*s 
marble steep," belong to the same era, and pro* 
bably to the same school. . For sixty years after* 
wards, we have no decline in the grandeur or pn* 
rity of the Doric, as yet appears in the ruips of 
Messene, a city built by Epaminondaa, and still 
exhibiting the most perfect specimen of ancient 
military architecture. But the victories of this 
warrior were parricidal triumphs ; they were giun- 
ed over those who ought to have been as brothers. 
In sculpture, we have already seen that this era 
marks the retrogresnon of the manly and the grand 
in style ; it ia so in architectarcfy for in less th«i fof^ 
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tf ymr^9 a fpreat dedeacdon in these respects must 
liftre Ukea place in this the grandest and most se* 
yme of the orders, as is attested hy the specimen 
in the isle of Delos, inscribed widi the name of 
Piulip of Macedon* After this the Doric either 
lell into desuetude, or the works have perished^ 
for the only r«Enaining example is. the portico^ 
«reeted by Augustas in one of the agorai or 
squares of 'Athens. 

Of the remains of Doric architecture in the an- 
cient seats of the Sicilian and Italian colonies, the 
dates, eren with ordinary accuracy, it is impossi- 
ble individually to ascertain. The former claim 
the highest antiquity in some, but not in all in- 
stances. The temple of Egesta, in the interior of 
the island, is perhaps one of the oldest, yet among 
the least imperfect monuments of the art in Eu* 
rope ; contemporary or earlier, is the temple of 
Minerva, at Syracuse ; the other remains near that 
dty are of a later date. The ponderous ruins at 
fielinns, which consist of no less than six temples; 
one of which, three hundred and thirty-one feet 
in length, composed of a double peristyle of co* 
lumns sixty feet high, must have presented one of 
the Miblimest objects ever reared by human art. 
Ruins at Agrigentnm — Temple of Juno most pic- 
turesque, of Concord very perfect — ^three others, 
last llie grand Temple of Olympian Jupiter, on& 
of the most stupendous buildings of the ancient 
world, and whose buried materials swell into hills 
4>r sub»de in valleys, over which we have our- 
selves wandered, without at first knowing that we 
trode upon ^e prostrate labours of man, and not 
llie workings of nature. 
- With the exception of the two first, these re^ 
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seem t« b« nearly of the lame age* IndeecU tbaii 
ereetton can be fixed between certain limite» by 
eomparison of butmcal det^K in which, ^thet 
by direct mention or inference^ a c<mnexian is tra» 
ced between the political condition and ^ arte 
of the Sicilian cities. Proceeding in thia inattner« 
it is found that all of these enoimoua piles i^oee in 
little more than a century, embracing the griNitev 
part of the fifths and the early portion of the fonfth, 
before our era. These edifices thus iiall in with 
the mterval already noticed between the earliest 
Doric buildings in Greeee» and the erection of the 
Athenian ten^>les. Acoordinglyi there appear in 
them more noble proportions aod a greater eleiv^ 
tion of column than in the fonner, still without the 
graceful majesty of the latter. Under what dreum^ 
stanoes, howeTer, or by what science^ many of these 
wonderful fahrios were reared, history affords no 
inf(M>matian. Of the rise and the overthrow, £ov 
instance, of the temples at Selinus, we know not 
thii^; some even doubt, whether human power 
could have overthrown what it had elevated ; and 
ascribe the regular prostralion of the gigantic co* 
lumns^ each often exactlv in a line, extending out^ 
wards from its base, as if overturned but yeatier» 
day, to the ccmcusMon of an earthquake. These 
appearances we have certamly remarked with 
astonishment, and have beheld, and measured, and 
wandered amid the ruins, with admiration not wsp 
mingled with awe ; hut the truth waa obvioiw, 
that the same age which could arrange thew^ 
masses into symmetry, could *lso have caat them 
down as they now lie. And we know that it was 
the same age--for one page^ ahnost ona aieob- 
tence, records both theii tise and their falL Yet 



<if the «ii0rgie8 and knowledge of thiit agt, onf 
onn hes BO eoBceptkm* The riches of any one of 
the soirereigiis of Eiirope> and the ekiU of hu wisest 
sohjecU, wonkl barely anffice for the erection of 
only one of the six Selimutine le«iplefr«-i-tfae worka 
•f a distant eolony of Greece* That this may not 
appear enggefatteoy kt iJie iDader eont^nplate 
£ar a noment an edttce-^tbe porticoes of which 
alone would require one hundred columns of stcme^ 
each sixty feet high^ and thirty in circumference — 
such was the great Temple of Selinus. 

» The celebrated ruins of Psestum, consisting of 
two temples and a qaadrangidar por^bb, coatiuii* 
ing e^hteen columns ia flank, and mrMn in froati 
eompose the only Gcaeiaii Doric temains in Ita]y< 
The date end origin of diese etmetitres will pro* 
hably oyer remain liable to doubt. This artaea 
fmttAy fisom the aii^^ar nature of some of the 
bnilddBga tfaemadves, as well as from the obseu* 
rity whidi rests upon this portion of hisU^ in 
geneva]. The greater of the two temples beani 
efident character of the same design and ardhitee* 
tnfal pnadplei na the Sicilian edifieea; between 
which latter, indeed, as compared with eadli other^ 
there exists^ in ihia re^pecti a very striking nnl- 
fomity, pointmg to n neaily contemporary ereo« 
tien. ilenoe the inference aeems clear, that to 
the same era the Pmstan rnia is to be referredi 
«hI tiMtt it: is the woric of Gre^ colonists from 
SytMtfiSi who, fmt the middle of the aixth eentnry 
B« c, for mere than two hundred years eigoyed 
peaceable possession of this part of Lneania, Tbli 
teBBj^e, thon^ not equal in magnbude to aome 
roiBa tn Skily, is a retf noble, and the largest 
pile in a state i^ audi perfection ont of Greece* 
Met « tingle colnmm of the outer peristylta k 
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wanting. It wb8 within this << pillared 'rai^e,'^.4[v« 
ling the moonlight of a trouhled sky, we expend 
enced emotions of the awful and sublime, such as 
impress a testimony, uerer to be forgotten, of the 
power of art over l^e affections of the mind* 

The other ruins, which some consider a tempto 
and a hall of justice, others, with greater piobdbir^ 
lity, two temples, though, like the former in situa* 
tion, 

They stand between the mountain and the ftea, 
Aw&l memorials, but of whom we know not, 

are far inferior in dignity of effect and purity of 
style. Nor are these defects the consequences of 
a progressive knowledge advancing to better things, 
they are evident ccnrruptions oi ancient simplicity* 
Both these are to be referred to a period posterior 
to the Roman conquest of the city, which occur«* 
red in the 481st year of Rome, that is, not throe 
centuries before our era^ Of the same age are 
the walls, remaining in considerable entireaess^ 
especially the eastern gate, as represented in the 
vignette, where the voussoirs, or arch»stones, still 
span the entrance. 

Here it may be proper, without going into the 
particular hcts and reasonings upon which the in* 
ference is founded, merely to state, that, regard* 
ing the introduction of the arch into classic Brchi<* 
tecture, the weight of evidence is against any 
knowledge of its use or construction prior to thd 
era of Alexander. Indeed, the arch is contrary to 
the whole genius of the Greek system, which de- 
lights in the simplicity of horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines, to which the contrasts, minute divi- 
sions, and constantly recurring breaks of accbed 
building, ar^ most dii^tly opposed* During the 



{0B!e AgeB ci tndv Gi«cuai taate^ tho ymj im- 
piVTenento nod cmofes wbich sncoeisirely en- 
sued, all tended to guide inT«ntion farthest from 
ik» arcb* To add elevation to the oolumn, and 
to incceaae the unbroken length of the entahkture, 
were oljects most directly pursued. The greater 
richnefs or variety of ornament thus admitted^ 
was fm advantage rather incidental than contem- 
plated, though with exquisite skill rendered avail- 
able-^ 



without oVflowing-^all* 



Wbelief llie Ionic order .<>f architecture oi^ma* 
ted merely as a variation on the ^ Dorian mode," 
or as a separate inveadony it is not easy, imd not 
of much importance, to determine* The two ide^ 
may be reconciled; isemains of Ionic are f<Hmd 
coeval with the earliest certain accents of the 
Doric edifices ; so far the former was independent^ 
and having aiie^ among the Ionian states, where 
subsequently it continued to be employed in pre- 
fierence, it thus obtained a distinct name and cha- 
racter. Afterwards, howewr, on being brougbt 
into use in European Greece, architects appear to 
have studied ks capabilities, chiefly in contrast 
with the corresponding proprieties ,of the Doric* 
Hate something like an encroachment was made 
oa its separate identity ; or rather, the artists 
of those times contemplated each system as a mo- 
dification, in part, of one great whole, bearing a 
relataon only to the emotions of grandeur and 
beauty. This is still the piM^er view in which 
tiie orden are to be regarded in refevence to 
eaceeltenoe in architectural composition* Now, 
isdeedy th^ nod^vs possem the «dvaiii«go of a 

2c2 



prindple then nnknowii — ^tfae principle of assoeni-' 
tion, which both limits the field of choice, and in- 
creaaeB the beauty of a jnst selection. 

Of the Ionic order, few, remains are extant 
in Greece or her colonies — ^few, we mean, as 
compared with the amazing structures just con- 
sidered. The Temple of Juno, in the Isle of Sa- 
mos, raised about the first Olympiad by Heechns^ 
and Theodorus, already noticed as the founders of 
the Samian School of Sculpture, supplies the ear- 
liest specimen. This, in the age of Herodotus, 
was the grandest building in Greece. How rapid- 
ly the order must have improved I Many archa- 
isms, not to say barbarous inventions, occur. !Next 
in age has been placed the singular but not ungrace- 
ful monument at Agrigentum, called the Tomb of 
Theron. Here we discover, indeed, Ionic columns, 
but every thing else is Doric — ^proofs, first, of the 
antiquity of the monument ; and secondly, of 
the truth of our opinion, more than once hinted 
in these pages, that the Dorian colonies in Sicily 
were origiiud settlements from the East, little or no 
intermediate connexion having taken place between 
them and the Dorians of the Peloponnesus, who 
affected to be considered as the mother country. 
If pursued to the full extent of its consequences, 
this position would go far to explain several doubts, 
in regard to the early power and arts of the 8id- 
lian and Lucanian cities. The earliest example of 
the true Ionic, is the Temple of Bacchus at Teos, 
erected, most probably, soon afier the Persian in- 
vasion, or not later thui fifty years after, or about 
440 B. c. At Athens, however, in the temples of 
Minerva, Polias, and Erecthens, is to be found the 
most perfect remain of this order, but of what pre* 
cise date is uncertain,— probably about the eni of 
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tile Peloponnesian war. Near Miletus, the Temple 
of Apollo, erected by the architects Peonius and 
Daphnis, brings us down to that of Minerva iat 
Priene, by Pitheas, in the age of Alexander ; after 
which no specimens are to be found more ancient 
than the Roman conquest, with the exception of 
some in different parts of Asia Minor, whose dates 
cannot be ascertained. 

In these two orders, now described, almost erery 
beauty of composition had been attained, except 
facility of arrangement, with that extreme simpli- 
city in which the taste of '* early Greece" seems 
to haye placed the very perfection of the art. In 
the Doric, the triglyphs broke in upon the unity 
of the entablature viewed in perspective, produ- 
cing also complexity in the intervals, or difficulty 
of managing them. The Ionic, by removing the 
divisions of the zoophorus, left the guiding lines of 
the horizontal members of the order unbroken, 
and with greater aptitude for the introduction of 
ornament ; still the capital deviated from the sim- 
ple harmony — ^the object contemplated by the art- 
ist, as it presented different aspects viewed in 
fVont or in flank^ and also was not equally adapted 
to all situations in the same range. By the in- 
tention of the Corinthian, the beauties of the for- 
mer orders were combined, while their defects 
were also obviated ; the removal of the triglyphs 
left the arrangement unembarrassed, while the 
circular capital presented always the same outline, 
and adapted itself equally to all positions. The 
system of Greek architecture, the most perfect 
combination of the necessities of science with 
forms most pleasing to the eye^ that ever did, or, 
we may venture to say, will exist, was completed. 
Vfbea this p«rfec^(m was -attained is doubtful, as 
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we liave elsewhere Aowa ; * bat the qnealaeii it. 
of less importance, since it is known that the Co- 
rinthian order was employed by Soopas in the 
magnificent temple of Minerra at Tege% erected 
between the. 94iu and 104th Olympiad, or ueariy 
400 years before the Christian enu 

Of the remaining monuments of this order> few 
can be ascribed to the best ages of Grecian taste^ 
It became die fanmrite style after Alexander, and 
eq>edally of the Romans, to whom is to be attri^ 
botea by iax the greater gftrt of the Cprinthian re-^ 
mains aow in Greece* The circnlar erecti(m oC 
Lysicrates, commonly termed, from the occaatoa 
commemorated, the Choragic Monument, built 342 
B. c. ; the octagonal edifice of Andronicos Cyr- 
rhestes, apparently not much later ; most proba* 
bly the magnificent remains of the temple of the, 
Olympian Jupiter ; and, according" to Stuart, an*, 
other rain, which he calls the Poihde Stoa^ or 
painted portico^ compose the sole remains of the 
order pnor to the Roman conquest* The first is 
one of the most exquisite and perfect gems of 
architectural taste, and the purest specimen of tne 
order, that has reached our time, whose minute* 
ness and unobtinisive beauty bare preserved it al^ 
most entire amid the ruins of the mightiest piles 
of Athenian art. The second is curious in ita 
contrivance to supply ignorance of the arch. The 
fourth is of doubtful antiquity ; but of the third, 
the columns^ at least, are of the best age of Greece*. 
These, composed of the finest white marble, and 
of the most perfect workmanship, with an eleva^ 
tion of nearly sixty feet, and belonging to an edi-* 
fice four hundred long, awaken emotions of regret, 

" Sis EdilMMsgli ftMydapgdis, v<4* xwL pagtjU p> n^ , 
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t>f nmgniieence, sad of beaaty, difficult to cotDpre- 
liend or to impart. 

In thus briefly following out the history of the 
orders, as far as ^ researches can be authenticated 
by remaining examples, the narrative has conduct- 
ed ns to the death of Alexander, A. c. 324, while 
it has included the consideration of every essential 
principle, for the Greeks never widely deviated 
from their established modes. The caryatic sup- 
ports of the Temples of the Nymph Pandrosos, 
still almost perfect at Athens, and the Persian por- 
tico said to nave been at Sparta, form the only ex- 
ceptions to this observation. These, however, were 
never imitated — they were suffered as individual 
fantasies — ^not allowed as models. The period 
just considered, comprehending a space of about 
113 years from Pericles to Alexander, was occu- 
pied dmost exclusively with the perfecting and 
application of the Ionic and Corinthian orders. 
The art had now attained, in all its modes, the 
highest character of purity and magnificence. 
' For more than two successive centuries, the his-« 
tory of tile art would conduct to consideration of 
the labours of the Greek pdnces in the East, when 
Asia received back the early informalion given to 
Europe. How vast the interval of obligation! But 
of all the labours of those times, great as they 
must have been, when one alone of the Seleucidui 
dynasty founded forty cities, only a few remains 
in Ionia, with one or two in Greece, are known, or 
have been explored. To this period are doubtless 
to be referred ruins in the Greek style, said to exist 
in Syria and Persia, while, as already noticed, ihe 
Romans justly claim those more commonly visits 
ed ; but over all these hangs an obscurity perhaps 
HOW impenettable* Iimovation» upon toe severe 



purity of tneiest taste w^e now c^taiiily inlfo* 
duced ; still the art had not suffered any lapees 
the esseatial principlea appear to hare been folly 
onderstoodt Mid siifficimitly respected* Tbis» inn 
deed, is the case^ to a degree €i Feneratiaii iiot ge* 
nerally supposed) at least in the lemajiis of Asia 
Minor, while now, in coaiplete possession of a new 
and mighty efeaoeot of desigiiH««tbe arch; nerer 
before had arcfaitectiire exhibited so great eapebin 
lidefl^ or powers adefvate to the most giganticr 
works, whether of iwe or magnifieence. 

In this state the art passed into the hands of the 
Romans, when unarersai eonqnest had left them 
masters of the world* Thence comm«ices a new 
era in the history of arehitecture^ distinguished^ 
however, rather by new applications than by fresh 
inTentioas* The art continued essentially Greeks 
€or, though to the Elnisciuis» and subsequently to 
the early Romans, an order has been ascribed* no 
specimen of this Tuscan ca{Htal hm come down to 
our times, and consequently there exist no meann 
of tracing the nwratiFe ^x descriqrtaons of ViHiio 
▼ins. But by thenccount even of this ueliTe wtm 
ter, the public buil^uugs of the regal anducooaular 
times were mde enou^ exhibiting a state of tbi 
science AS already descr&ed amimg the early «»* 
tions of the East— -Teriical supports of stone, witb 
wooden bearers. This emidnued to be their style 
of design and psetioe, tiU exteodinig ompirs 
brought the Romans acquainted with d»e arte of 
the Dorian settlements on the east and soothcni 
shwes of Italy. The aitnation of tJie cspitai» how« 
ever, distant from accessible nudierials* the simpU* 
city — not to say homelmsa of manncrai and the 
ccttstant bent of the watiftpiil gfinins towards ,te^ 
leiga conquests 4^ Siat deiued power to profit hf 
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ifeeltoioii of fldence^ or subsequently direrled afc* 
teHtion Away from its pleasures and its advant** 
ges. Down to the conquest of Asia and the ter«« 
mination of the republic, Rome continued a << city 
of wood and brick*" Only with the! establishment 
of the empire and the reign of Augustus, with the 
wealth of the world at command, and the skill of 
Greece to direct the application, commences the 
▼aluftUe history of architecture among, the Bo- 
mans* 

This, the last period of Classic Art, comprehends 
m space of about 350 years, terminating with the 
transference of the seat of empire by Constantine, 
A. D. S06. Of this interval, however, only the 
sroallM' portion must he given to a taste even com- 
paratively pure ; for, great as were its resources, 
symptoms of the decay of art, continually increa- 
sing, are detected even from the first years of the 
imperial government. Without entering minutely 
into these gradations, the death of Hadrian, a* b. 
188, may be assumed as including both the no- 
blest erections and the better taste of the empire. 
That to this date, the essential characteristics of 
elc^nce and purity continued in a degree un- 
tainted, there is evidence in the works of Hadrian 
at Athens. Thus, during an interval of not less 
than 574 years, from Pericles to the last mentioned 
emperor, architecture, in this respect more fortu- 
nate than either sculpture or painting, flourished 
in splendour and excellence not greatly impaired. 

Of all the fine art^— poetry not excepted— lar- 
dutecture is the only one into which the Roman 
mind entered with the real en^iusiasm of natural 
and national feeing. Success corresponded with 
the exahed sentiment whence it arose ; here have 
bMn left for the adnumtiiNik of fatvxe agca^ thg 
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most magnificent proofs of original genius. Thisr 
eriguiality, howeyer^ depends not upon invention 
so much as upon appUixstion of modes. To the 
architectonic system, indeed, the Romans claim to- 
have added two novel elements in their own Do-^ 
ric, or Tuscan, and Composite orders. But in the 
restless spirit of innovation which these hetray; 
the alleged invention discovers a total want of 
the true fieeling and underBtanding of the science 
of Grecian design. In this very desire of no«> 
velty, and in the principles upon which it was 
pursued, are to be traced the immediate causes of 
ruin to the art, while yet its resources were unim- 
paired. The Romans unfortunately viewed the 
constituents of the Greek orders, and even the or* 
ders themselves, as so many conventional orna- 
ments, which might be changed or superseded on 
the laws of association, in the same manner as they 
were supposed to have been framed. This it is of 
importance to mark, for the very same have been 
the sources, and are still the operating causes, of 
inferiority in modem architecture. But the very 
opposite of all this is the case. Of this system, 
the Greeks, in the course of centuries, had founded 
what was conventional upon what is necessary; 
they had united beauty with science, by combina- 
tions the most pleasing to taste — because of this 
very union of effect and principle. Architecture, 
with them, was thus not more conventional than 
is every part of knowledge not immediately de- 
rived from sense — ^not more, for instance, than 
geometry ; and its modes, therefore, as constituting 
one whole, became immutable, being only conven* 
tional, as expressions or representatives of truth. : 
This harmony, therefore, between the intellec* 
tnal and the merely beawtifiil^the very perfectioa 
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of tke fldenee of laBte— the Greeks flougbt not by 
perQoiu experiments to distnrb. Not that among 
them the vigonr of independent geniiis was cramp- 
ed ; proper latitnde of composition being aUowed, 
licentionsness of ^ncy was reslramed ; each artist 
tboaghty in dne subordination to the principles of a 
system which he knew to be as nn changeable as the 
laws that ensured the stability of his edifice. Hence^ 
in erery remain of Greek art, something pecnliar 
is disooverable— -some exqaisite adaptation of parts 
to circumstances — to proportions—to feeling ; but 
this never obtrudes — never is the general symme- 
try, or prevailing character, in the least intetrdpted. 
Even the orders observe the same law of composi- 
tion. They are but variations of one grand abstrac- 
tion of stability and grace, which may be termed 
the ideal of architecture. Each varies from an- 
other in detail, but the result is one and the same 
concord; the proportions in each differ, but the 
analogies of proportion are in all cases congenial. 
Even when, by addition or absence of parts, there 
is discriminative form, still the same final result 
of purpose or propriety is evident. In all, the 
same master lines meet the eye, guide the oom- 
prehension over all divisions, and bind the entire 
des^ into (me grand harmonious whole. Similar 
means and similar haitnonies everywhere occur; 
the same in all is the last impress on the mind of 
symmetry and majestic repose — of grace and dig- 
nity^-of steadfiast tranquillity—- of unlaboured ele- 
gance--and oi rich simplicity. 

The system in this, its perfect wholeness, the 
Romans never conceived, and upon this entireness 
their style first broke. They appear to have deemed 
that ligbtnese and grace, here the great objects of 

or puraoit, were to be attained not so much by 
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proportion between the vertical and horizontal, a» 
by comparative slendemess in the former. Hence, 
in the very oatset, is detected a poverty in th» 
Roman architecture, even in the midst of profoaa 
•mainenty. which, as we advance^ continually in^ 
ereases with the practice whenee it originated* 
The great error was a constant aim to lessen the 
diameter, while they increased the elevation, of 
the columns and supporting members generally — 
an error, as remarked by Plutarch, '< to a Greek 
eye" perceptible so early as the reign of Domitian. 
Hence the incongruities of the JRoman orders, 
which yet are mere plagiarisms from the Greeks 
and upon this defective principle* 

The massive simplicity and severe gnmdeur of the 
ancient Doric, disappear in the Roman, the diarae- 
teristics of the ord<!r being frittered down into a mul- 
tiplicity of minute members* This division is not 
only in itself injurious to the simple idea of strength, 
but the parts are separately composed in ignorance 
of the primitive intention. To their two more re- 
fined orders, the Ionic and Corinthian, the Greeks 
always added a base^ to unite them sweetly and 
gracefully with the plinth step, or floor; to the 
Doric, this accessory was always denied, that strong 
contrast might lead the eye at once from the sup- 
port to the firm position of the vertical shafi — ^thua 
apparently still more securely planted, as resting 
immediately on the solid platform of the building. 
In opposition to these obvious principles, the Ro« 
mans used the Doric always with a base, compo- 
sed, too, of various members ; while in the capital 
they erred still more against propriety. The Doric 
capital of the Greeks is a masterpiece of comp08i<» 
tion ; — formed of few and bold, yet graceful parts, 
it leads by degrees of increasing streiigth to- the 
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surmomituig entablature, which, with its triglyphs 
and sculptured metopes, seems to the eye yet more 
ponderous — ^ready to crush the starved and flutter- 
ing members, fillet above fillet, which compose the 
capital of the Roman pillar. The Corinthian is 
the only order which the Romans have employed 
with almost the undiminished grace of the origind ; 
but even here is distinctly to be traced the perni- 
cious effects of their system. In the Ionic, they 
have left comparatively few examples, while, still 
following out their principle^ they added to the 
length of the shaft, and flattened the capiti^, thus 
losing much of the simple yet stately elegance 
which distinguishes this Order. Their own Com- 

?osite is in some measure a combination of the 
onic and the Corinthian, having the volutes of the 
former and the foliage of the latter, upon which it 
is any thing but an improvement, since it contra** 
diets the character, and in a great degree opposes 
Ae advantages, qf the primitive. As far, then, as 
concerns the invention of forms, and the just con* 
ception of the elemental modes of Greece, the Ro- 
mans failed. Their architecture was imperfect, 
both as a system of symmetry, and as a science 
founded upon truth and upon taste. 

But when their labours are viewed as regards 
die practice of the art, their merits are presented 
under a fiir different aspect. Whether the mag- 
nitude, the utility, the varied combinations, or 
the novel and important evidences of their know- 
ledge, foe considered, the Romans, in their practi- 
cal works,, are yet unrivalled. They here created 
their own models, while they have remained exam- 
ples to their successors. Though not the invent- 
ors of the arch, they, of all the nations of antiquity, 
first discovered and boldly applied its powers ; nor 
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is tliere one dignified principle in its use wUch^lliey 
haFe not elicited. RiFers are panned; the sea 
itselfy as at Ancona» is thns endosed within the 
cinctore of masooiy ; na jr» streams west heaved 
into airy and, borne aloft throngh entire proviiiees» 
poured into the capital their floods of fireshnees^ 
and health. The self-balanced dome^ extoiding a 
marble firmament over head^ the proudest boaat of 
modern skill, has yet its prototype and its snpeiiQr. 
in the Pantheon- 
Relic of n<^lfir dsys snd nobleBt arts ! 
JDe^poil'df yet perfeet, with thj circle ipreeis 
A holtoMt appealing to all hearts.^ 
To art a modeL 

The same stapendoos and endoring charaelec 
pervaded all the efforts of Romwa art, even m 
ihose instances where more ancient principles eidy 
were brooght into action. Where the Greeks were 
forced to call the tq^rations of natnre in aid of dm* 
weakness ofart,aviuling themselves ofsomehollow^ 
mountain side for the erection of places of pnblie 
xesorty the imperial masters of Rome cansed audi? 
inountains to be reared of masooryy witl^ their 
capital, for the Theatre, AmpUtheatre, and Cireoa* 
Of these vast structures, wWe assembled molti* 
tades might sit unorowded, the Colosseum 'the 
mightiest indeed, yet only one of the laboom of 
reign in which it was raised-rHamtains more 
material, brought too from far, and eixqnisitelir 
iFTonghti than all the works of either Loius XIV* 
or the Czar Peter-»-tbe two greatest buildem 
among the sovereigns of modom times: 

Ttom its mass, 
Walb, palaoeflf Mf ddes, have been reaiM ; 
Yet oft tiie eiieniioiii akeletni ^ paii, 
And marvfsl ifhtn the ^leil osuld Jiavs appear*^ 
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Palaces — Temples — Baths — ^Porticoes — Arches 
of Trinmph-^Coinniemoratiye Pillars — Basilica, o^ 
Halls of Justice — Fora, or Squares — Bridges—- i 
without mentioning the astonishing highways, ex- 
tending to the extremities of the empire — all were 
eonstructed on the same grand and magnificent 
l^an. The art, in every part of its practice, partook 
of the national character of the people. Its appli- 
cations were great, substantial, and useful — ^beauti- 
ful in execution, but this beauty dignified yef more 
as subservient to utility. Tbe highest conceivable 
grandeur seemed but necessary, as commensurate 
with the wants and the durability of a dominion 
which was to be universal and eternal. Roman 
iQt has, in these respects, a character almost of mo- 
ral dignity beyond all relics of antiquity. The re- 
cords of their dead, though erections of more equi- 
vocal usefulness, partake of the same style, and, 
like the pyramids of Egyptian kings, have cea- 
sed to be monuments save of their own greatness. 
Some, and those but of individuals, or even a* 
Woman*s grave, as towers of strength have rolled 
back the shock of feudal warfare ; and the tomb 
of an emperor, tmned into a palace, or a fortress, 
still overawes the city of the Csesars. 

But, alas I the passing briefness of all things 
sublunary ! The spirit's homage to this mightiness 
of mind and power, is due only to the labours 
<^f little more than a century and a half. The 
very greatness of these edifices proved a source 
of after corruption, by withdrawing attention from 
the delicacies of composition, and by substituting 
brute mass for the refinements of science. Even 
under the Antonines, decline from the age of Ha- 
drian is perceptible-^though more in taste than 
in practice. Under CummodiiSi architecture suf* 

2d2 
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fered most decided dqi^radalioii'— another proof 
how steadily the arts reflect} not only the mental, 
hut the moral energies of the times. The down- j 

ward impulse hurries onwards, occasionally stayed 
by the personal Tirtues or activities of ii^ re^« 
ing prince. SeTems has thus left evidence how 
hr his age had falleD, and yet how superior to 
those that follow I between his triumphal sfxb jmd ^ 

that of TituSy how Hfoeat the difference i — yet, in 
point of design, iar less than between his -and Con- ^ 

stantine's. The last splendours of Roman skill 4 

were elicited by the talents of Dioclesiao, and 
great appear still to have been the practical re- 
sources of architecture-— greater than usually ad- 
mitted. The circular Hall in his Baths is infi^ 
rior only to the Pantheon, and awakened the en- ' 

thusiasm of Michael Angelo ; his Dalmatian Pa- 
lace was the finest building undertaken for twelve 
succeeding centuries. Few of the qualities which 
can ennoble the art, as an object of taste, survived 
this period. The works of Constantine, not ex- 
cepting the founding of a capital, prove how cmu- 
plete was the liqise, since even his aeal could call 
forth only attempts so ungraceful and ineffectire. ^ 
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CHAPTER XVUI. 
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^ The history of Architecture still to be con* 
sideredy extends through fifteen centuries to the 
present time. This internal may be divided into 
three ei»B. L Period of the Circular arck II* 
Period of the Pomted arch. III. Bevival and 
practice of classic art The theories so abounding 
in this particular portion of the subject, must be 
reviewed as in themselves forming part of the in- 
formation which the reader has a right to ex- 
pect ; but the notice will be brief, the narrative, it 
is hoped, enabling the judgment to deduce Jts own 
conclusions from facts, independently of all opi- 
nion. For this reason, the preceding division js 
adopted, characterised only by the style of archi- 
tecture, without reference to those, minute dis- 
tinctions and disputes about names, the great sour- 
ces of obscurity and unsettled hypothesis in treat- 
ing of the buUding of the middle ages. It may 
be remarked, in limine^ that the term, ^'^ Gothic 
Architecture,^ is of late invention, and appeiprs 
tp be used in two distinct^ or indeed opposite 
meanii^ Bni, ix^ denote the vhole jystem of 
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architectural erection interyening between l^e de* 
cline of the ancient classic modes, and their re-op* 
pearance soon after the revival of letters. In tpis 
sense, it is nsnallf employed as expressive of 
something barbarous and unscioitific. In the se- 
cond place, the phrase is employed by -a large 
school of writers and artists, to denote a system 
or systems of art, arising, it is acknowledged, 
among men of m^- cnltivadon in other reflects, 
yet claiming original principles of invention, and 
very refined roles of practice — so far even as to 
be an imitation of natural prototypes of very dis* 
tant, yet tasteful associations. Each of these 
theoriea exclusively taken, seems to be disproved 
by the course of history, when all preconceived 
notions are laid aside, and when art, as ought ever 
to be the case, is fairly made its own interpreter. 
I. It has been shown that the Eomans, in ob- 
taining full mastery of a powerful engine in build- 
ing — ^the arch, were at first bold, subsequently 
lavish, and, it will appear, finally barbarous, in. its 
application. From the reigns even of the early 
Csesars, a tendency may be traced in 'their arcfai* 
tecture to become greatin mass, but little in parts — 
to lessen, in the first instance, the vertical or sup* 
porting members ; and in the second, to load the 
superstructure, or supported, parts. The progress 
of corruption might bp traced, by regular steps, 
from vast arches, with groins planted on a single 
Corinthian column, to the arcades of the palace of 
Dioclosian at Spalatro. These still are left, ex- 
hibiting external and internal ranges of arches, 
springing directly from the capitals of the co- 
lumns, without any intervening entablature. What 
more, we ask, is wanting here, to one of the 
most decided characteristicd X)f one entedes, at 
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lemt^ of Gothic flsrcfaitectiuv, and an ehmieiital 
prindple in ail kinds ? xnonMsigy save a littie less 
degance of workmanship in 3ie supports, a pier 
snbslitatad fo the eidnmn, and I^b soffit <tf tha 
arah bevelled instead of bd^a^psare ; stq)s a«c« 
eeasirely i^parant in posterior reondns* iSwely, 
then, it is cairying theoiy beyond all modemta 
KnntSy to oonlend for a aepacate origin of the aya^ 
teas, when ^ prindples of Gotibic bdiding am 
thos distinotiy recognisable in a omnqition of 
ekssic modes, at an era while yet vigoroaspraclioe 
profailed, widi rosonreea nndiminished for its anp* 
pork This corruption, indeed, eridnitiy pro« 
oeeded, not so much from ineffidlencyt as from 
too eager pniaait c^ novelty-— this, too, nnrestitdn* 
ed by the immediate preaenoe of more simple 
forms; for, in iiie batin of the same Emperor, 
appears a lees lioentioos taste. For the exterior, 
mdeed, such Godiic arcades do not seem to have 
been aeon imitated ; but for the interior, thdr adop« 
ttoa was almost immediate. These intermediate 
steps it is mmeoessary fortlier to pursne mt pio^ 
sent 

' The era of Co&stanttne,llMingh justly Topaded 
as markiog the final disappeaxanoe ^ i£b last 
Ungeriagraysof ancieitt taste, proves yet a moat 
important epodi in iJie hmtory of a i ie hi te ctiu 'e> 
The jFeoaptioii of Claistlanity as the reiigioti of the 
«m^re,iiot only changed to a very great extent, the 
OBCBre StamB and ai^ect of society, bttt in a pard* 
eolar meimarwflcmioed tbe practical mt of h«ild- 
iag* As in the heaillien temple was traced die 
freat soneoe of perfection in andent ait, so in the 
Christian' chareh then establii^d, is to be foaad 
the origin of those modes «d4 forms, which, for 
«a BMny oeailwneBy, g«ided modem praelHe. Bait 
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the foniier stmctim ivas one of external mag* 
nificence only;^ intenially, it was neither intend- 
ed, nor, unaltered, adapted, to accommodate 
large assemblies. In the new religion, this <be* 
came the primary object -in its places of wor^ 
ship: while the early Christuais reiiised to make 
use of the ** honsea of idols." In this emer« 
gency, there remained only one conrse-^to convert 
die most capadoQs of nnobjectionable bnUdbga 
into churches. Of all these, the BasOicon pre^ 
aented, not only no difficulties as having been de- 
secrated, but also was directly accommodated to 
the necesuties of the case. The andent Ba8iii«- 
con was a building of great extent, ^joining the 
forum or great squiire, in every city^ serving at 
once the purposes of an exchange for .4he t0ui»« 
action of bunness, of a court for the iidministraM 
tion of justice, and of a place for general xesorW 
The exterior was adorned with porticoes more or 
less magnificent, while internally it was separated 
lengthwise by two or four ranges of columns, into 
three or five longilaidinal divisions, according to 
its width. Of these, the middle one was the largestt 
open to the topi si^d uncovered ^ the side ones were 
smaller^ roofed in, with galleries opening into the 
centre compartment, and to which access was had 
by stairs at the two extremities* -Under an arched 
niche, usually at the extremity of the central di- 
vision, was a tribmial for the juc^^ exactly ia 
the situation where the Christian altar was afbov 
wards placed. From the whole description, it is 
evident, that the only alteration necessary to con- 
vert this edifice into a complete cbarch» with its 
nave and lateral aisles, was to place a roof over thfe 
-mid41e portion. Xhus the first Christian churches 
were formed.; and hence many of those in Rome 
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still retain the lulme of B^ilidon. Sabsequently^ 
the traiiflepts were added, to imitate tbe cross, 
though this form seems to have been very early- 
known in the East. 

The general form of the chnrch being thns de« 
termined, more throngb chance than design, yet 
with great convenience and propriety, this accident^ 
al form was adhered to in the subsequent erections 
for sacred purposes ; but with certain internal ar* 
rangements, modified by the lessened resources of 
the art, the prevailing taste, and the novel exigencies 
of the case, bistead of the h<mzontal entablature 
resting upon the internal ranges of pillars, as in 
the more classical Basilicon, churches- were con-> 
structed internally of arcades, the arches resting^ 
upon the capitals of the columns. These latter 
were torn from more ancient edifices, but com* 
bined, and often with considerable effect, by the 
ruder efforts of existing art. Thus, with columns 
for supports, imited with ranges of semicircular 
arches abutting against the walls, we soon find the 
perfect Gothic church established. 

This style of binlding, recommended at once by 
convenience and necessity, rapidly spread over the 
whole of Italy and the Empire,, for Constantinople 
was erected from pilfered monuments^ which, 
when taken to- pieces and transported thither, 
were subsequently set up in a most confused and 
imperfect manner. ' Wh^i the supporting columns 
could no longer be obtained from ancient strnc* 
tnres, or where this resource had never existed, 
the whole was to be roared from the foundation. 
Here it would soon be discovered that a cylindri- 
ca), square, or bevelled pier, without diminution, 
would be a fitter and niore easily erected support 
for the arch. From the desire of stability, or the 
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imperiiwlloii of skSly this pier, of triiateviBV fomiy 
begins gradually to decrease in altitude^ while it 
become more masflive, still with a base and ca- 
pital palpable thoagh mde imitatioiis of the same 
members of the classic columo. 

In this state was the art, when Italy fell nnder 
the power of barbarian conquerors. This style 
ibey adopted in their own baildhngB; for, after 
eonquest was secure, they patronised the arts of 
their subjects, introdncing a still greater prof a- ^ 
sioQ of ornament, rudely executed, and in worse 
design. Yet the whole effect of such works is* 
often not without grandeur. Beginning with . 
Rome, we might instance, from our own observa* 
tioii, a continuous soies of monnments, of a style 
anch as now described, stfll remaining in different 
parts of Italy, espedally the Gothic capitals of 
jLiOmbardy,as Ravenna, Verona, Pavia, introducing 
the early reiival in Pisa and tbe cities of Tuscany. 
Such a surrey would unite the labours of Metro- 
doru% the first Christian arddtect under Constant 
tine, with those of Buschetto and Diotisalri, in 
the commencement of the eleventh c«stnry, lead^ 
ing to the mention of various architects of the 
Gotfaie kingdom, as Ciriades, of Rome; Aloistns, 
of Fidua, author of the famous tomb of Theodo* 
uCf caDed the Rotunda of Ravenna ; St Germain, 
of Fraaee; St Avitns, of Clermont; Agricda, of 
Chalons; Romnaldus, of France; Tietlaad, of ^ ^ 
Germany ; with others* Svch an enquiry, bow* 
ever, is not here necessary, inasmudi as it must 
now appear obvious, that the style just described 
might be termed Gothic, as praictised by tbe mix* 
ed race of invaders, who, under the name of Goths, 
siMtted Italy ; but that audi a style could not 
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have been introdueed by them from the 'forests of 
Germany and the wilds of Pannonia. 

From Italy, religion, and consequently eccle- 
siastical buildiDg, extended over the rest of En- 
rope. In France and Germany, the names enu- 
merated above, with the works still remaining 
there, might be examined in corroboration of the 
fact, that the circular arch prevailed at the same 
time in these countries. But as of most import- 
ance, attention is better limited to British 9tt in 
the middle age. This species of building is dis* 
tinguished, in native antiquities, by the appella- 
tion of Saxon or Norman, — displaying, as charac- 
teristics, low, thick, and rotund pillars, with bases 
and capitals often fantastically carved, with heavy 
semicircular arches, springing directly from the 
top, correspondiog exactly with the corrupted Ro- 
man. Regarding the propriety of this designation, 
however, doubts may reasonably be entertained, 
since it by no means certainly appears that either 
the Saxons or Normans were the introducers. 

There is evidence that sacred edifices existed in 
Britain prior to the Saxon invasion ; and, indeed, 
when Censtantine wrote rescripts to the various 
provinces, his own birth-place would not be omit- 
ted am<Hig those enjoined to erect and repair 
churches. It would appear, also, that the Saxons 
were attached t& wooden erections, as is expressed 
by the verb geh^mbrian, to build,~^4i similar ana- 
logy, from the same cause, as in Greek, where the 
word tixHjd is used to denote the constituent mat- 
ter, or material, of any thing — as << the wood," 
meaning the matter of << an argument." It is pro- 
bable, then, that the stone buildings of the Saxons 
were rather copied from existing edifices among 
the conquered people, consequently direct imita- 
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tioDt of tlie parent corrnptioos of Italy. This 
last lact, the only one of real importance in the 
praaent caaoy ia not left to conjecture ; for, in the 
acconnta of the earliest stone structures of the 
seventh coitury, it is said they were erected, in 
the original plvase, ** more Romanorum," in the 
atyle of the Komans, that is, the style already de* 
aeribed. Between the Saxon, or supposed Saxon, 
and Norman, tUere exists no difference, except in 
the superior magnificence of the latter — a circum* 
stance accounted for by the pri^ess of society. 

• It baa thus been established, that the style of 
building with drcnlar arches is clearly a coirup* 
tion from the ancient classic forms. With little 
distinctive change, or characteristic difference, this 
mode was practised Uironghout Europe during nine 
centnriea* 

II. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ 
an innoTation upon the long monotony of the cir- 
cular arch begins to appear and to be perfected* 
This was the introduction of the pointed, or lan- 
cet Gothic, to which spedes the term is more 
strictly limited. The origin and progress of the 
pointed arch, has been rendered one of the most 
complicated problems in the history of architec* 
ture. The subjects of dieussion here involve twe 
questions-— first, Whence and by whom this style 
was introduced ? secondly, From what prototype 
the idea was originally derived ? 

On the former of these subjects, the various 
conflicting opinions may be arranged under two 
general heads : that the proper Gothic, or pointed 
arch, had its origin in the cathedral buildings of 
England, whence the knowledge and practice of 
this style was diffused throughout Europe durii^ 
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the thirteenth centmy'; or that this architecture is 
of Oriental growth, and was brought into Europe 
by the Crusaders. The author of the first system 
ve believe was Walpole ; but it has since been 
adopted by Britton, and a large proportion of the 
English antiquaries. The second opinion has been 
ably maintained by Lord Aberdeen, and is that 
more generally adopted in other countries. It is 
not here possible to enter into the details of the 
controyersy ; the latter view certainly appears tb 
be supported by the analogy both of history and 
<sf the arts. This, in absence of positive evidence, 
-and with similar buildings of equal age and cha- 
racter in France, affords far more conclusive argu- 
ment than any to be derived from the greater per- 
fection which the style, comparatively speaking, 
displays in England, when the extent of the coun- 
try and the number of fine buildings are consi- 
d^ed. But individual edifices, especially in Ger- 
many, are not only equally ancient, but more 
■splendid. Our pretensions to exclusive invention, 
under circumstances so notorious, that, in Italy, 
the Gothic is more frequently styled <' Tedescoy* or 
^^ German," have exposed the national information 
in matters of art, to the severe but merited ani- 
madversions of foreign writers. The assumption, 
however, appears to have little connexion widi 
national opinion, having arisen among antiquaries 
whose almost sole study had been English build- 
ing, or, at least, who had viewed the history of 
Architecture under this peculiar mode alone. In 
this respect, extensive research and elegant erudi« 
tion enabled Lord Aberdeen to bring to the sub- 
ject every requisite of decision ; and were we in** 
clined to place faith in any exclusive theory of in<« 
troduction, it would be that which his Lordship 
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has so ably adyocated, in maintainiiig the Eastern 
origin of the Gothic or pointed arch* 

From what exemplar this form was concmred^ 
or by what protot)^ soggested, has^ in the se^ 
oond place, exercised specnlation to a wide eacH 
tent. The following are the principal opinions s 
1* Theory of Warburtoiiy — that natural groves 
supplied the primitiye idea, the trunks, braochefl^ 
and foliage of the trees being represented m the 
pilhuns, arches, and tracery of the Gothic. 2. The 
system of Sir James Hall,^that the whole styles 
u all its Tsrieties, is but an imitation of wickers 
work,— an opinion frequently, though very improt- 
periiy, considered as a modification of the former c 
it is independent, and has been yery ingeniously 
followed out in detail. 3. Theory of Sir Chnstow 
fker Wren, remarkable at least in its propoundei\ 
-—that the Free Masons were the inventors of the 
pointed areh. 4« Opinions of many German and 
Continental writers, — ^that this arch is but an imi*- 
tation of the Egyptian and Indian pyramid. 5. 
Hypothesis, first incidentally proposed by Be»- 
tham, subsequently methodized and illustrated by 
Dr Milner, and pretty generally received,-*^8t 
the intersection of semicircular arches forming 
intermediate pointed ones, gaye the primittve mo* 
deL This interlacing of arches is a common or* 
nament in buildings of the old Gothic, already ex- 
plained; it occurs frequently in relievo, and, if 
we recollect rightly, also with disengaged co- 
lumns in several of the fa9ades of old i£urches in 
Italy. Durham and Lincoln cathedrals, likewise 
ecclesiastical remains in Scotland, as Kelso Ab* 
bey, furnish examples. 6. Opinion of Mr Whit« 
taker and others, — ^that pointed Architecture was 
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Icnown to. and practised by, the Romans, early 
imder the imperial governinent. 

Such are the leading theories on this interest- 
ing subject; an examination of the facts would 
lead to a history of the ecclesiastical architecture 
of a great portion of Europe for upwards of three 
•centuries. In France, the pointed arch was ear- 
ly introduced ; but the light style of Gothic archi- 
tecture was not generally carried to such perfec- 
4ion as in Grermany and Flanders, havii^ been 
eooner affected by the introduction of the Italian 
taste. The German style was perfected about 
the close of the fourteenth century, and subse^ 
quently appears to have undergone little varia- 
tion, even to the middle of the sixteenth, thus 
xetaining the elegance of the best age in the 
art much longer. Compared with our own, the 
best examples have much the same character, with 
lighter forms and richer tracery, — ^but of such ex- 
amples there are fewer in proportion than with 
us. In Italy, the pointed arch never obtained. It 
18 found, indeed, in Venice and Milan, and occa* 
sionally elsewhere ; but the style to which it gare 
birth is not characteristic of Italy, where the early 
churches are of the old or circular, and the more 
modem of the mixed or Lombard style. In £ng^ 
land, four general periods mark so many changes 
of Gothic. 

1. From 1235 to 1272, including the reigns 
.from the accession of Stephen to that of Edward 
L, termed JEarlyy Englishy Simpky and Lancet 
Gothicy characterised by long narrow openings, 
with a very sharp high arch. Early part of the 
period shows the gradual introduction of the 
pointed style. 

2. From 1272 to 1377, to the accession of Rich* 

2e2 
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«rd IL This has been dengnated the age of the 
Pure Gothic, or Decorated English, being morfc 
highly ornamented than the former^ but without 
eoniberanGe; especially charBCterised by an arek 
which oircomscribea an equilateral triangle^ hence 
proposed to be named, Triangular Gothic* 

3. Ffom 1377 to 1509, torminating with 1^ 
accession of Henry VIII. This constitutes the age 
of the Florid Gothic, which, between ihese datei^ 
uderwent a succession of changes ; first, from aa^ 
|Hiing, to flatly-pointed and obtuse arches, with 
laige dayli^ts, ki panels and straight mulUons^ 
instead of tracery; hence the names Obttue and 
Perpendicular JSnglieh; becomes more and more 
oraameuted ; ceilings of the richest and most comh 
plicated tracery, with pendents; Henry YII/s 
chapel fine specimen. 

4. From 1509 to 1625; when the re%n of 
Charles I. introduces Inigo Jones, and the revivid 
ef ancient architecture. First part of the reiga 
of Henry the Eighth a continuation of the Rorid 
Gothic ; subsequently the designs of Holbein, and 
ef the Italian artists employ^ by that monarchy 
entirely ruined the Gothic, introducing a m<i6t bar- 
barous mixture of Roman, Italian, and Gothic In 
4he succeeding reigns, a stiff and most unmeanin|^ 
•tyle arose ; and, in Scotland, we trace a near ap- 
proach, if not in magnitude, at least in excellence, 
to the English examples of Gothic; while ^e for- 
tunes of the art are found to assimilate to ks Ydan- 
tory in Germany, in as far as a character of great 
perfection was early formed, and long^ preserved, 
than in the south. It must appear a singulailr 
proof of hasty and inconclusive enquiry, that, while 
an English origin has been claimed for the pointed 
arch, its elements are found of a date more ancient 
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in Seofttifth ecclesiastical bnildingSi not to men^ 
tion those on the Continent. 

In opposition to all the preceding theories, we 
^consider the system of pointed architectnre^ or that 
|»roperly denominated Gothic, to have arisen in- 
dependently, though almost contemp<N«neoQsly, 
among the nations of Europe most conspicuous for 
the cultivation of this peculiar style. In this we 
are borne out by a series of monuments in eadi 
country, showing the progressive rise and introduo* 
tion of the pointed arch, from the form of two long 
atones, placed on supports, and meeting at top-^ 
ft contrivance as still visible in the walls of Myce- 
me, of three thousand years' standing, up to the 
-finished lancet arch, as in Salisbury cathedraL Oi^ 
granting even the Eastern introduction of the arch 
— and here the monuments are of very doubtful an- 
tiquity,* — what does this prove with regard to the 
origin of the system ? — Absolutely nothiug. This 
knowledge alone would not go further to enable 
the architect to construct a Grothic cathedral, thfia 
would one of the voussoirs in teaching him tha 
properties of the arch itself. The system is one 
entire and independent whole, in which the point* 
«d ardb is merely an instrument subservient to 
principles, in consequence of which, if not invents 
«d, it was at least improved and rendered perfecU 
In this light the subject has too seldom been view» 
«d : a light which places Gothic architectwe in its 
true and dignified positimiof an independent branch 

* Since expzessiag our opinioa, in an early part of thf 
volume, on the doubtful antiquity of Indian architecture, 
We have perceived, with pleasure, that Bishop Heber^s ob- 
servations confirm the inference we had ventured to dra# 
from the analogies of art. 
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of art, ' gOTeraed by its own precepts of conveni^ 
ence, stability, and ornament* 

When, in consequence of an extraordinary out- 
breaking of religions zeal and enthusiasm, an asto- 
nishing cfaai^ was wrought in the frame of £a*> 
ropean society, one of tho first impulses was to 
provide, in those countries hitherto comparatively 
ignwant of the arts, more suitable edifices for the 
services of that religion, in whose cause muldtodea 
were shedding, or ready to shed, their blood in 
distant and unknown regions. Thus the Crusades 
w«re, but not as usually supposed, the cause of 
the introduction of art. They operated as one of 
those moral springs of action by which the arts> as 
the course of human life, are found to be di- 
rected. 

Under such impressions, when the architect 
contemplated the ancient structures, the principle 
of convenimce would at once surest the necessi- 
ty of heightening their low arches, and decreasing 
their enormous supports, by which light was ob- 
structed, and space filled up. He saw, however^ 
these eflPorts could not be accomplished on the old 
methods :— >here the principle of stability — ^no ab- 
stract theory, but the knowledge of the practical 
builder — ^taught him, that by elevating the crown 
of the arch, and thus removing in part the lateral 
pressure, both objects would be accomplished; for 
while height was gained, the weight would bo 
thrown more into the perpendicular, and conse* 
quently would remain firm with diminished sup.. 
port. The principle once introduced, was carried 
even to frightful boldness. But again, though the 
lateral pressure was removed from the arcade iu 
self, abutment was still to be provided at the ex* 
^emities and side^walls. Hence the peculiar cba- 
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meterutic of the buttress. This indeed existed in 
the old Godiic ; but here the feature assumed a 
novel appearance. The arches being placed higb» 
required additional altitude to be added, as a coun- 
terbalance, at the opposing point ; thus the but~ 
tvesfl was converted into a turret or pinnaele, sus- 
ceptible of every varied form which it afterwards 
received, when ihe desire of ornament, without 
the guidance of taste, wandered into every maze 
of fantasy* Thus the whole system depended 
upon principle*— neither rising, like an exhalatioiiy 
in consequence of imported knowledge, nor emu- 
lating some remote association or model, but by 
4^ slow and gradual process of experience. 

The Gothic cathedral, thus contemplated in ita 
native character and principles,— -established in 
unmoved security by the very agency of those 
forces which tend most directly to destruction, 
displaysan evidence of science, perhaps, when the 
times are considered, the most wonderful in the 
whole history of intelligence. Never have Uie 
stereometric precepts of building — one of the most 
difficult branches of the art, been better exhilnted 
than in these piles* Mass counteracts mas8,-*the 
very confliction of downward efforts upholds the 
reed-like column, and hangs on high the ponder> 
OHS vault. Self-balanced, the entire system con^ 
tains within itself the essence of its own existence 
in the chain of means and end, of minute contrt- 
vance, and of one purpose. Yet amid all this ne 
eSmrt is apparent, even while the mind starts at 
the power of its own ingenuity over the properties 
of matter, and the laws of nature — ^the artist seems 
to isport with his subject, to tempt the prostration 
of his airy fabrics. Here come into aid the prin* 
cipks'of Gothic ornament, than which nothing 
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pertuning to the style moTe merits admiratioii, 
whether as enabling the architect to extend the 
fantasy of his plans, or still more as essentially 
producing those effects which these plans contem-* 
plate. In no system of architecture, the Grecian 
sot even excepted, do the ornamental, so com* 
pletely integrate and harmonize with the neces- 
sary modes. Ornament could not here be remo- 
▼ed without destruction both of beauty and sta- 
bility; it strengthens, yet conceals the necessity 
4>f support ; and, like the garniture of herbage, aad 
flower, and twining plant, upon the rugged face of 
earth, it spreads to the delighted eye its maay er- 
ror, where would else be only a frightful and im* 
formed mass of nodding masonry. 

Such are the merits of Gothic architecture ex- 
amined in Itself, and in reference to the times 
which gave it birth. Apart from these consider- 
ations, viewed as the object of refined perceptioQ 
or cultivated taste, the entire system is defective. 
In architecture, pleasurable emotion arises from 
a two-fold cause-— the modes, and the associations 
of the art. In regard to the former, it may be 
laid down as an universal precept of taste, that 
in architecture, of all the arts, according to the 
exhibition of principle, and to the facility with 
which the mind conceives design, and traces inten- 
tion, will be the mental pleasure produced by the 
work. This constitutes the very essence of est- 
alted feeling in Greek art, which^ grounded upon 
obvious principle, consonant with natural appear- 
ances, and pursuing beauty as a final aim, fills the 
mind with delight and admiration. In Gothic 
architecture, all this is reversed : its first principle 
is, to conceal all principle ; to dazzle and to surprise 
by effects seemingly at variance with all the usual 
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harmonies of things. Hence, on entering a Gothic 
edifice, though the mind, at first, he strongly af- 
fected hy the magnitude and daring arrangement 
of the forms, where 



-the tall pile, 



Whose ancient pillars rear weir marble heads. 

Bearing aloft the arch*d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight stands steadfast and immovable ; 

yet neither the judgment nor the fancy expe- 
riences those continually increasing emotions of 
delight which a Grecian huilding inspires. Agai% 
the associations connected with Gothic structures 
are temporary, and, in great measure, local. They 
are dependent on our assurance of antiquity. Re- 
move from such their antique reminiscences, and 
yenerable traditions, and they are despoiled of all, 
or good part, of their power over the imagination. 
With religious Gothic, our associations are more 
congenial ; the holiness of the sentiment mingles 
its permanency even with the abstract forms ; w& 
lave the very semblance of the place^ 

VThere, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise I 

But there can be no doubt that this effect is a&* 
ridental, not intrinsic ; for decidedly the most im- 
pressive interiors in Europe are those in churches 
on classic models. To such style we are, indeed, 
not accustomed ; yet certain it is, the first Chris- 
tian hymn, when Christianity had now obtained a 
temple, rose to heaven from amid the beauteous 
majesty of the Grecian orders. Sublime associa- 
tions, how much more in unison with the simple 
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grandeor of the reformed Mrvice, than the anste-* 
lity and superstitious gloom of Gothic erection ! 

As s Bjrstem, then, adapted to its own age — 93 
possessing independent, if not dignified, principles; 
we consider the pure Gothic, as now described, as 
one of the most singular and ingenious modes of 
architectonic science. But in its revived and mo- 
dem application no useful purpose can be served, 
whether of good taste or legitimate effect. 

ni. Having thus considered, at some length, the 
only original and distinguishing characteristics of 
the architecture of the middle age ; the revival of 
classic forms, as already described^ and therefore 
offering little of novelty, seems to require here on- 
ly brief notice. Indeed, to render a detailed ac- 
count interesting, would introduce discussions too 
lengthened for our limits, on the present state of 
the art in the different countries of Europe. 

60 early as the commencement of the eleventh 
century, the Italians began to depart from the 
ungraceful style of the first period; a departure 
wluch, if not a renovation, was at least an im- 
provement, in some measure founded upon closer 
conceptions of ancient art, and with the Roman 
orders, though improperly applied. This style, 
heavy, highly decorated, but not unimpressive, 
continued to the close of the fourteenth century, 
and has been named the Italian. Its principal 
masters were the sculptors already mentioned as 
belonging to the period. With the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, a new and far higher 
school arose, which, though far from pure, was yet 
much improved ; and would have been still more' 
so, had not its patrons been chiefly painters, too' 
ready to aspire to the hold and peculiar effects 
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of their .<^wn art. Bramante, the £rst architect of 
St Peter s, Da Vinci, Raphael, Julio Romano, and, . 
ahoye all, Michael Angelo, were the masters of. 
this era. The last mentioned mighty name, here, 
as in all the arts, created his own style : rohust, 
eyen to . the ahuse of strength ; incorrect, and 
sometimes harharons, in detail; in general effect, . 
always grand and original. In St Peter s, with 
many defects, and still greater heauties, he has 
left a monument of his genius, the most glorious ■ 
structure that now adorns the face of the earth, 
unequalled in extent as in science. 

Yes, thou, of temples old or altars neir, « 

StoDdest alone, with nothing like to the&-^ 

Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 

Since Zion^s desolation, vhen that He 

Forsook his former city, what could be 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect ? Majesty, 

Power, glory, stiength, and beauty, there are alsled« 

Great as was this school, much was yet want- 
ing to retrieye the golden purity of ancient art; 
and thisy in the succeeding century, was added 
hy Palladio, so far, at least, as the seyere ma- 
jesty of the primitiye modes could he recoyered 
from a Roman writer, and by the study of Roman 
exemplars. Palladio is refined, rather than ner-. 
yous, — elegant, rather than grand ; but of all the 
modem masters, he is the most chaste in design . 
and ornament, prior to more recent knowledge of 
the fountain of all excellence — ^the remains of 
Greece. His Bcbool was numerous, at least the 
masters who followed out his principles ; which, 
spreading oyer Europe, firmly established the Ro- . 
mm Btyle^ banishis^ a baatar4 species of Romaa 
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Goifaiey by which both systems had beei dis jr»*^ 
ced, and their charaeteristic distinetioDs coBfenad* 
ed* Of the Palladiaiiy or reformed school, Bemim • 
was the last disciple of genius ; his circnlar colon-' 
nade, in front of St Peter's^ is worthy of its nte.* 
With him, and the conceits of Berromimi, Italian, 
architectore may almost be smd to hare eeased. • 
In France, the two Mansards, dnring the bidUling* 
reign of Lonis XIV., have left heavy imitations of 
the Michael- Angelesqne style; still, to the artist 
writers of that country, the ait ewes mncfa. It is ' 
there more regularly studied dian in any ether- 
country in Europe ; and in one specimen, the fin- 
9ade of the Louvre, the grandest occeUence has 
been attained; but the general oharaoter of na* 
tional building is too fluttering, wanting repose 
mnd majesty. From the two schools, the follow* 
ing ten hav^ been selected, imder the name of the 
modem masters, because, in Uieir writings or 
buildings, the best precepts are obtained. Ranging 
the names in order of merit, we have Palladio, 
Scamozzi, Yighola, Alberti, Tie Lorme^ Serlui^ 
Viola, Cataneo, Boullant, Barbaro. 

The graces of the Palladian school were caught 
by the congenial spirit of Inigo Jones, in who^ . 
labours the English school of classical architect- ^ 
ure took its rise, and, we might almost say, re- 
ceived its completion. Whitehall and Greenwidl 
will rank among the finest iardiitectnre of Europe' 
—evidences at once of the skill of the artist, and 
the taste of Charles I. Sir Christopher Wren, in • 
the succeeding reign, with the same chaste design, 
brought to the profession more general science thai 
bis predecessor. His opportunities, from the con- 
sequences of the great fire, were greater than per- ' 
baps have fallen to the lot of any other modem;' 
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und, Mpr tbe erection of tbe Metr^olilto Cal^- 
draly be proved tbe capabilities of bis genius to be 
«q«al to bis good fortune. He bas reared tbe si^ 
cond, and barely second^ edifice in tbe world. Tbe 
urt bas nothing finer tban tbe Wtetem front — so 
iicb# so noble, and, notwitbstandii^ the doable 
skeadef so pure. . On the wbole^ tbe exterior elf 
St Pfful's is to be preferred, ^botb for elect and 
design, to St Peter s. Not so the interior. Tbe 
.Roman Basilicon opens upon tbe view with a calm, 
majestic, expansive capaciousness ; the English ci»- 
jtbedral is broken into parts> and licattered in its 
^ntireness. 

Jones and Wren bav^ remained tb^ gttat mas- 
ters of tbe English school : though Vlmbnigb hard- 
ly deserved Swift's satire^^ 

. . Lie heavy oa him, earth, for he 

Laid many a beat y load on thee ; 

while tbe Earl of Burlington, in spite cf Pdp^ 
did nndostand building* Gibbs^ Kent^ Hawks- 
more, left no successors ; and diHitig the reign of 
George II., English architecture i^as at its lowest^ 
His late majesty is reported to have understood, 
•ad certainly bad a taste for, the science ; but bis 
majesty was scarcely bappy in tbe artist whom be 
patronised. Chambers^ the architect of Som»iKt>- 
house, and whose character may be thus summed 
up : — ^be introduced the Chinese style, and denied 
that tbe Parthenon ever existed, or thai, if it did, 
it must have been a clumsy piece of business. It 
i» unnecessary to plirsue the subject For the 
mixed Roman — ^the modern Gothic — and Orient- 
lid styles, which have since prevailed, we can find 
fio place among tbe modes of art. 
.. Tbi most recent improvements in. tbe Brkisb 
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metropolis are in better taste than those imneA- 
ately preceding ; but in following the varied forms 
of buildings among the Romans, rather than tbe 
simpler outline of the Greeks, though no error has 
been committed^ but perhaps the contrary, suffi- 
cient care has not been employed to place these 
varied masses advantageously, both as respects 
their own grandeur, and their decorative effect in 
street architecture. 

A more promising aspect, also, of things, invites 
attention to the Northern capital. This singularly 
romantic and beautiful city, combining the associ- 
ations of centuries with our admiration of the living 
age, and exhibiting in its buildings the rudest and 
4be most refined exemplars, constitutes a feature 
in the history of our national architecture, and, 
among the cities of Europe, an isolated instance of 
undecided mastery between art and nature. The 
earlier of the new buildings of the Scottish metro- 
polis, are, generally speaking, in the Palladian, ot 
Roman style, with the exception of tbe college; 
Adams, in the last, has left a most splendid proof of 
genius. Viewed, as it ought to be, in itself, within 
lAie quadrangle, it fills the eye with a burst of splen- 
did magnificence, equal to any effect we have ever 
experienced in modem building. Recent structures 
are in the true. Grecian modes, transcripts from tbe 
Theseum and the Parthenon. We rejoice in this ; 
it is the only source whence renewed vigour am 
.be derived to our fallen art-^foi« fallen it is at pre- 
sent among us ; nor do we perceive, in the British 
empire^ such decided marks, Aot of reviving, but of 
porous taste, as in tbe Scottish school of archi-» 
iecture* The National Monument on the Calton, 
emulates, in gigantic mass, the Athenian structures 
themselves ; while in the new High School is pre- 
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sented a perfect gem of art — ^wbere tBe pnreflit 
Greek modes are combined and adapted with the 
bappiest originality. The laborious and usefdl 
investigations which have rendered our artists so 
well acquainted with even the minutest details of 
the Greek forms, cannot remain without fruit— > 
provided architects will be true to the best inte-> 
rests of their profession. Let it ever be borne in 
mind, that, magnificent as are the specimens of Ro-* 
man skill, we desert the parent source when for 
these we forsake the remains of Grecian genius 
and art. 

On renewing these pages, it scarcely appears, 
that incidents or principles of importance have 
been overlooked, without such notice as limits 
permitted. In treating of the Fine Arts, indeed, 
the subject of patronage may seem to demand more 
separate consideration than is bestowed in occa* 
sional remarks. Brief, however, as these are, they 
will be found to contain, on this question, the im- 
partial decisions of history, which uniformly de- 
clares the only wise, wholesome, and inspiring pa- 
tronage to consist in national sympathy and na- 
tional regard for the objects, purposes, and pro* 
fessors of Art. Here the countenance and pro-i 
tection of government are necessarily included, as 
affording the most distinguished assurance of the 
existence of this feeling, and as giving direction 
to the national efforts. In Britain, the genius of 
our institutions, and the character of the people, 
require, while they will add power to, the effects 
of this union. These institutions are more na- 
tionals—the opulence and intelligence of the sub- 
ject, abler to strengthen the hands and to aid the 
designs of gov^nment, than in any other empire 
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tiMl ertfC existed. Our Fine Arts have hitherto 
been the only constituent of our national glory to 
wluch the cheering influence of this united sympa- 
diy has heen denied* 
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